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News Notes and Editorial Comments 
By C. O. DAVIS. 


THE NEXT MEETING 


The next annual meeting of the As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, March 18-21, 1930. 


FOLLOW-UP PROCEDURES 


_ The Committee on Standards for Use 
in the Reorganization of Secondary 
School Curricula (Professor L. W. 
Webb, Northwestern University, Chair- 
man) is planning a very extensive in- 
vestigation into the uses made of, and the 
values derived from, the various curri- 
culum studies which have been issued 
and distributed widely during the past 
three years by the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula. It is hoped that 
all schools which have purchased these 
reprints will continue to co-operate with 
the Committee by reporting in full detail 
the effects of them in improving instruc- 
tion. 


THE CURRICULUM REPRINTS 


There are still available considerable 
numbers of each of the curriculum stud- 
ies made by the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula. All persons in- 
terested in securing copies should, how- 
ever, order them at once, as the type and 
plates are soon to be destroyed. After 


this is done, of course no further orders 
for this material can be accepted. Send 
request (enclosing ten cents for each 
reprint desired) to C. O. Davis, Editor 
of the Quarterly, Room 4012, University 
High School Building, Ann Arbor, Mich- 


igan. 


THE PROCEEDINGS 


By vote of the Editorial Board, “care- 
fully edited” proceedings of the meet- 
ings held in March, 1929, were ordered 
printed in the Quarterly. Certain por- 
tions of these minutes appeared in the 
September issue of our magazine. The 
remaining sections are included in this 
number. 


FORMAL ADDRESSES 


This issue of the Quarterly is given 
over largely to the publication of a num- 
ber of papers prepared for, or delivered 
in, the meetings of the Association held 
last March. ‘They constitute a fine col- 
lection of studies and views on many 
topics. 


COOK’S STUDY 


Some three years ago, Professor Wil- 
liam A. Cook, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, formerly very active in North 
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Central Association affairs, was asked 
by the Quarterly Editorial Board to pre- 
pare an extensive comparative study 
pertaining to the organization and work 
of the several standardizing agencies to 
be found in the United States. It is 
with keen pleasure that the Board pub- 
lishes this body of research material in 
the present issue of the Quarterly. The 
study is voluminous, shows painstaking 
efforts, and certainly will give all readers 
a comprehensive view of the develop- 
ment and influences of our regional ac- 
crediting associations. 


THE MARCH QUARTERLY 


The March Quarterly, 1930, will of 
course contain much information respect- 
ing the program and the problems which 
are to be considered in the annual meet- 
ing. However, the major portion of that 
issue, it is planned, will concern itself 
with a full and detailed report on the 
achievements of the graduates of second- 
ary schools in 1928 who, the following 
autumn, entered institutions of higher 
learning. This report is being prepared 
by a committee headed by Dean C. R. 
Maxwell of the University of Wyoming. 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, has announced the ap- 
pointment of a consulting committee of 
nine which will assist the Commissioner 
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of Education in the direction of a nation- 
wide study of high schools, junior high 
schools, and junior colleges. 

The last Congress authorized such a 
study and appropriated $50,000 for the 
current fiscal year. 

The members of the consulting com- 
mittee are: 

H. V. Church, principal, Township 
High School, Cicero, Ill., and secretary 
of the department of secondary school 
principals, National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Elwood P. Cubberley, dean, School of 
Education, Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, California. 

James B. Edmonson, dean, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Charles H. Judd, director, School of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Charles R. Mann, director, American 
Council of Education, Washington, D. C. 

A. B. Meredith, commissioner of edu- 
cation, State of Connecticut, Hartford. 

John K. Norton, director of research, 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Joseph Roemer, professor of secondary 
sae University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

William F. Russell, dean, Teachers 
ee Columbia University, New York, 

The recommendations of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the organization 
call also for an advisory committee com- 
mittee of thirty. 
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Excerpts from the Official Minutes of the Asso- 
ciation taken Friday Forenoon, 


March 15, 1929 


PRESIDENT EARLY: The pro- 
gram this morning has been arranged by 
the Commission on Higher Education. 
The first number on the program is the 
report of the Commission on Institutions 
_ of Higher Education by President Zook. 

MR. GEORGE F. ZOOK: Mr. 
President and Members of the Associa- 
tion: This body is known as a working 
body, and I think that you will agree it 
is entitled to that appellation when you 
hear the rather large amount of business 
which has been performed by the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions during 
this meeting and the last year. 

In fact, it is entirely possible that the 
amount of it may almost be confusing. 
I remember a few days ago hearing an 
interesting story about a professor of 
economics, who was being remonstrated 
with by his dean to the effect that it 
might be a good thing if he would ask 
his students to do some outside reading. 
The professor replied that he tried that 
once and found that the students got 
so mixed up and confused, he decided 
not to do it any more. I hope that that 
will not happen in the case of this report. 

The Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education wishes to submit the 
following report of its activities for the 
current year: 

The recommendations concerning the 
accredited lists have been approved by 
the Executive Committee and are here 
presented under the terms of the new 
Constitution for your information. In 
accordance with custom, based on in- 
structions from the Commission, all 
cases of accrediting were first heard in 
detail and passed upon by the Board of 
Review consisting of the following per- 
sons: The Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, President Gage, the Vice Chair- 
man, Dean Boucher of the University 


of Chicago, the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, Principal George Buck of the 
Shortridge High School of Indianapolis, 
Dean John R. Effinger of the University 
of Michigan, President W. P. Morgan 
of the Western State Teachers College, 
and Reverend Father William F. Cun- 
ningham of St. Thomas College. 

Following the recommendations of the 
Board of Review the following actions 
were taken by the Commission affecting 
the accredited list: 

The following colleges ordered re-in- 
spected last year were continued on the 
accredited list: 

Marshall College 

Michigan Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 

Girardeau, Missouri 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 

lege, Kirksville, Missouri 
Northwest Missouri Teachers College, 

Maryville, Missouri 
Sterling College, Kansas 
Tarkio College, Missouri 

The following colleges’*newly applying 
were added to the accredited list: 


Colorado School of Mines 

University of Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Valparaiso, Indiana 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee 


The following teachers’ colleges now 
accredited as teacher training institu- 
tions, institutions what we sometimes 
speak of as the third list of accredited 
institutions, were transferred to the list 
of colleges and universities, the first list, 
in accordance with action taken by the 
Commission and the Association two 
years ago: 

Colorado Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado 
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Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Illinois 

Michigan Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Marquette, Michigan 

State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin 

Under the second list of accredited 
institutions, namely the junior colleges, 
the following junior colleges which were 
ordered reinspected last year were con- 
tinued on the accredited list: 

State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Monticello, Arkansas 
St. Joseph Junior College, Ottumwa, 

Towa : 

St. Mary’s College, Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas 

The following junior colleges newly 
applying were added to the accredited 
list : 

State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Magnolia, Arkansas 
LaSalle-Peru Junior College, LaSalle, 

Illinois 
Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, 

Arkansas 
Muskegon Junior College, Muskegon, 

Michigan 

Under the action of the Commission 
one year ago it was voted to discon- 
tinue the list of teacher training institu- 
tions in 1931, but one of the teacher 
training institutions, the Fairmont State 
Normal School at Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, ordered reinspected last year was 
continued on the accredited list. 

This list is read for your informa- 
tion, and I should like to say that the 
members of the Commission feel that we 
have extended a proper honor to these 
institutions, some of which have been 
with us before, but some of which have 
not been. They are among those that 
we regard as the select institutions of 
this area. 

There were also certain other applica- 
tions which were declined. Up to this 
time we have read the lists of those in- 
stitutions at this time and published 
them in the Quarterly. According to the 
action of the Executive Committee, 
which seems to me to be entirely proper, 
* was decided not to do that any more. 
I may say, however, that there were 
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three colleges newly applying for accred- 
iting whose applications were declined ; 
five teachers’ colleges applying for trans- 
fer from the teacher training list to the 
list of colleges and universities were de- 
clined, and five junior colleges newly 
applying for accrediting were declined. I 
can only say that it is the hope of the 
Board of Review and of the Commis- 
sion that these institutions will be with 
us next year in proper shape so that they 
may be added to the list of honor that 
I have read in your hearing. 

I do not know whether all of you are 
acquainted with the fact that according 
to the regulations of the Commission on 


Higher Institutions we gather statistics 


of institutions of higher education every 
three years, in what is called the triennial 
report. That triennial report was pub- 
lished in the last number of the Quar- 
terly, and has naturally caused a good 
deal of discussion among the institutions 
which were listed. 

It is the purpose of the triennial re- 
port to bring to the attention of the in- 
stitutions the possible deficiencies which 
they have under the standards which we 
have at the present time. If there is any 
purpose in such a statistical report, it 
is that those institutions which meet the 
standards to the least degree may be sub- 
ject to reinspection. 

However, it was felt that there were, 
I am sorry to say, certain errors in the 
statistics, and also that they are now, 
as is nearly always the case in connec- 
tion with statistics of any kind, one year 
old. It was felt, therefore, that before 
any action should be taken relative to the 
reinspection of these institutions, the 


group that appeared to be meeting the ° 


standards to the least degree should have 
an opportunity to demonstrate whether 
or not the situation wasn’t a bit different 
than appeared on the present statistics. 

So the Secretary of the Commission 
was instructed to request each of thirty 
institutions now on the accredited list, 
twenty-two colleges and eight junior col- 
leges, to submit replies on the regular 
statistical blank of the Commission in 
October, 1929, to ascertain whether the 
situation in the institutions is substan- 
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tally the same as at the time indicated 
on the regular triennial blank. 

On the basis of this report the Board 
of Review was empowered to order a 
reinspection of any or all of them for 
report at the annual meeting in 1930. 
It is my hope and expectation that this 
list of thirty or more will be substanti- 
ally reduced. We have no purpose to 
make a reinspection where there seems 
no good purpose to be served. 

The next items to which I wish to 
call your attention are subject to the ac- 
tion of this body. They are actions which 
affect the standards now used by the 
Commission on Higher Institutions. 

It was voted that the last sentence in 
Standard No. 6 for colleges be omitted. 
The sentence reads as follows: “Insti- 
tutions which have teachers whose 
schedules exceed this number (that is, 
sixteen recitation hours or their equiva- 
lent per week per instructor) must re- 
port the facts annually to the Secretary 
of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education.” 

The observation was made in the 
Commission that this has never been 
followed out by the institutions or by 
the Secretary, and that is is entirely an 
unnecessary annual report. 

It was also voted that the second sen- 
tence in Standard No. 7 for colleges be 
omitted. The sentence reads as follows: 
“Institutions which have classes of 
larger size (that is more than thirty 
students) shall report the facts annually 
to the Secretary of the Commission.” 
I observed in the Commission that if that 
standard had been followed out, as it 
has not been followed by any institution 
or by the Secretary, practically every 
institution in the Association would have 
to report annually to the Secretary, and 
I further observed that the Secretary 
has some other things to do than to re- 
ceive letters of that kind from 260 in- 
stitutions in the area. 

It was also voted that the second sen- 
tence in Standard No. 5 for junior col- 
leges be omitted, which is exactly simi- 
lar. The sentence reads as follows: 
“Junior colleges having classes of larger 
size (that is more than thirty students) 
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shall report the facts annually to the 
Commission.” 

Finally, that the following standard be 
added to the standards for junior col- 
leges. It is a standard exactly similar 
to that which is now used by the regular 
colleges and universities, and, in effect, 
we have been using it in accrediting the 
junior colleges, but it has never been 
a part of the standards for junior col- 
leges. “The character of the curricu- 
lum, the efficiency of instruction, the 
scientific spirit and the tone of the in- 
stitution shall be factors in determining 
eligibility for accrediting.” 

There is one more amendment to an- 
other standard which I desire to read. 
Standard No. 6 for colleges and univer- 
sities be amended as follows: Between 
the words “teaching schedules” and “ex- 
ceeding sixteen hours” add the words 
“including classes for part-time, stu- 
dents.” The sentence will then read: 
“Teaching schedules, including classes 
for part-time students, exceeding six- 
teen hours or their equivalent per week 
per instructor will be interpreted as en- 
dangering educational efficiency.” 

Mr. Chairman, these changes and 
amendments to the standards of colleges 
and universities and of junior colleges 
have been approved by the Commission 
on Higher Institutions and recommend- 
ed to the Executive Committee; as a 
part of the report of the Executive Com- — 
mittee, I am authorized to say that the 
Executive Committee recommends to 
this Association the changes which I 
have read in your hearing. I move that 
this Association approve these changes. 

PRESIDENT EARLY: The action 
of the Association then would be to 
adopt the recommendations as made, or, 
in case there is disapproval, to refer the 
matter back to the Executive Committee. 
What is your pleasure? 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded... 

PRESIDENT  -EARLY: “ds 
any discussion? 

MR. LEUTNER (Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio): I should 
like to ask a question with regard to the 
proposed amendment to Standard No. 


there 
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6. Does the phrase “including classes 
for part-time students” mean evening 
teachers? 


MR. ZOOK: Yes it does. 


PRESIDENT EARLY: Are there 
other questions? 

. . . The question was called for, was 
put to a vote and carried... 


MR. ZOOK: I might say that one of 
the chief purposes for that amendment 
to the standard was to cover evening 
school classes. This followed an exten- 
sive report of a committee which has 
been under way during the last three 
years, 

I now read certain other actions which 
are for your information. Voted that 
the junior college of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, with no loss of accredited stand- 
ing, be given authority to conduct edu- 
cational experiments embracing the re- 
lationship between the secondary school 
and junior college curriculum. It is un- 
derstood that the technical standards 
having to do with units and hours of 
credit may be disregarded, but that aca- 
demic achievement represented by such 
units and hours of credit will in all re- 
spects be maintained, provided that, in 
order to assure the maintenance of prop- 
er junior college standards, the junior 
college of Kansas City, Missouri, shall 
be required to report annually on the 
progress of the experiment to a commit- 
tee to be appointed by the Chairman of 
the Commission on Institutions of High- 
er Education, which committee shall re- 
port to the Commission itself. 

I may say that this is a resolution 
almost identical with two resolutions 
which have hitherto been adopted by the 
Commission relative to a similar experi- 
ment at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, and to another at Joliet, Illi- 
nois. Under the authority of the Con- 
stitution, this is authorized when it is 
reported to and approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee, which has been done. 

The Commission has a very important 
Committee on Athletics which has re- 
ported this year for the first time. It 
was voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Accrediting Athletic Confer- 
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ences be received, the Committee con- 
tinued, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mission be authorized to appoint two ad- 
ditional members. 

Those of you who were in attendance 
at the Commission meeting yesterday 
morning will recall a very interesting 
discussion which promises a great deal 
for the development of athletics as a 
part of the educational program of in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Voted that the report of the Commit- 
tee on Evening and Extension Educa- 
tion be received, the Committee dis- 
charged, and the following resolutions 
adopted. These resolutions are subject 
to the action of this body: 

1. That all instruction for part-time 
students enrolled in courses for college 
credit at accredited higher institutions 
of this Association be done on the same 
or equivalent standards as that for stu- 
dents enrolled in the regular session. 
Deficiencies in this field of work, as in 
other divisions of the institution, will be 
regarded as sufficient cause for refusal 
to recommend the accrediting of an in- 
stitution. 

2. That the acceptance of an insti- 
tution as an accredited institution by 
this Association automatically accredits 
the work of its courses for college credit 
for students in extension work on the 
same basis as in the regular divisions 
of the institution, provided that not more 
than thirty semester hours of extension 
work be credited toward a degree, and 
that at least one year be spent in resi- 
dence towards such a degree. 

This is a part of the action which 
was taken in connection with the report 
of the Committee on Extension and Eve- 
ning Education. The other part that I 
read in your hearing a few moments 
ago affected directly the standards. This 
is more in the nature of an interpreta- 
tion of standards, and I think it is prob- 
ably subject to the action of this body, 
and I offer it to you now for your ac- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT EARLY: What is 
the pleasure of the Association regard- 
ing this recommendation? 
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MR. E. C. ELLIOTT (Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind.): I move its 
adoption. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded ... 

MR. F. W. SCHNEIDER (Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa): Are 
we to understand that the thirty hours 
of extension work may be considered 
work done off the campus? 

MR. ZOOK: The word “extension” 
as here used means, according to my 
interpretation, any kind of instruction 
for part-time students. That would in- 
clude evening session students, students 
that were enrolled in extension classes 
away from the campus, and correspon- 
dence study students. 

MR. A. B. STORMS (Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio): Do you 
include summer session work or not? 

MR. ZOOK: I think that the inter- 
pretation of the Commission would be 
that summer session work is a part of 
the regular session of the institution. 

MR. LICKEY (Clarkmont): How 
should we interpret Saturday work con- 
ducted in the classes? 

MR. ZOOK: That is a part of the 
work of the Committee and has been 
specifically included as part-time stu- 
dents. I did not use that phrase in con- 
nection with the report here. 


MR. FRENSY (Indiana): Do these 
thirty hours have reference to graduate 
work or undergraduate work? 

MR. ZOOK: They have reference 
only to undergraduate work and do not 
include graduate work. 

MR. LEUTNER (Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio): If we 
may accept only thirty hours of evening 
college work toward a degree and re- 
quire only thirty hours in residence, 
where are they going to get the other 
sixty hours? If your minimum resi- 
dence requirement is thirty and your 
maximum for evening work is thirty 
hours, does that really mean you require 
ninety hours of residence? 

MR. ZOOK: Yes. 


PRESIDENT EARLY: ~ Is 
further discussion? 


there 
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MR. LEUTNER (Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio): I should 
like to ask whether any other standard- 
izing agency has set so low a limit on 
evening college work for a degree. 

MR. ZOOK: As far as I know, no 
other standardizing agency has acted up- 
on this in any way, and therefore I re- 
gard this as the highest standard which 
has ever been adopted. 

I am corrected by a gentleman repre- 
senting the Association of Teachers’ 
Colleges who states that exactly the 
same standard has been adopted by that 
organization. 

PRESIDENT EARLY: 
further discussion? 

. . . The question was called for, was 
put to a vote: and carriedsse 

MR. ZOOK: One of the most in- 
teresting committees which the Commis- 
sion has had in operation during the 
last two or three years relates to the 
matter of faculty scholarship. This has 
been a very important question in con- 
nection with our work because in all 
probability the standard relating to fac- 
ulty scholarship has been observed in 
the least satisfactory manner. 

It was voted that the report presented 
by the Committee on Faculty Scholar- 
ship be received, the Committee dis- 
charged, and the report approved by the 
Commission and recommended to the 
Association for adoption. 

This report includes the report on this 
subject adopted by the Association of 
American Colleges at its last meeting in 
Chattanooga. Those of you who at- 
tended that meeting will recall that this 
report is somewhat lengthy. Therefore, 
I am going to beg the indulgence of this 
body not to read it at this time. The 
report will be published in full in the 
next issue of the Quarterly, and, fol- 
lowing that, at the annual meeting one 
year hence, it will be in order to move 
its adoption without its being read at 
length before this organization. 

Another important committee which 
has been in operation during the last 
year relates to financial standards for in- 
stitutions connected with the Catholic 
church. It was voted that the Com- 


Is. there 
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mittee on Report of Financial Standards 
for Catholic Institutions be received, 
and the Committee continued. 

Another important committee relates 
to library standards. It was voted that 
the report of the Committee on Library 
Standards ‘be received, and the Commit- 
tee continued. 

In addition to the Committee on Fac- 
ulty Scholarship, which was a Commit- 
tee of the Commission, there has been 
in existence during the last few years 
another exceedingly important commit- 
tee which, legally speaking, is a Com- 
mittee of the Association as distin- 
guished from a Committee of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation. Two years ago, or a little over 
a year ago, I should say, the work of 
this Committee was also assigned to the 
Commission on Higher Institutions by 
the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, and this Committee has been 
working in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee of the Commission on faculty 
scholarship. 

It was voted to approve and transmit 
to the Association for action the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Training. I believe that this 
is a matter which, properly speaking, is 
subject to the action of this body. I 
am reading to you only the recommen- 
dation of the Committee. 

The Committee desires to make two 
recommendations as follows (the first 
relates to reports from the colleges 
which are members of the Association) : 

1. This Association shall require 
each member of collegiate rank to re- 
port upon the following items relative 
to the professional equipment of its fac- 
ulties : 

(a) The professional training of 
the faculties of its undergraduate col- 
leges. 

(b) The professional training of 
all newly appointed members of its fac- 
ulties. 

_ (c) The measures taken by the in- 
stitution to provide, encourage and re- 
quire professional training for its fac- 
ulty after first appointment. 

There was a considerable amount of 
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discussion in the Commission as to 
whether there should not be some regu- 
lar procedure of doing this from time 
to time, or every three years, or some- 
thing of that sort. It was finally voted 
that it should be done, for the present, 
simply this one time, leaving it to the 
Commission and to the Association to 
decide whether it should be done at some 
succeeding time or at regular intervals 
in some way or other. 

2. This Association shall require its 
members of collegiate rank to report all 
the activities it employs in studying its 
own problems by scholarly methods. The 
problems covered by this requirement 
shall include matters of student person- _ 
nel, curricula, instruction, organization ~ 
and administration. 

The second recommendation relates to 
graduate training and is in harmony 
with the action of the Association of 
American Colleges. It is recommended 
that this Association invite the coopera- 
tion of the universities having graduate 
schools in the Association of American 
Universities to the end that graduate 
students preparing for college teaching 
shall be better prepared for their future 
work, 

In presenting the matter to the offi- 
cers of such universities, attention 
should be called to the following facts: 

(a) Approximately seventy-five per 
cent of all holders of the Ph. D. degree 
find their vocations in college teaching. 

(b) There is an obvious tendency 
to bring the problems of higher educa- 
tion within the province of scholarly 
investigation to extend the methods of 
experimental study to many matters 
wherein personal judgment and experi- 
ence only have hitherto been the criteria 
for practice. 

(c) Recent years have witnessed 
the development of a large literature 
bearing upon the problems of college 
education. 

(d) This literature covers a wide 
range of specific matters which may be 
roughly grouped under four heads as 
follows: 

1. Student personnel 
2. College curricula 
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3. College instruction 
4. College organization and ad- 
ministration 

An acquaintance with this literature is 
a desirable equipment for every college 
teacher, and the proper time for an in- 
troduction to it is the period devoted 
to graduate training. 

_In view of these facts, the universi- 
ties training college teachers should be 
requested to provide, in regular courses, 
for the study of this literature by such 
graduate students as intend to teach in 
colleges, and the pursuit of such study 
should be encouraged by the responsible 
administrative officers. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this re- 
port with its recommendation is now be- 
fore this Association for adoption. 

PRESIDENT EARLY: What is the 
Association’s pleasure regarding this re- 
port? 

- . - Motion for adoption was regu- 
larly made and seconded .. . 

PRESIDENT EARLY: 
for discussion or question. 

. . . The question was called for, was 
put to a vote and carried... 


MR. A. B. STORMS (Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio): Inasmuch 
as this is in line with a similar action 
of the American College Association, the 
approach should perhaps be a joint one, 
representing this Association and the 
American College Association. 


MR. ZOOK: I might say that I am 
going to introduce a motion immediate- 
ly, which in effect will provide for that. 
This is a motion which I desire to pre- 
sent: That the Committee on Profes- 
sional Training be continued as a Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Higher 
Institutions to report one year hence at 
the sessions of this Commission. 

If you wish to so have the amend- 
ment that it will carry on this work in 
cooperation with the committee of the 
Association of American Colleges, I 
shall be glad to incorporate that in the 
motion. 

MR. A. B. STORMS (Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio): Perhaps 
that is not necessary. 


It is open 
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MR. ZOOK: I might say that we 
have quite definite plans to do that, but 
I see no reason why it should not be in- 
corporated in the motion, and I will so 
include it. 

... The motion .was regularly sec- 
onded. 7... 

PRESIDENT. EARS Rec1- 
any discussion? 

. . . The question was called for, was 
put to a vote and carried... 

MR. ZOOK: At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Association 
not very long ago the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education was 
authorized to take up the matter of an- 
nual reports on the part of institutions 
of higher education as to the success of 
graduates of secondary schools as an an- 
nual procedure of this Association. I 
might say that there is now under way, 
at the suggestion and authority of the 
Executive Committee, a second such 
study as this. I do not know exactly 
what progress has been made. The 
earlier one was published in part a few 
years ago, and this is a second such 
study that is making a certain amount 
of progress at this time, 

In view of that fact, the Commission 
on Higher Institutions felt that it would 
be unwise to approve studies of this 
character as an annual matter until we 
had the results of the second study 
which is now under way. 

I wish, therefore, to read the resolu- 
tion that was adopted by the Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions. This was 
presented to the Commission in the form 
of a resolution to go ahead and do this: 

That each higher institution member 
of the Association should send to the 
Association at the end of the first term 
or semester a transcript of record of 
each freshman who entered from a sec- 
ondary school member, and should send 
a duplicate of each transcript to the 
high school principal concerned. Each 
transcript of record and its duplicate 
should show the courses pursued, the 
credit earned in each course in terms of 
semester hours, the grades received, and 
the average grade of all students in each 
course pursued. 


there 
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The Association should send to each 
secondary school member a tabular re- 
port showing the relative degree of suc- 
cess of students from all secondary 
school members in all higher institutions. 

The action upon this resolution, which 
was offered to the Commission, was: 
“Voted that the report be referred back 
to the Committee for submission to the 
Commission at a later time, after the 
Committee has had the benefit of studies 
now being conducted in this connection.” 

Last year and this year, during the 
course of the proceedings of the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions a great 
deal was said relative to the possibility 
of adopting in the early future new 
types of standards for measuring insti- 
tutions of higher education, standards 
which in effect would measure the prod- 
uct of the institution rather than its ma- 
chinery. That Committee was author- 
ized a year ago, but on account of the 
large amount of work which the Com- 
mission has had under way prior to that 
time, no such committee was appointed 
or set to work this last year. 

We are exceedingly anxious during the 
ensuing year to proceed with that. It 
was therefore voted to continue the au- 
thorization of last year to appoint a 
Committee on Revision of Standards. 
It was voted that the report of the Com- 
mitte on Teaching Load, relative par- 
ticularly to hours of laboratory instruc- 
tion, be received, and the Committee dis- 
charged. Inasmuch as that Committee 
made no recommendation relative to a 
change in standards, it was not neces- 
sary to bring it to the attention of this 
body at this time. 

You may recall the action of this As- 
sociation last year relative to the secur- 
ing of a national study on secondary 
education to be financed by the federal 
government. A report, I understand, 
will be made to this organization at a 
later time relative to that matter. There 
has been a good deal of agitation in the 
last few months to have a study of this 
sort succeeded by one on the teacher 
training problem. Therefore the Com- 
mission adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “Voted to recommend to the As- 
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sociation cooperation with all agencies, 
including the Association of. Teachers 
Colleges (which, I believe, initiated this 
resolution) to promote an approach to 
the federal government for an appropri- 
ation looking toward a national study 
of teacher training.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is sub- 
ject to the action of this body. : 

PRESIDENT EARLY: A _ motion 
for the adoption of this resolution is in 
order. 

MR. W. P. MORGAN (Western 
State Teachers College, Macomb, IIl.): 
I so move. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
ondédsir 

PRESIDENT EARLY: 
any discussion? 

. . . The question was called for, was 
put to a vote and carried... 

MR. ZOOK: The last item of busi- 
ness of the Commission was the elec- 
tion of officers, and following this rather 
large grist of business, it was in no 
shape to change its mind about matters 
relative to the officers, and therefore 
voted to re-elect the present officers of 
the Commission as follows: 

Chairman: H. M. Gage, Coe College 

Vice-Chairman: C. S. Boucher, Uni- 

versity of Chicago 

Secretary: George F. Zook, Univer- 

sity of Akron. 


Is_ there 


MINUTES OF THE 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


March 15, 1929 


PRESIDENT EARLY: ~The. pro- 
gram this afternoon is provided by the 
Secondary Commission. The first two 
items, as you find them printed, will be 
given as a single report by Mr. Brown, 
the Secretary of the Commission. 

MR. C. C. BROWN: On the pro- 
gram there are two topics for which I 
have been made responsible. In the in- 
terest of logical arrangement I prefer 
to treat the second one first and the 
first one second. 

_ My report is a report of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools. Most of 
it is for your information. A small part 
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of it is for your confirmation, if you 
please. 

I have been asked many times, even 
since I came here, as to just what the 
Commission of Secondary Schools is 
composed of. I find that even some 
members of the Commission do not 
know, and I imagine there isn’t any very 
definite information on the part of the 
Association at large as to what the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools is or how 
it is composed. The Constitution of the 
Association provides that the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools shall be made 
up of or shali include the inspector of 
high schools for each of the state uni- 
versities within the territory, if there 
be such inspector; if there be none, 
then some one appointed by the presi- 
dent of the university to take his place. 

The second member is the high school 
supervisor or the high school inspector 
from the state department of education. 
The third member is a high school prin- 
cipal from each state. This high school 
principal is elected by this Association, 
and by your action on the report of 
the Secretary of the Executive Commit- 
tee you made those elections this morn- 
ing. 

You will note then that there are three 
members from each state, supposedly. 
It happens that in one state, Colorado, 
the high school visitor for the Univer- 
sity of Colorado is, by appointment, 
through courtesy, the high school super- 
visor for the state department. Conse- 
quently there are only two members 
from Colorado. I suppose that in case 
of a tie vote this one member would 
have two votes, but that condition has 
never arisen, I suppose due to the fact, 
as you will note if you examine the fact, 
that both the members of that commit- 
tee in Colorado belong to that great 
family of Browns. 

In addition to the five members repre- 
senting the twenty states, there are 
eighteen members-at-large, six of whom 
are elected each year for a term of 
three years. By your action on Mr. Ed- 
monson’s report this morning you elec- 
ted six members-at-large. Our member- 
ship then is seventy-seven members re- 
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presenting the twenty states. 

The Commission met on Monday eve- 
ning for its first meeting. We expected 
a good attendance at that meeting, and 
we had twice as many people as we ex- 
pected, which was very encouraging. At 
this meeting we had an opportunity to 
present the problems which have arisen 
during the year, and it makes a time 
when and a place where some one who 
comes with an idea on his chest can 
get if off without doing any material 
damage. Then when we meet again on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, we can get 
down to business. 

The officers of the Commission consist 
of a President and Secretary. These 
are elected by the Commission. The 
officers of last year were re-elected for 
the coming year. 

On Tuesday we met for the appoint- 
ment of reviewing committees and took 
up our work of reviewing the annual re- 
ports. We send out a four-page report 
blank to each of the accredited high 
schools within the territory. These are 
collected by the state committees, ana- 
lyzed by the state committees, recom- 
mendations are made, and they are 
brought here. Then each one of the 
blanks is gone over by a committee, 
sometimes by two or three persons, to 
determine whether or not we can accept, 
as a Commission, the recommendations 
that have been made by the state com- 
mittee. 

There were 2,291 high schools that 
submitted these blanks to the Commis- 
sion this year. There were 2,164 of 
these schools that were already accred- 
ited, and 127 were applying for accredit- 
ing. The Commission recommended 
that 90 of the 127 applying for accredit- 
ing, be accredited, and that 37 of them 
be rejected. 

I shall read a list of the new schools 
that have been accredited this year, by 
states. 

_.. Mr. Brown then read the list of 
the new schools that were accredited this 
yearn. « 

MR. BROWN: These were read for 
your information. The Executive Com- 
mittee has approved the list. 
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Eleven of the 2,164 schools were 
found to be violating a standard, one or 
more of the standards for the second 
successive time, and were dropped, hav- 
ing been warned last year to make the 
necessary improvements. Ten schools 
have been discontinued, so that 21 high 
schools that were on the accredited list 
last year will not be found there next 
year. 

The total list for next year will in- 
clude 2,256 schools. There were 173 
schools warned for the first violation 
of one or more standards. One of the 
principal problems we have is the modi- 
fication, revising of our standards gov- 
erning the accrediting of high schools. 
We have made very few changes in the 
standards this year. Our principal work 
was to reclassify them under certain 
heads. We now have for our govern- 
ment certain rules which we call policies, 
others which we call regulations, others 
which we call standards, and others 
which we call recommendations. 

Policies are rules governing procedure 
of the Commission of Secondary 
Schools. The number of policies is 
greater than last year because we have 
moved some standards and some parts 
of standards over to the list of policies, 
where these standards were really rules 
for governing our procedure. There 
was one policy, however, which we 
changed considerably. It is Policy No. 
3 of the standards and regulations or 
tules. It now reads: “Five and six- 
year high schools may elect to be ac- 
credited as such when all standards of 
the Commission, except Standard 9, are 
applied to and reported for all grades. 
Otherwise they will be listed as four- 
year high schools, and all standards 
must be applied to and reported for 
grades 9,10, 11 and 12” 

We found a good many six-year high 
schools whose teachers overlapped, 
whose equipment overlapped, schools 
which were meeting North Central 
standards throughout, and schools which 
desired to be accredited as six-year high 
schools. We had no provision for that 
before. This is not compulsory at all. 
It simply gives them the power to elect. 
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This is the only change in our policies. 

A regulation is defined as conditions 
which a school must meet each year, if 
its application for accrediting is to be 
considered at all. There were no changes 
in those regulations. A part of one of 
the old regulations was made a policy, 
and I believe another one was made a 
standard, but there was no change so far 
as they applied to the regulation of 
schools. 

A standard is defined as a rule for 
the government of high schools, which 
may be violated upon penalty of warn- 
ing. The policies provide that if the 
warning is not heeded, and the same 
standard is violated a second time, the 
school will be dropped. The eleven 
schools that were dropped this year were 
dropped for the second violation of the 
same standard. 

We have slightly modified our Stand- 
ard No. 7 which relates to the require- 
ments or qualifications of teachers. I 
think I shall read Standard No. 7 as it 
now is: “The minimum attainment of 
a teacher of any academic subject, or 
of a supervisor of teachers of such sub- 
jects, and of the superintendent and 
principal, shall be college work equiva- 
lent to graduation from a college be- 
longing to the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Such requirements shall not be construed 
as retroactive within the Association.” 

That is just a slight change in the 
wording and has not changed the mean- 
ing at all. It had to do with the equi- 
valent. Before we said it was equiva- 
lent to graduation, instead of college 
work equivalent to graduation. We 
found that when we said equivalent, peo- 
ple wanted to substitute experience in 
most any field, most anything, as a part 
of a college degree. We have worded 
it so that it is only collegiate work equi- 
valent to a degree, or which may be 
considered as making up the equivalent 
of a degree. 

In the report of Mr. Edmonson this 
morning you probably remember that I 
was directed to write certain letters to 
chairmen of state committees regarding 
this matter of equivalents. This has 
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been one of the difficult.things for us 
to do, to determine just who it is that 
does not have a regular degree from 
an accredited school, who has training 
equivalent to that. 

Standard No. 7-b, which refers to the 
professional training of teachers has not 
been changed. We didn’t have a 7-c last 
year, but we moved a policy over to 
this standard to make it 7-c. “All teach- 
ers of academic subjects in new schools 
and all new teachers of academic sub- 
jects in accredited schools must teach 
in the subjects of the major or minor 
specialization in college preparation.” 
That much was provided for last year. 
Then we added this: “A minor is in- 
terpreted as consisting of a minimum 
of ten semester hours.” When we left 
that just majors and minors we found 
there was no common use of that term; 
it stood for most anything. Some schools 
required four hours for a minor when 
other schools required twenty-five or 
thirty hours for the same subject. The 
only way we could arrive at any unifor- 
mity was to specify the number of hours. 

We have appointed a committee to 
report to the Commission next year, to 
study upon the advisability of having a 
graduate scale. Possibly the same num- 
ber of hours shouldn’t be a major for 
all subjects, but we didn’t know what 
to do. We studied it as far as we could 
during the meeting of the Commission 
and decided that we needed more time. 

There are no other changes in the 
standards. There are absolutely no 
changes in the recommendations. We 
define a recommendation as a guiding 
principle suggested in the interest of 
improvement in secondary education. 

These changes which the Commission 
has approved are not official until they 
are passed by this body. I move, Mr. 
Chairman, that this body approve the 
changes as read. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
nae nn « 


PRESIDENT. EARLY: - Is 
any discussion? 


MR. SIMMONS: Didn’t Mr. Brown 
omit the statement in Standard No. 7, 


there 
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Isn’t that 


“within. the Association’ ? 
new ? 
MR. BROWN: That is not new. 


Those words were just added. The old 


standard was that the standards shall - 


not be retroactive. It was the under- 
standing of those who were here, when 
that was made, that it applied to the 
whole Association, but is caused some 
trouble. So now we just put in the 
words, “It shall not be retroactive with- 
in the Association.” 


PRESIDENT EARLY: Is there 
further discussion ? 
MR. WALL (Venice): I should 


like to ask for information in regard 
to clause 7-c. In small high schools a 
teacher might be teaching, say, four dif- 
ferent subjects. How could she have 
a minor of ten hours in all of those as 
a minimum? What are you going to do 
when you get a teacher who might have 
a major and minor in two of them and 
fall down below in another? 

MR. BROWN: That regulation was 
in operation last year, and where the 
violation was known, they were warned 
to get in line by next year. 

MR. J. H. ROHRBAUGH (Nichol 
County High School, Summersville, W. 
Va.): Does that matter of ten-hour 
minor refer to a subject or division, 
say, social science, for example? 

MR. BROWN: Ten hours in social 
science would meet the requirement. 

MR. H. J. ROHRBAUGH (Nichol 
County High School, Summersville, W. 
Va.): Not ten hours in sociology or 
ten hours in history? 

MR. BROWN: No sir. 

PRESIDENT EARLY: Are there 
other questions? 

. . . The question was called for, was 
put to a vote and carried... 

MR. BROWN: The other item on 
the program is a report on the sum- 
maries for these high schools. I told 
you that we sent out these blanks to 
each of the high schools. These are 
collected by the state chairmen. The in- 
formation contained in them is summa- 
rized. All of it is sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Commission who again sum- 
marizes it for the twenty states. I am 
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sorry I do not have these summaries to 
pass out to you. The summary will ap- 
pear in the next issue of the Quarterly. 

Regulation No. 1 of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools provides that no 
school can be considered for accrediting 
unless the regular annual report blanks 
are filled out and filed with the local 
state committee. These blanks call for 
statistical information on fundamental 
features of the school, which, together 
with recommendations of the inspector, 
is used as a basis for judging as to whe- 
ther or not the school is entitled to a 
place on the list of approved schools. 

For a number of years the Secretary 
of the Commission has summarized 
these reports. The summary for each 
year indicates the conditions for that 
year. A comparison of stmmaries 
shows general trends in the development 
of secondary education. 

The summary for 1928-29 follows. 
It includes the report of 2,167 second- 
ary schools; 2,164 approved schools and 
3 schools applying for accrediting, the 
reports of which were included through 
error. By comparing his own report 
with the summary for his state and for 
the entire North Central territory, each 
official can determine where and to what 
extent the school is deviating from nor- 
mal conditions. 

... Mr. Brown then read the sum- 
mary of reports (Paper No. 7) with the 
following interpolations: 

No. 1: Preceding the words, “This 
would seem to indicate the junior high 
school movement has about run_ its 
course’’, etc.: 

That is, there was one-half of one 
per cent less of three or four-year high 
schools this year than last year. 

No. 2: Preceding the words, “The 
enrollment of the school of average size 
is 433”, etc.: 

If this organization has been success- 
ful in improving secondary education, 
and that improvement has increased the 
educational facilities of 1,000,000 high 
school boys and girls, it seems to me 
it is worth the trouble and work it takes 
to keep them going. Of course, it has 
the same effect upon the higher institu- 
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tions, but for the high schools alone its 
influence is tremendous. 

No. 3: Preceding the words, ; “The 
expenditure on high school libraries for 
the past year has been $1,000,4 , etc.: 

When I first began making up these 
summaries I felt probably that the great 
change in the percentage of enrollments 
was just something temporary, some 
condition for the time being, but a study 
of the summary shows that is not true, 
that they are almost constant; that there 
is some condition in Illinois which de- 
termines that only 13.7 per cent of the 
pupils shall graduate from the high 
school, and there is some permanent 
condition in Minnesota which determines 
that 21.3 of its pupils shall graduate. 
I suggested to the Commission that it 
seems to me it would be an interesting 
study for some one to find out just what 
these conditions are that account for 
the wide variation of extremes. 

No. 4: Preceding the words, “Of 
the 2,167 schools reporting, 834, or 38.5 
pen cent, .ete.: 

We found after we got here that a 
number of the 49 libraries are in the 
process of being catalogued. 

No. 5: Preceding the words, “There 
are still 14 schools with a school year 
of less than 36 weeks’’, etc.: 

The Commission took that into con- 
sideration this year to determine whether 
or not we should specify the number 
of days in which the school must ac- 
tually be held. We felt we weren’t quite 
ready for that, but evidently that will 
come sooner or later. 

No. 6: Preceding the words, “A 
period of fifty-five or more minutes in- 
dicates an attempt to improve”, etc.: 

One school in the Association has a 
recitation period of three hours. I in- 
spected that school a few weeks ago. 
If I had one-half hour I should like to 
tell you what they are doing. It is quite 
interesting to visit a class. I can brief- 
ly tell you what they are doing. With- 
out lowering the standards at all they 
have eliminated all failures. It would 
take a very dumb individual not to be 


able to pass an ordinary examination, 
in that school. 
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Just how long the recitation period 
should be, of course, we dont know. I 
said this is my hobby, the long recitation 
period and improved methods of instruc- 
tion. As I said last year, I have come 
to just one conclusion, and that is, the 
better the teacher the more time she 
needs to teach, and there are a good 
many teachers for whom forty-five min- 
utes is far too long. (Laughter) 

No. 7: Preceding the words, “The 
average of the average minimum salary 
has increased”, etc.: 

We find the maximum salary paid in 
each school in each state. Then we 
average those and get the average maxi- 
mum salary for each state. Then we 
average that for the twenty states and 
get the average of the average maxi- 
mum. 

No. 8: Preceding the words, “It is 
seven or approximately one per cent of 
the new teachers”, etc.: 

We think that is rather a heavy turn- 


over. It does not seem to be reducing. 
No. 9: Preceding the words, “It is 


very encouraging to notice the tenden- 
cies of non-academic”, etc.: 

The President of the Association, in 
his address last night, considered the 
matter of whether or not to mention the 
desirability of prescribing qualifications 
for non-academic teachers. The per- 
centage of those non-academic teachers 
meeting the requirements which we have 
specified for academic teachers is grow- 
ing every year. It has now reached 72 
per cent so far as degreees are con- 
cerned and 88 per cent so far as pro- 
fessional training is concerned. If we 
don’t hurry, they are going to do that 
themselves before we get to it. 

No. 10: Preceding the words, “In 
the average state the average number 
of pupils carrying fewer than four sub- 
jects’, etc, : 

It was 17 per cent last year, 17 per 
cent this year, and, if I interpret the 
statistics in the March Quarterly con- 
cerning colleges and universities, it is 
17 per cent there. I was quite surprised 
to find that the number of classes of 
more than 30 enrolled in colleges and 
universities was no greater in proportion 
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than in the high schools. 

I might say right here that while we 
gather this information because it is in- 
teresting and shows trends, we have ab- 
solutely no recommendation, no stand- 
ard governing the size of classes in 
North Central high schools. This is gen- 
erally misunderstood. We are accused 
of placing the maximum size of class 
so low that it interferes with the free- 
dom of the school, and a great many 
superintendents and principals work on 
that basis, while, as a matter of fact, 
we say nothing about it as a standard 
or recommendation .. . 

MR. BROWN: As I say, this sum- 
mary will appear in the next issue of 
the Quarterly, and you will probably 
get more satisfaction in studying it first 
hand. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT EARLY: There will 
be a little change in Item 3 of the pro-: 
gram this afternoon. Mr. Maxwell was 
unable to be here, so we are asking Mr. 
E. L. Miller of Detroit to make the 
progress report on special study for 
1929-1931. 

MR. E. L. MILLER: Mr. President,, 
in accordance with the action of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools meet- 
ing in March 1928, the Committee on 
Special Studies has commenced work 
on an investigation of the problem of 
the success of high school graduates in 
June 1928, in their first semester of col- 
lege work in 1928 and 1929. 

The secondary schools which are 
members of the Association were re- 
quested to furnish the names of gradu- 
ates attending higher institutions, and 
the names of the higher institutions at 
which they were in attendance during 
the present year. The blank for collec- 
ting this information was distributed at 
the time of the distribution of the an- 
nual blanks. Reports have been received 
from a large number of the schools, and 
the names are now in process of tabu- 
lation, to be submitted to the higher in- 
stitutions. 

The following table gives the number 
of graduates of secondary schools by 
states and the number of these gradu- 
ates that are now registered in higher 
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institutions. I am not going to read this 
table but I will read the last line. The 
number of graduates from public schools 
in the Association is 104,123, from 
private high schools and academies 7,314, 
a total of 147,437. Of these, 50,168 
have gone from public high schools to 
college, 4,029 from private high schools 
and academies, a total of 54,197. The 
total number of graduates, in round 
numbers, is slightly less than 150,000. 
The total number enrolled in colleges: is 
slightly more than 50,000. The exact 
figure is 36.7 per cent; that is, 36.7 per 
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cent of our high school graduates of 
June entered college last September. 
These lists of names will be submitted 
to colleges next month and after the re- 
turns are received they will be tabulated 
in accordance with the technic followed 
in the study of four years ago. It is 
hoped that this material will be com- 
piled by the first of next December. 

Mr. President, I move that this pro- 
gress report be received and printed in 
the Quarterly. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and carried... 


U. S. Office of Education 


You probably noted in the Press that we have gone back to the 
old name here of the Office of Education, instead of the Bureau of 


Education. 


That is based upon the original conception and also 


upon the fact that we are desirous of getting our educational force 
here out of the position where it has been running the reindeer of 
Alaska as part of its function. This Bureau has had to mix in with 
the domestic affairs of the reindeer. In fact, without the consent 
of this office it has been difficult to sell female reindeer. We feel 
that this is carrying educational administration a little too far. We 
would like to get out of the administration from Washington of the 
schools of Alaska and put our educational service in the field of 
fact-finding, research, and studies of that sort—Excerpt from an 
address of Secretary Wilbur, October 14, 1929. . 
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The Teacher Again’ 


By PRESIDENT GEORGE NORLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CoLORADO, BOULDER 


My colleagues upon the University 
faculty tell me that the failures in their 
classes are due to the poor teaching in 
the high schools, which they allege, send 
to the university graduates duly approved 
and diplomatized who are inadequately 
trained for higher education. Indeed I 
have heard a professor of chemistry say 
that he would prefer to get from the 
high schools students unspoiled by any 
high school training in chemistry. I 
have even heard professors of English 
and of history say the same thing as to 
their departments. In fact some of 
them have organized  sub-freshman 
courses in their respective subjects to 
undo or do what the high schools are 
supposed to have done or not to have 
done. On the other hand, I have heard 
school superintendents and principals 
Say in no uncertain terms that students 
who fail in the university after gradu- 
ating from the high school do so be- 
cause they pass out of the hands of com- 
petent teachers into those of instructors 
who may know something about their 
subjects but do not possess the training 
or the intelligence to teach what they 
know. 

Between these opposing views I have 
found myself somewhat bewildered and 
confused. There have been moments of 
exasperation when I have been tempted 
to exclaim, “A plague o’ both your 
houses.” Of course I have never done 
so; on the contrary, I have up to now 
put on that fixed smile which as Agnes 
Repplier points out, is sported by all 
college presidents and chorus girls in 
public, and have endeavored, in true 
presidential fashion, to remain on good 
terms with both sides. Here and now, 


*An address delivered before the Associa- 
tion meeting in Chicago, March 15, 1929. 


however, I am going to assume that my 
good friends who stand up for the sec- 
ondary schools are on the side of the 
truth, that the teachers in the high 
schools are exonerated from all blame, 
and that the college teachers are on trial, 
if indeed they do not already stand con- 
demned before the world. At any rate 
I know something about the college 
teacher. I have been one, and like most 
college presidents who have stood for 
some years on the desolate heights to 
which they have been beguiled by the 
Father of Lies, I long somewhat wist- 
fully to be down in the vineyard again 
with my erring mates. I have lived al- 
most daily with the college pedagogue 
for the best part of my life, and, having 
done so, I too can see his shortcomings 
and point them out, albeit, knowing him 
as I do, I have no desire to add my own 
raucous voice to the indiscriminate and 
undiscriminating chorus which is now 
yapping at his heels. 

Early in the history of our Country, 
and up to not so long ago, the most ef- 
fective device known to the college peda- 
gogue was the big stick, used without 
sparing, not vindictively, but prayer- 
fully, for the good of the soul. Quincy 
tells us in his “History of Harvard” that 
this discipline was administered with no 
little ceremony. “The disciplined knelt, 
the President prayed and the blows were 
laid on. The services closed with an- 
other prayer by the President.” It is 
true that the first head of Harvard Col- 
lege, Nathaniel Eaton, was dismissed be- 
cause of his use of the cudgel, but that 
was because he departed from custom. 
He omitted the prayer, himself admin- 
istered the discipline, plying in one case 
for about the space of two hours, not 
the conventional rod, but, as the court 
record has it, “a walnut-tree plant big 
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enough to have killed a horse.” Besides, 
there were other shortcomings in the case 
of Nathaniel Eaton, such as that he was 
drunk most of the time, embezzled the 
college money, while his wife “starved 
and neglected the helpless boarders com- 
mitted to her care.” 

Needless to say that in those days 
the college teacher and his pedagogy 
were held in awe, not to say in respect. 
Nowadays, however, the big stick has 
passed from the hands of the teacher 
with a vengeance. The teacher—at any 
rate the college teacher—is now the ob- 
ject of castigation. On every side he 
is assailed with contumely—this dry-as- 
dust mummy of a man fatuously at- 
tempting to mummify fresh and fervent 
youth. Yet like Massachusetts, in Web- 
ster’s famous phrase, “there he stands,” 
and I may add, “his head bloody but un- 
bowed.” I sometimes wonder how he 
“stands.” Perhaps it is because he is 
somewhat out of touch with life. Were 
he as much alive to the criticism which 
is being showered upon him, the ridi- 
cule even, as he is aware of the progress 
of scholarship in his own specialty, he 
would, it seems to me, do one of two 
things: he would either don a_ hair 
shirt in penitence for his sins or a coat 
of mail against the “slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” 

I am not here to deny his shortcom- 
ings. Indeed I have in mind to speak of 
some of them before I get through, but 
first I think it fair to say that he is the 
victim of “outrageous fortune.” No 
such creature as the pallid, bloodless 
ghost of a college professor now con- 
jured upon the stage, in current litera- 
ture and in the public mind generally, 
has ever existed in fact, does not now 
exist, and will, I dare say, never exist. 

Let me give you a few examples of 
the conventional picture. In that ultra- 
realistic play, “The Front Page,” some 
woman enters a complaint against a 
peeping Tom. A newspaper reporter, 
trying to solve the problem, asks her to 
describe him. She is very vague as to 
what he looked like. The reporter then 
asks, “did he look like a college profes- 
sor?” Of course he “looked like a col- 
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lege professor,’—and there you are. — 

Again, some time ago I was riding in 
the club-car of a transcontinental train. 
Having just been the proud recipient of 
an honorary degree from a respected 
university, I felt the dignity of my call- 
ing more than at any time before or 
since. I found myself in pleasant con- 
versation with a prosperous looking busi- 
ness man, a vender of patent medicines 
he was. Finally came from him the in- 
evitable question, “What is your busi- 
ness?” I found it difficult to say just 
what my business was. I had not the 
ready wit of the President of Smith 
College, who, in a similar situation, in 
reply to a travelling salesman who re- 
marked, “My line’s skirts, what’s yours” ? 
answered like a flash, “My line’s skirts 
too.” I could think of nothing so pat, 
and answered rather lamely, “I suppose 
you would call me a teacher.” He looked 
at me for a time in blank amazement, 
and then, wishing to let me down po- 
litely, remarked, “You look to me like 
a man who might make a living at some- 
thing else.” 

Finally let me cite an example from 
current literature, not from the more 
sensational nickelodeon weeklies, but 
from a magazine of a more sober sort. 
I refer to an article entitled “The Harm 
my Education Did Me,” written by a 
woman who appropriately withholds her 
name. Having been disappointed in her 
preparatory education, she went with 
high hopes to college. There, however, 
she found the following: ‘Freshman 
composition proved to be in the hands of 
a bent and yellowed creature in rusty 
black,’ with curious eccentricities which 
were explained later when she broke 
down mentally and lapsed permanently 
into a pathological condition. So much 
for her introduction to English composi- 
tion. In philosophy, she found herself 
under “an antique ex-minister with a 
Biblical beard, watery eyes, and a men- 
tality approaching its second childhood. 
He came cheap, being too old to preach 
and having a young second wife and a 
raft of children. While he droned con- 
scientiously like a feeble bumble-bee, we 
ate chocolates, exchanged messages, and 
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studied other lessons, not from natural 
perversity, but because being practical 
young women, we saw no value in mak- 
ing notes on material which the profes- 
sor had obviously ‘read up’ the evening 
before from our own large, dull green 
text book.” 

The above, which appeared in an eph- 
emeral magazine, is now “eternalized” 
in a book, “The New Leaven,” by Stan- 
wood Cobb, who quotes this complaint as 
giving a typical, picture of the American 
College. 

“Angels and ministers of grace defend 
. us!” If I were to read that wail as a 

typical picture to the students of the 
University with which I am connected, 
keen as they are to “get anything on the 
faculty,” they would drown my words 
with Gargantuan laughter. Perhaps such 
a college may have existed thirty years 
ago, though I know of none such, but 
today when criticism of the faculty has 
become the favorite indoor sport of 
students and when college journals are 
even encouraged in some universities to 
indulge in that evaluation of courses 
and professors which only immature 
students are competent to make, such a 
college would speedily be gathered to its 
fathers. 

Yet this distorted image of the college 
teacher remains fixed in the public mind, 
and I do not fool myself that anything 
we can say in meetings like this will 
serve as a corrective. Perhaps Holly- 
wood, which now has become the fons 
et origo of the world’s ideas of life and 
of truth, by presenting a picture of the 
college teacher as a “red blooded he 
man,” playing poker and drinking boot- 
leg and running away with other men’s 
wives, might rehabilitate him in public 
esteem as a competent guide, philosopher 
and friend of flaming youth. 

Meanwhile, if only as an academic 
pastime, it is interesting to ask and try 
to answer the question why it is that a 
third of a century ago there was little 
criticism of the college, whereas now 
when the equipment and teaching in the 
college are vastly better than they have 
ever been, and when the offerings of the 
college have been incredibly enriched 
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over the lean curriculum of the day . 
before yesterday, slamming the college 
and the college teacher has become the 
all but universal avocation of the Ameri- 
can people. I have discussed that ques- 
tion elsewhere* and can only touch upon 
it here. Is there, I wonder, something 
like a state of war? And are the atro- 
cities attributed to the college and to 
the college teacher explicable as part of 
the propaganda of war? Can it be that 
SOCIETY, “writ large,” is intent upon 
taking by storm the citadels of learn- 
ing? Thirty years ago Society was not 
covetous of the college. The college was 
allowed to be a thing apart—a cloistered 
academy. Now, however, Society is in- 
creasingly appropriating the college. At- 
tendance has almost trebled in a decade. 
Indeed we seem to be moving rapidly 
towards a point where no American will 
be well dressed without a collegiate, I 
will not say a college, education. Would 
it, then, be brash to say that Society now 
seems determined to take over the col- 
lege, to go through it on its own terms, 
and to carry into and out of it its own 
sense of values, and that the college is 
battling with its back to the wall against 
the demand that it should be as respons- 
ive to public taste as, say, the front page 
of the modern newspaper? I am in 
theory a Jeffersonian democrat and I be- 
lieve that in the long run the will of the 
people will prevail. I am not sure what 
the deliberate collective wisdom of our 
people will turn out to be. I do not 
despair. But I do have a misgiving that 
Society with its sense of values is more 
interested in Isadora Duncan than in 
Madame Curie, more interested in Demp- 
sey than in Einstein, more interested 
in football than in calculus, more inter- 
ested in Alpha Beta Zeta than in Phi 
Beta Kappa, more interested in the “side 
shows” than in the “main tent,” and I 
fear that this sense of values is reflected 
upon every college campus in this 
country. 

In any case, it cannot be said that 
the American college is, what it ought 


*The Liberal College, School and Society, 
Jan. 22, 1927. 
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ideally to be, a partnership of younger 
and older students engaged in a common 
business. Rather one might almost say, 
it is an institution of opposing, not to 
say hostile, trenches, with a rather dreary 
no-man’s land between—in the one 
trench the faculty with its interest in 
scholarship and a considerable but un- 
vociferous group of students pressing 
their cause, and arrayed against them 
a by no means inconsiderable group of 
attractive clamorous youth interested in 
scholarship only*to the extent of “getting 
by” and feeling emphatically that college 
would be a glorious place if there were 
no professors, no classes, no examina- 
tions, but only those interests which by 
a strange irony have come to be known 
as student activities. 

Well this—let us be honest with our- 
selves—is the situation. How then shall 
the problem be resolved? I, for one, 
avow my incompetency by saying that 
I do not know. Elimination of the stu- 
dent whose primary interest is not in 
study is by no means an easy matter, 
nor, I dare say, has the problem been 
resolved in those colleges which now 
practice a rigorous selection. Some -one 
has proposed that we satisfy the ineluct- 
able passion of the American people for 
a collegiate education by conferring the 
A. B. degree on every child at birth, 
and so leave the professor free to break 
the bread of life to those who are hungry 
for it. Dean McConn has written a 
very thoughtful and a most interesting 
book, entitled “College or Kindergarten,” 
in which he proposes quite seriously, 
supporting his proposal with very cogent 
arguments, that we frankly accept the 
cleavage of which I have spoken as in- 
evitable, that we recognize the claims 
of both groups, and that we provide sep- 
arate institutions for them: one a college 
for “a student body consisting of real 
students, lovers of learning, fired with 
intellectual ardor, voluntarily crowding 
the lecture halls, libraries, and labora- 
tories, rather than the stadium, the 
- dancing floor, and the movies ;” the other 
a college which would be a glorified 
country club or, as he prefers to call 
it, “a kindergarten college, a place for 
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play, mostly innocent and helpful, but 
very slightly affected by those intellectual 
values which professors like to suppose 
the word college should connote.” 

I can take time to quote only that 
much from Dean McConn’s book, al- 
though the little I have quoted is inade- 
quate to convey his feeling. He makes 
no invidious distinction here between 
sheep and goats among students. He 
likes them both and thinks something 
should be done for both, but insists that 
they do not flourish in the same flock 
and that they should be tended and pas- 
tured separately. 

I commend to you Dean McConn’s 
book, because, unlike some other critics 
of the Revolutionary school, he keeps 


‘his eye on the ball while he swings his 


club. . But I am not sure that the em- 
barrassment of the college is to be re- 
solved—certainly not in our generation 
—by the simple expedient of the repro- 
duction of colleges through division. 
For one thing, the goats may not take 
kindly to being segregated as “super- 
kindergarteners hunting a playground,” 
and may continue to hurdle the barriers 
of the sheepfold and to covet the sheep- 
skin which bears the stamp of academic 
respectability. Anyhow the line of cleav- 
age is not very thoroughly marked, and it 
may be that some fusion may yet be ef- 
fected whereby the serious-minded stu- 
dent may find himself in an atmosphere 
congenial to his purpose, while the stu- 
dent whose main passion is to prolong 
the days of his infancy may be beguiled 
into respect for and even into the pur- 
suit of learning, the professor remaining 
in charge of the ‘‘main tent,” not as a 
master, but as a partner with younger 
students in the business of education. 
Perhaps if the professor should resist a 
bit more the tendency to set himself 
apart from his students—to put away 
absolutely all childish things—and should 
seek, instead, to understand, if not to 
share, their youthful interests and even 
their immature enthusiasms, then per- 
haps he might find them more ready and 
willing to seize and carry on the torch of 
learning which he holds out to them—a 
torch, mind you, not merely a ladle of 
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scholastic erudition having no relation to 
their lives, but a torch to light them on 
their way. When we have exhausted our 
efforts in this direction without avail, 
then and not till then we may with good 
grace sue for the divorce of incompat- 
ible groups. 

Here again, in urging that there may 
be improvement in college teaching I do 
not wish to join the hue and cry of the 
hecklers of the college professor. I know 
him too well and I regard him too highly 
for that. Indeed I would hazard the 
opinion that no more admirable type 
exists in our civilization. He is, how- 
ever, human, and, like all human beings, 
more or less the creature of circum- 
stances, 

I have already indicated that he has 
been the victim of a circumstance which 
in a short period of time has deluged 
our institutions of higher learning with 
a flood of numbers which we have been 
ill prepared to receive—a flood which 
has disturbed, if not roiled, the springs 
of learning. During the same period he 
has been influenced also by another cir- 
cumstance—the requirement of extreme 
specialization. He has been trained in 
graduate schools which have insisted that 
he know more than all the rest of the 
world put together about some one thing 
and that he publish that knowledge in a 
thesis which must be a new contribu- 
tion, and is once in a while a significant 
contribution, to the archives of civiliza- 
tion. Naturally, then, he has felt con- 
strained to center his attention and his 
interest upon a narrow, isolated field, 
often at the sacrifice of broad scholar- 
ship and largeness of vision, with the 
result that a doctor of philosophy fresh 
from the graduate mint is sometimes as 
lacking in the ability to “see life steadily 
and see it whole” as is, for example, 
any Menckenite whose intimate knowl- 
edge of human history is limited to the 
workings of the Volstead Act and to 
whom, therefore, the Declaration of In- 
dependence is ‘bunk’, Moreover the 
colleges have themselves aided and abet- 
ted this narrowing of the field of vision 
by making technical research and publi- 
cation thereof the sine qua non of ap- 
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pointments, promotions, and increases in 
salary. Is it any wonder, then, since we 
have it on sacred authority that “where 
a man’s treasure is there will his heart 
be also,” that here and there or now 
and then the professor has looked upon 
research as his main business and that 
teaching, like the grasshopper, has be- 
come a burden? I am speaking now, 
not of the research which is a religion 
—the passion “to follow knowledge like 
a sinking star beyond the utmost bounds 
of human thought,” which is the highest 
work of man and certainly the privilege 
and duty of the teacher; I am speaking 
rather of the research which is a fetish 
a vastly different thing. The true 
researcher, like Hippocrates, will always 
have a passion to teach. 

Thirty years ago there was ina certain 
American college a chair of Ancient and 
Natural History. That was a bit amusing 
then, but is more amusing now. We 
have travelled very far from that syn- 
optic extreme and have now arrived at 
an extreme equally absurd, though not 
as yet to ourselves equally amusing— 
the extreme in our colleges and universi- 
ties of a rather thorogoing disaggregra- 
tion of scholars and disintegration of 
learning, wherein the student finds it 
difficult, not to say impossible, to relate 
to each other the fragments of knowl- 
edge which he picks up in isolated de- 
partments, and therefore misses the 
thrills of the intellectual life. 

I do not intend to say that there are 
not still teachers of broad vision in the 
college. Happily there are. Happily 
there are still scholars who can view 
their special fields of learning in relation 
to life, scholars who “plucking the flower 
out of the crannied wall” attempt to see 
in it and make others see in it “what God 
and man is,” scholars, I mean, who can 
teach; and I have noted that such teach- 
ers have never failed and do not now 
fail to interest even those whom Dean 
McConn terms our “kindergarteners,” 
and whom Matthew Arnold lovingly 
called our “young barbarians at play.” 

But the trend of higher education has 
been against this kind of teaching and 
has carried the college teacher willy nilly 
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to a point where he himself is dismayed 
and is beginning to rebel against it. I 
have quoted before* and I venture to 
quote again the protest of one of them, 
himself a distinguished specialist. He 
writes: “With the development of our 
complex modern civilization, those in- 
dividuals having the greatest intelligence 
tend more and more to become specialists 
in comparatively narrow fields. The 
professor of chemistry is not interested 
in the details of biological work; even 
the professor of literature may become 
so absorbed in the art of presentation 
as to forget the actual problems of life. 
The biologist becomes an entomologist 
or a helminthologist or even a coleop- 
terist or a hematologist, and is bored if 
anyone discusses a group of animals out- 
side of his particular province. The 
student of living forms often will not 
look at their fossil ancestors, while the 
paleontologist seems almost oblivious of 


_the fact that his subjects were once 


alive. All this is in a large measure un- 
avoidable and it ill becomes anyone to 
complain of the specialists, whose gifts 
to mankind can hardly be overestimated. 
It is of course true that faculties do not 
consist entirely of specialists, but the 
ablest and the most experienced mem- 
bers are mainly of this type. What do 
they have in common? Not much that 
can be called intellectual; rather, the 
superficial things of life, games and 
amusements, funny stories and light con- 
versation. * * * Let us put it this way: 
our frivolities unite us; our intellectual 
labors separate us; in the one field we 
speak a common language, in the other 
we are increasingly unintelligible to one 
anothene =. What can be expected 
of the students in the presence of such 
a situation?’ And he closes with these 
impertinent words: “Could we only 
convert the faculties, who knows what 
might happen to the students!” 

This may be of interest as coming 
from a professor of systematic zoology 
im my own University. I might speak 
also of a searching self-survey made not 


a eerny in Education and other papers, 
p. 4. 
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long ago by the College of Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Colorado, 
which raised some serious questions for 
our faculty to consider looking to the 
improvement of teaching, recommending 
among other things that each department 
conduct informally a course in pedagogy 
for its own instructors.* This may be 
symptomatic of a general ferment in col- 
lege faculties, but I am bound to say 
that the general attitude seems still rather 
conservative. I should say that the at- 
titude of the average professor who is 
open minded is admirably expressed by 
the report made by the Committee of this 
Association on the Professional Train- 
ing of College Teachers, two years ago. 
The professor is, for one thing, stand- 
offish about methodology. He is not im- 
pressed, for example, by the intemperate 
attacks upon the lecture method. He 
knows, as well as any one else, that to 
drone out lecture notes to be regurgitated 
in examinations is vicious pedagogy, but 
he knows perfectly well that the lecture 
properly used is an excellent teaching 
device. Socrates could not and did not 
use the lecture method, but Aristotle 
could and did, and both were great 
teachers. Also he wrinkles his brow at 
the shibboleths which are flung at him 
from our schools of education. He does 
not understand, for instance, why it is 
a reproach to be a “subject teacher.” 
If he is not a moron, and usually he is 
not, he knows well enough that to set 
forth his subject without regard to his 
audience—to break a stone to his classes 
and call it the bread of life, and then 
complain of their lack of appetite—is a 
futile and stupid thing to do; but he is 
also alive to the fact that his students 
expect him, and rightly expect him, not 
only to understand them, but above all 
to “know his stuff.” He is perplexed 
by the doctrine that the subject matter 
which is taught is only important as 
something on which to sharpen the teeth 
and claws of our thinking and that the 
residuum of years upon years of learn- 
ing is merely the quality of sharpness, 
or that, as Mr. Bernard Shaw, the great- 


*See School and: Society, March 17, 1928. 
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est of all purveyors of half-truths, puts 
it, “Education is what we have left 
after we have forgotten all that we have 
learned.” He knows, as every one should 
know, that this simply is not true; at 
any rate it is not the whole truth. He 
is, I-say, puzzled but not over impressed 
by the fusillades of criticism which are 
for the most part beside the mark. Yet 
he is no longer complaisant, if ever by 
and large he was so, about his teaching; 
he is conscious of the importance and 
the difficulty of his job, and is disposed 
to welcome light and leading from any 
quarter, which will enhance the effective- 
ness of college teaching. 

And yet, may I point out to you in 
this connection an amusing situation? 
The professor of physics when he goes 
to his national meeting participates in 
a program whose object is to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge; so with the 
professor of zoology; so with the pro- 
fessor of literature. The Association of 
American University Professors, on the 
other hand, representing all the fields of 
learning, when it meets, deliberates 
mainly upon large questions of adminis- 
trative policy. But when a national con- 
vention meets to consider ways and 
means for the improvement of college 
teaching, like the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges in Chat- 
tanooga two months ago, where some 
two hundred and seventy-five colleges 
were represented, it is attended mostly 
by presidents and deans, who do not 
teach. 

Let us, however, be of good cheer. 
It is a mark of progress when presidents 
and deans, who presumably have some- 
thing to do with the selection of teach- 
ers, place the improvement of teaching 
foremost in their deliberations. At any 
rate, the Chattanooga convention, it 
seems to me, went to the very root of 
the matter in its urgent petition to our 
graduate schools to be a bit more con- 
scious of the fact that, since three- 
fourths of their doctors of philosophy 
enter the profession of teaching, they 
are in effect the teacher training institu- 
tions for the colleges and universities. 
The recommendations to the graduate 
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schools resolved upon by that conven- 
tion are, I think you will agree with 
me, as interesting as they are sound: 

“That no graduate school admit to 
candidacy for the doctorate any stu- 
dent intending to engage in college 
teaching who has not a wide back- 
ground of intellectual interest and ex- 
perience.” 

“That efforts be made to give to 
each graduate student intending to en- 
gage in college teaching an adequate 
training in methods of teaching as ap- 
plied to the department of knowledge 
in which the student is working.” 

“That each graduate school should 
offer to students intending to engage 
in college teaching an adequate and 
varied optional course in the instruc- 
tional and administrative problems of 
the American college.” 

“That for those graduate students 
who are intending to engage in col- 
lege teaching there be an optional 
quantitative relaxation of the research 
requirement ;” and 

“That heads of departments in grad- 
uate schools regard it as a part of 
their task to acquaint themselves with 
all readily ascertainable evidence as to 
the teaching ability of their graduate 
students.” 

Meantime, while we wait upon the 
graduate schools to “come over and help 
us,” may I bring this paper to a close by 
saying that although I am as yet skep- 
tical about the wisdom of putting any 
straight jacket of methodology upon the 
professor, being inclined to respect and 
foster the individuality of the teacher 
quite as much as that of the student, 
yet I am tempted to draw from the 
example of the greatest teachers I have 
known—men who appealed to and left 
their touch upon even the most frivolous 
among their students—certain inferences 
which may be valid for college teaching, 
perhaps for all teaching? They have 
by no means been themselves cast in the 
same mould nor have they cast their 
teaching in the same mould, but they 
seem to me to have had certain things 
in common. Each of them was a com- 
panion of youth, not in their work alone, 
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but now and then in their play also. 
Each of them was what I venture to 
call a high priest of learning. Each of 
them gave the impression, not unctu- 
ously, but simply and unconsciously, of 
“being about his Father’s business.” 
Each felt and made others feel that he 
was breaking the bread of life. And— 
what is no less important—each assumed 
by his attitude and bearing that his stu- 
dents were hungry for that bread. None 
of them was the author, or could have 
been the author, of that notorious class- 
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room quip: “Gentlemen, if you will be 
patient a few moments longer, I still 
have a few pearls to cast.” 

Knowledge of one’s subject, not only 
in itself, but in its relationships, and 
reverence for that knowledge as an in- 
strument of freedom; knowledge of 
one’s students and reverence for what 
they have it in them to become—are not 
these the prime requisites of a pedagogy 
which may enlist the partnership of our 
students with us in the common business 
of education? 


Growth of Junior Colleges 


Mr. Carl A. Jessen, specialist in secondary education in the 
Office of Education, alias the U. S. Bureau of Education, recently 
reported a study which shows that junior colleges in the United 
States have increased from 207 in 1922 to 325 in 1927, while the 
student enrollment within them has increased 121 per cent during 


that time. 


Of the 325 institutions, 105 are of a public character, 


whereas in 1922 there were but 46 such colleges maintained at public 


expense. 
is second with twenty. 


California heads with 30 


public junior colleges and Iowa 
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Report of Committee on Athletics 


After the adoption of the report on 
Athletics last March it was voted to es- 
tablish a committee to put the standards 
into operation. Standards may be ap- 
plied directly to institutions or institu- 
tions may submit evidence of member- 
ship in good standing in an accredited 
athletic conference. If athletic confer- 
ences can and will assume responsibility 
for applying our standards, the admin- 
istrative duties of the Commission on 
Higher Education will be greatly re- 
duced. This result is much to be de- 
sired in view of the increasing activities 
of the Commission. However, there are 
some who believe that we cannot suc- 
cessfully apply our standards by dele- 
gating responsibility to athletic confer- 
ences; that we should deal directly with 
the administrative authorities of insti- 
tutions on whom ultimate responsibility 
for enforcing standards must rest. 

In the existing situation this Commit- 
tee has proceeded to make plans for 
accrediting athletic conferences and has 
done some preliminary work. There 
are more than thirty athletic confer- 
ences in North Central territory. The 
Secretary of the Committee has com- 
municated with the various conferences 
and has secured from them copies of 
their constitutions and rules. thletic 
conference rules very generally are con- 
fined to regulation of eligibility of ath- 
letes. Our standards do not touch on 
questions of eligibility of individual 
players. We are interested chiefly in 
determining the eligibility of institutions 
for intercollegiate competition. There- 
fore in accrediting conferences we shall 
look to the constitution of conferences 
as representing faculties rather than de- 
partments of physical education and 
athletics. 

No conferences have been accredited 
up to date and no comprehensive report 
on fulfillment of standards has been 
received from all institutions which 
were members of this Association prior 
to the adoption of the standards on 
athletics. Numerous inquiries on appli- 


cation of standards have been received. 
In this way our standards are doubtless 
operating to determine institutional poli- 
cies and practices. Furthermore, insti- 
tutions applying for inspection and ac- 
crediting have been required to fill out 
reports showing conformity to our 
standards. 

The chairman of the committee has 
attended meetings of four conferences. 
The Athletic Directors of Western In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Conferences (Big 
10) adopted resolutions commending the 
standards adopted by the North Central 
Association as being the same in sub- 
stance as standards adopted and promo- 
ted by the Western Intercollegiate Con- 
ference. The directors of the Western 
Conference furthermore adopted a reso- 
lution pledging members of the confer- 
ence not to hold any athletic relations 
with any institution in the area of the 
North Central Association that may be 
dropped by the North Central Associa- 
tion because of violation of or failure 
to fulfill the aforementioned athletic 
standards. 

The Illinois Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference (Little 19) December 7, 
1928, approved the athletic standards 
of North Central Association in prin- 
ciple and pledged hearty cooperation in 
an effort to establish those standards 
as the ideals for the conference. The 
Mid-West Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference in session December 8, 1928 
endorsed the standards of the North 
Central Association and pledged itself 
to cooperate with the Association in 


carrying out the standards. The vote 
was unanimous. 
The Iowa _ Intercollegiate Athletic 


Conference in session in Des Moines, 
December 14, 1928 approved the prin- 
ciple of the Athletic standards of North 
Central Association appointing a com- 
mittee to draw up suitable resolutions 
and to present the same at the next 
business session of the conference next 
May. The vote was unanimous. 

H. M. Gage, Geo. F. Zook, 

J. L. Griffith. 
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Progress Report on Special Studies’ 


By E. L. MILLER, 


In accordance with the action of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
meeting in March, 1928, the committee 
on special studies has commenced work 
on an investigation of the problem of the 
success of high school graduates in June, 
1928 in their first semester of college 
work in 1928 and 1929. The Secondary 
Schools which are members of the Asso- 
ciation were requested to furnish the 
names of graduates attending higher in- 
stitutions and the names of the higher 
institutions at which they were in at- 


Detroit, MicHIGAN 


tion of the annual blanks. Reports have 
been received from a large number of 
the schools and the names are now in 
process of tabulation to be submitted to 
the higher institutions. The following 
table gives the number of graduates of 
Secondary Schools by states and the 
number of these graduates that are now 
registered in higher institutions : 

This table reveals the fact that 36.7 % 
of the graduates of June entered col- 
lege in September. These lists of names 
will be submitted to colleges in April 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF GRAD- 

GRADUATES IN 1928 UATES ENTERING COLLEGE 

State Public Private Total Public Private Total 
TE AULOFUR AO SON ge ule 1,433 40 1,473 666 28 694 
ANpleansasay:tstcwe ee} 2,207 85 2,292 920 43 963 
@dlorado. ns. 5,316 123 5,439 2,144 62 2,206 
Mingis ey ett oe 20,394 2,080 22,474 7,361 1,178 8,539 
Padianates vk eas 9,739 309 10,048 3,149 244 3,393 
Wowacracn coe te 9,415 227 9,642 2.819 117 2,936 
ISanSasisan ree 8,044 269 8,313 2,876 118 2,904 
Michigan’ 18s nage 12,371 741 13,112 4,494 390 4,884 
Minnesota <-ke ts 7,769 449 8,218 2,847 284 3,131 
Missouris 20a 8,167 944 9,111 3,062 551 3,613 
Montana: vas sacs, 2,234 7 2,241 717 4 721 
Nebraska favo see ie 5,514 141 5,655 1,446 as 1,446 
New Mexico 1,053 14 1,067 472 3 "475 
North Dakota ............ 2,146 33 2,179 915 10 925 
Ohigns eek rT 21,289 1,292 22,581 7,566 660 8.226 
Oklahoma 6,603 54 6,657 2,818 26 2.844 
South Dakota ........... 2,410 61 2,471 935 29 064 
West WMitginia, & ea) 3,319 28 3,347 1,480 1,480 
Wisconsin © .-../..-..-0...... 9,514 417 9,931 3,137 282 3.419 
AViyomingy <2. oe) 1,186 ae 1,186 344 * "344 
140,123 7,314 147,437 50,168 4.029 54,197 


tendance during the present year. The 
blank for collecting the information was 
distributed at the time of the distribu- 


*This report was made at the time of the 
annual meeting in Chicago, March 14, 1929, 


and after the returns are received they 
will be tabulated in accordance with the 
technique followed in the study of four 
years ago. It is hoped the material will 
be compiled by the first of December. 
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Some of the Advantages to be Derived by a 
High School that is a Member of the 


North Central Association* 


1. Membership in the North Central 
Association places an institution in 
an honor group of schools. 


2. It strengthens and crystalizes public 
opinion in favor of an efficient school 
system. 


3. It assists the Superintendent and 
High School Principal in securing 
the support and cooperation of the 
Board of Education in maintaining 
high standards and in the develop- 
ment of better school facilities. 


4. The North Central Association is a 
leading agency in the improvement 
of education. The organization is 
the most generally recognized stand- 
ardizing agency for high schools and 
colleges in the North Central states, 
if, indeed, it does not rank first in 
prestige in the United States. In the 
educational world, therefore, recog- 
nition by the North Central Associa- 


*This is the report of a committee which 
the Commission on Secondary Schools re- 
quested should be appointed at the time of its 
annual meeting in Chicago in March, 1929.— 
The Editor. 


tion means the same as high ranking 
by Dun or Bradstreet in the field of 
finance and business. 


Membership is a guarantee to par- 
ents and to members of the local 
board of education, who may not be 
familiar with the details of educa- 
tional policy and procedure, that the 
school is conducted in accordance 
with generally accepted principles 
which are considered by educational . 
experts to be the minimum essentials 
to satisfactory achievement. 


The North Central Association 
Quarterly presents the combined 
thought and work of twenty of the 
progressive states of the country in 
school procedure. The Quarterly 
furnishes members adequate infor- 
mation about the Association, which 
in turn, exemplifies a democratic 
school system in operation. 


(signed) COMMITTEE: 


W. H. Gemmill, Chairman. 
Roy Gittinger. 
J. N. Deahl. 
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A Major Problem of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools 


By F. C. LANDSITTEL, CHarrmMan, Cotumsus, OHIO 


With the adjournment of another 
highly satisfying convention of the As- 
sociation, at least the usual number of 
important transactions passed into the 
record. To say this is not to suggest, 
however, that ideas have thus been rele- 
gated to the past or problems in all in- 
stances finally solved. As is the usual 
case, certain of the legislative acts that 
were passed but lend new life to old 
problems by registering merely a revised 
plan of attack. Somewhat the same 
kind of result, moreover, may be seen 
as following from discussions of pro- 
posed actions that for one reason or 
another failed. 

A persisting problem of the Secondary 
Commission, affected in the convention in 
the latter of the two ways just men- 
tioned, hinges upon that irrepressible 
term equivalent in Standard Seven. 
The source of a good deal of our dif- 
ficulty with this disturber is failure to 
observe that it refers definitely to equi- 
valency of college work done by teachers 
and not to equivalency of colleges. The 
latter interpretation led us some years 
ago to the forming of a list of equiva- 
lent colleges, so called, against which 
the Commission on Higher Institutions 
quite justifiably entered protest. With 
tepudiation of this list goes, as may 
be hoped, redirection of our attention 
so as to keep in central position the com- 
petency of the teacher under investiga- 
tion, to which the strength of the college 
from which he may have graduated re- 
lates necessarily as a problem, but as only 
a subsidiary one. 

The presumption is that graduates of 
regularly accredited colleges have made 
such professional preparation, assuming 
the fifteen semester hours in education, 
as may at once be accepted as being up 
to the standard. This carries with it by 


implication the further presumption that 
graduates of other colleges have not 
made acceptable preparation. Hence tt 
will devolve upon such of this latter 
group as hope to find acceptance, or upon 
school officials contemplating their em- 
ployment, to show that their work in 
college was of clearly superior quality 
as compared to the normal of the in- 
stitution from which they come. That 
individuals may be expected to be found 
who have thus in a sense risen above 
their opportunities as found in a weak 
college, can not safely be denied. In 
other words there are students in the 
weaker colleges who because of excep- 
tional native ability and application come 
to the completion of their work with at- 
tainments that are at the least equal to 
those of the graduates of perhaps even 
the strongest of regularly accredited col- 
leges. Their number, however, will of 
necessity be limited, varying from col- 
lege to college according somewhat to 
the relative strength of the institutions 
concerned. 

It may be a defensible course of 
procedure to refuse to consider any of 
the graduates of colleges that are known 
to be markedly inferior. To re- 
ject thus in wholesale fashion, however, 
the product of institutions which are 
just below the border line of accrediting 
would be certain to be denying to the 
schools some talent at least which they 
may in reality be very fortunate in se- 
curing. We purpose not to stand in our 
own light in such fashion, when we ad- 
mit to consideration equivalent college 
work. 

To determine just what under this 
head can be accepted with justice to all 
interests concerned is by no means an 
easy task. Since the general principle 
presented above, that individuals of spe- 


oe. 
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cial native merit occasionally qualify in 
spite of institutional limitations, as the 
writer believes, constitutes the sole or at 
least the chief basis upon which equiva- 
lency of scholarship is admitted, it would 
seem to follow rather inexorably that 
each case in which equivalency is claimed 
is an individual one, to be considered 
on strictly its own merits. Under this 
principle it obviously not only could but 
often would happen that of two gradu- 
ates of the same college one might be 
approved and the other disapproved. 
This is but another way of saying that 
the acceptance of any individual gradu- 


-ate of a particular college should signify 


nothing in the way of general approval 
of that college. The rating of colleges 
is the proper prerogative of the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions only, and 
the patent course through which ready 


_acceptance of all graduates can be se- 


cured is regular accrediting at the hands 
of this Commission. 

It does not follow, however, from the 
considerations just presented that the 
relative strength of unaccredited institu- 
tions is to be left entirely out of the ac- 
counting. Graduates of these are as a 
rule assumed to be unqualified. To ad- 
mit of possible equivalency in some cases 
is but to open the way to reasonable 
doubt in the application of the general 
rule; and assuredly there would be less 
of doubt to be overcome in reaching the 
decision to reject finally a graduate of a 
weak college than of a relatively strong 
one. In dealing with the college aspect 
of the problem presented by applicants 
under this equivalency provision, state 
committees, upon whom the responsibility 
for first judgment devolves, may rely 
safely enough perhaps upon their own in- 
formation when colleges located in their 
own state are involved. In other cases, 
the need of competent advice will be 
felt. Such aid as under the circumstances 
is most to be desired can ordinarily be 
obtained through correspondence with 
the chief entrance officer of the respec- 
tive state universities in which the cases 
originate. It is an established practice 
among entrance officers to consult one 
another regarding the less known col- 
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leges; and there is scarcely a doubt but 
that they would altogether willingly ad- 
mit our state committees to their circle 
of confidences. 

Along with the strength of a college 
always goes the studentship of the indi- 
vidual in determining how well educated 
a person is turned out. The latter of 
these two factors is especially crucial in 
the kind of cases now under considera- 
tion. Investigation of their merits ac- 
cordingly should be so directed as to un- 
cover the fullest possible facts regarding 
individual achievement. A complete 
transcript of the college record, inclu- 
ding marks received, would seem to be 
indispensible. Along with this should 
be considered such evidence as may be 
available bearing upon the standard of 
marking represented by the practice of 
the institution concerned. Personal con- 
ference between the applicant teacher 
and preferably two or more of the state 
committee-men should prove especially 
helpful in reaching an intelligent judg- 
ment. There is good reason, moreover, 
why this personal interview should take 
the character, although inostensibly, of an 
oral examination of the candidate’s 
scholarship. It should serve also to 
bring to light attitudes and traits, par- 
ticularly those, like initiative, purposeful- 
ness, and industry, which may be con- 
sidered as having some bearing upon ac- 
complishment. Experience may be men- 
tioned final among the factors that should 
be taken into account, special weight be- 
ing attached to evidences of progress in 
service as against mere length of service. 

To make the extensive kind of sur- 
vey of a case outlined above will take 
time. It puts entirely out of the ques- 
tion any such post haste action as is not 
infrequently urged under the pressure of 
more or less real emergency. The ines- 
capable reply to any and all such de- 
mands must be that if immediate ap- 
pointment is made, the action must be 
taken in full light of the risk of non- 
acceptance. In other words, if the 
standing of the high school concerned 
is to be protected, such an appointment 
must be regarded by all persons in in- 
terest as conditional upon the outcome 
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of full investigation of the qualifications 
of the appointee. It would be well that 
all parties concerned should be still 
further reminded that judgment can not 
be passed with complete finality until af- 
ter observation of the teacher’s class- 
room work in the course of inspection 
of schools, although the case would not 
be different in this respect than if he had 
not in the beginning been of the doubt- 
ful class of graduates. 

Expressions of concern have already 
been heard regarding the status in which 
graduates of institutions in the Associa- 
tion’s teacher-training list, and not in 
the regular accredited list, will find them- 
selves. We are under obligation, it 
would seem, to respect both lists to the 
extent that they represent four-year 
colleges. Since in 1931, by action of 
the higher Commission, the first one is 
to be discontinued and its function 
served to an extent by the list of junior 
colleges, a new problem will then have 
to be faced. 

This problem will arise from the clas- 
sification, as seems altogether likely, of 
certain four-year institutions, not able 
to attain to the standards governing the 
regular college list, as junior colleges. 
In the light of the normal organization 
of institutions of junior college type, it 
would appear to be all but inevitable 
that in examining four-year colleges, 
for possible accrediting as junior col- 
leges, attention will be given chiefly to 
the work of the first two years, possibly 
to the neglect of conditions affecting the 
quality of work in the last two. Just 
how much of a problem we shall have 
on our hands when this new procedure 
develops depends upon what the proce- 
dure turns out to be. It lies mainly in 
the future, at any rate, and is referred 
to here only on the principle, that to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. Mean- 
while we can in honor not stop short of 
acceptance of all graduates of both the 
regular accredited colleges and recog- 
nized institutions for the training of 
teachers, in so far as the latter are of 
the four-year type. 
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From the foregoing consideration we 
may derive the following specific essen- 
tials of action, which ought to be ob- 
served by secondary school administra- 
tors and by state committeemen as the 
active outposts of the Commission: 

1. Graduates of no other colleges than 
those recognized by the North 
Central Association as worthy of 
accrediting in either the regular or 
the teacher-training list, of in- 
stitutions similarly recognized by 
other regional accrediting agencies, 
can be accepted unqualifiedly for 
employment in North Central As- 
sociation high schools. 

2. Employment of others than the 
above classes of graduates must be 
understood as involving inevitable 
delay, while their scholarship is be- 
ing investigated, and probable re- 
jection in the end. 
In the evaluation of college work 
offered as the equivalent of that or- 
dinarily done in a regularly ac- 
credited institution, the claim in 
each instance is to be considered on 
its individual merits. 

4. The standards obtaining in the 
college concerned are of manifest 
worth as evidence in the case; but 
it does not follow from acceptance 
or rejection of a graduate of any 
given college that the same finding 
will result in the cases of other 

_ graduates of that college. 

4. The complete transcript of college 
work, including the marks received, 
is essential to the determination of 
the claimed equivalency, the stand- 
ard of marking being also a materi- 
al consideration. 

5. Investigation through personal in- 
terview is desirable as a means of 
bringing out personality _ traits 
which justifiably may be interpreted 
as scholarship tendencies, and of 
subjecting scholarship itself some- 
what to direct examination. 

6. Experience may be taken into ac- 
count safely only in so far as it 
reflects professional growth. 


ioe) 
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Changes in the Standards for Accrediting Sec- 
ondary Schools Made by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools During Twenty-seven Years* 


By C. O. DAVIS, UNtIversity or MicHIGAN 


The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools was 
founded in 1895. Six years later, in 
1901, the first suggestion that the Asso- 
ciation should become a standardizing 
agency was voiced. In 1902, a set of 
standards was drawn, and in 1904 these 
standards and the list of secondary 
schools accredited under them were pub- 
lished. 

What changes in standards has this 
Association made in the period of twen- 
ty-seven years since 1902? 

Let us first note the standards which 
were originally drawn in 1902. They 
read: 

1. That the minimum scholastic at- 

tainment of all high school teachers 
be the equivalent of graduation 
from a college belonging to the 
North, Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, inclu- 
ding special training in the subjects 
they are to teach, although such re- 
quirements shall not be construed as 
retroactive. 
Your committee believes that the ef- 
ficiency of the average college or 
university graduate is materially en- 
hanced by professional study, ob- 
servation, and training in practice 
teaching under skilled supervision, 
and therefore advises that the ac- 
credited schools be urged to give 
due preference to teachers posses- 
sing such preparation. 


*A paper prepared for the Commission on 
Secondary Schools for its meeting in Chicago, 
March 13, 1929. 


2. Your committee advises that the 
number of daily periods: of class 
room instruction given by any one 
teacher should not exceed five, each 
to extend over a period of forty- 
five minutes. 


3. That the laboratory and library fa- 
cilities be adequate to the needs of 
instruction in the subjects taught as 
outlined in the report of the Com- 
mission. 


4. That while the foregoing are ex- 
ceedingly important factors affect- 
ing the quality of the work, the 
esprit de corps, the efficiency of in- 
struction, the acquired habits of 
thought and study, and the general 
intellectual and moral tone.of the 
school are of paramount impor- 
tance, and therefore only schools 
which rank well in these particulars, 
as evidenced by rigid, thorough-go- 
ing sympathetic inspection, should 
be considered eligible for the list. 

These then, became the first North 
Central Association standards for ac- 
crediting schools. Some of the ideas 
carried the force of undeviable prescrip- 
tions ; some were merely. advisory in na- 
ture, being introduced by such words as 
should, advises, urges, recommends; and 
some were dependent upon the results 
of personal inspection. Several of these 
earliest suggestions for standards have 
remained unchanged in principle to this 
day ; some have undergone slight modi- 
fication in phraseology; and some have 
moved up from the level of admonition 
to the plane of fixed requirements. Be- 
yond this, also, many wholly new stand- 
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ards have been accepted from time to 
time. 

The various standards which have 
operated in the North Central Associa- 
tion may be somewhat arbitrarily 
grouped under thirteen categories or di- 
visions. These are those relating to— 
I, the Organization; II, the Building; 
III, Program of Studies; IV, Prepara- 
tion of Teachers; V, Instruction and 
Spirit; VI, Requirements for Gradua- 
tion; VII, Libraries and Laboratories; 
VIII, Records; IX, Salaries; X, Teach- 
ing-Load; XI, Pupil Load; XII, Local 
Prestige; XIII, Spirit of Cooperation 
Promised to the Association. 

It is proper to consider the changes 
made in each of these categories of 
standards. 


I. The Organization 


(A) The standards of 1902 provided 
that the class periods should not exceed 
five per day for any teacher and that the 
length of class periods should extend 
over a period of forty-five minutes. In 
1903, the standard was changed so as 
to make the length of class periods at 
least “forty minutes in the clear.” No 
further change was ever made in respect 
to this subject, the forty-minute period 
still. being the minimum time period. 

(B) In 1904 a standard went into 
effect requiring each accredited school to 
employ in its teaching force “at least 
five teachers exclusive of the superin- 
tendent.” In 1907, this number was re- 
duced to “four teachers exclusive of the 
superintendent.” In 1909, the standard 
read “four teachers of academic subjects 
exclusive of the superintendent.” In 
1920, the standard read “not less than 
the equivalent of the full teaching time 
of three teachers may be given to aca- 
demic subjects.” In 1928, the change 
back to five teachers was made, the 
standard then reading: “No new school 
will be accredited which employs less 
than five full-time teachers, or the equi- 
valent, four of whom, or the equivalent, 
must be full-time teachers of academic 
subjects.” 

(C) Although the first set of stand- 
ards advised that teachers be given spe- 
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cial training in the subjects they were 
to teach, no standard affecting the place- 
ment of teachers in the work of their 
major preparation was drawn until 1923. 
Then appeared this: “It is recommend- 
ed that as far as possible teachers be 
assigned according to their major sub- 
jects in collegiate preparation. In 
1928, the recommendation became a 
fixed standard. It reads: “All teachers 
of academic subjects in new schools, and 
all new teachers of academic subjects 
in accredited schools, must teach in the 
fields of their major or minor specializa- 
tion in college preparation.” 


(D) The first mention of the length 
of the school year as a matter for stand- 
ardization was in 1916. Then appeared 
the statement, “The school year should 
consist of a minimum of 36 weeks, such 
standard to be in effect on and after 
September 1, 1918.” This standard has 
remained unchanged since that time, ex- 
cept that the word should now reads 
shall. 


(E) The ratio of pupils to teachers 
has been a matter of concern to the As- 
sociation since 1904. In that year the 
maximum ratio, based on enrollment, 
was established as 30 to.l. In 1905, the 
basis for determining the ratio was 
changed from pupil enrollment to “the 
average number belonging.” In 1914 the 
standard was changed so that the basis 
for computation was “average attend- 
ance” and the Association recommended 
that the ratio be 25 to 1 “as a maxi- 
mum.” This recommendation appears 
never to have been converted into a 
positive standard. On the contrary, the 
old ratio of 30 to 1 has continued to 
operate down to the present time. How- 
ever, in 1925, the following amendment 
to the standard was made, namely: “For 
interpreting this standard, the principal, 
vice-principals, study hall teachers, vo- 
cational advisers, librarians, and other 
supervisory officers may be counted as 
teachers for such portion of their time 
as they devote to the management of the 
high school. In addition, such clerks 
as aid in the administration of the high 
school may be counted on the basis of 
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two full-time clerks for one full-time 
teacher.” 

(F) Closely connected with the 
question of pupil-teacher ratio is the size 
of classes. The Association first took 
cognizance of this matter in 1917 when 


it said: “No recitation class should en- 
roll more than 30 pupils.” In 1918 it 
phrased the judgment thus: “The As- 


sociation believes that effective work can 
rarely be done in classes of more than 
thirty pupils.” Like the provision re- 
lating to the pupil-teacher ratio, this 
recommendation respecting the size of 
classes has never become an established 
standard. 


Il. Buildings 


The first standard relating to build- 
ings was adopted in 1907. This stand- 
ard read: “The location and construc- 
tion of the building, the lighting, heat- 
ing, and ventilation of the rooms, the 
nature of the lavatories, corridors, clo- 
sets, school furniture, apparatus, and 
methods of cleaning shall be such as to 
insure hygienic conditions for both pu- 
pils and teachers.” In 1919, this stand- 
ard was strengthened by a supplemen- 
tary one reading: “Beginning in 1921, 
all schools whose buildings are inex- 
cusably inadequate and lacking in mod- 
ern equipment may expect to have North 
Central Association accrediting privi- 
leges withheld from them.” This warn- 
ing does not, however, appear in the 
standards after the year 1923, although 
the original standard is in effect to this 
day. 


Ill. Program of Studies 


When the Commission on Secondary 
Schools was established in 1902 the ques- 
tion of the program of studies for sec- 
ondary schools was assigned to a com- 
mittee other than the Board of Inspec- 
tors. Consequently, in the first sets of 
accrediting standards this important sub- 
ject is not included. The subject was, 
however, discussed frequently by the As- 
sociation and a more or less generally 
accepted program was recognized and 
understood to be in operation in the 
schools. In 1912, however, there ap- 
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pears in the Standards of Accrediting 
the following sentence: “The Associa- 
tion recommends the introduction of the 
so-called vocational subjects, such as ag- 
riculture, manual training, household 
arts, and commercial subjects, into 
schools where local conditions render 
such introduction feasible, but the in- 
spectors will hold that a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified teachers must be added 
to provide adequately for such instruc- 
tion.” 

In 1921 the Association clarified its 
judgments respecting academic subjects 
by declaring: “The Association believes 
that every school should offer units of 
work in mathematics, social sciences, 
languages (including English), natural 
sciences, the fine arts, and _ physical 
training.” In 1925 the Association ap- 
proved the following statement, “The 
Association recommends that three units 
in English, two units in social sciences, 
one unit in biological science or one unit 
in general science, and one unit in phy- 
sical education or health, with or with- 
out credit, be required for graduation of 
all students in the four year high 
school.” 

Thus it is apparent that all pronounce- 
ments of the Association in respect to 
the program of studies have always been 
in the form.of recommendations and not 
fixed standards. 


IV. Preparation of Teachers 


The first standard relating to the 
preparation of teachers placed the mini- 
mum requirements for all high school 
teachers at graduation from a four year 
college, together with special training in 
the subjects they are to teach. In 1911, 
the standard was made to apply to aca- 
demic teachers only. In the earlier year, 
1902, the Association also recommended 
that teachers should have “professional 
study, observation, and training in prac- 
tice teaching under skilled supervision,” 
but the suggestions were not made man- 
datory. 

The recommendation attached to the 
standard as issued in 1902 was not re- 
peated in the following years, but in 
1911 the topic was again mentioned in 
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these words: “It is strongly advised 
that this attainment [graduation from 
college] include, or be supplemented by, 
special study of the content and peda- 
gogy of the subject taught.” In 1914, 
however, appeared the requirement read- 
ing thus: “After 1915 the preparation 
of teachers shall include at least eleven 
hours in education. This shall include 
special study of the subject matter and 
pedagogy of the subject to be taught.” 
In 1915, in answer to the question, 
“What work constitutes courses in edu- 
cation?”’, the Association voted: ‘The 
Board [of Inspectors] will interpret 
courses in education as the same courses 
are interpreted by the colleges or uni- 
versities offering them, not more than 
six hours credit being given for success- 
ful teaching experience.” 

In 1916 the Association changed its 

standard relating to teacher preparation 
to make it apply only to teachers teach- 
ing one or more academic subjects, thus 
permitting the so-called vocational teach- 
ers to escape both the requirement of 
graduation from college and the require- 
ment of eleven hours of professional 
training. 
In 1918 the Association clarified its 
stand in respect to professional courses 
by declaring: “The Association advises 
that the following types of courses 
should be offered as meeting the spirit 
of this standard: educational psycholo- 
gy, principles of secondary education, 
theory of teaching, special methods in 
subjects taught, observation and practice 
teaching, history of education, and edu- 
cational sociology.” 


: In 1919 the Association declared that 

It is the opinion of the Association that 
supervisors of teachers of academic sub- 
jects should possess academic and pro- 
fessional training equal at least to that 
of the academic teachers whose work 
they supervise.” This, of course, re- 
lated to . superintendents, — principals, 
ed of departments and special direc- 
ors. 

In 1921 this advisory suggestion was 
made mandatory in so far as the aca- 
demic preparation was concerned, but a 
proviso was added to the effect that “in 
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applying this standard the Association 
will (and for the present tentative perl- 
od only) take into account the record of 
their teaching and administrative ex- 
perience.” In 1922 a standard went into 
effect requiring the same amount of pro- 
fessional training of academic supervis- 
ors as was demanded of academic 
teachers, namely, eleven hours in edu- 
cation. This same year, too, the Asso- 
ciation gave notice that three years 
hence, that is in 1925, the professional 
requirements for teachers and supervis- 
ors of academic subjects would be fif- 
teen hours, and on September 1, 1925, 
this standard went into full effect. 

The standard at present requires col- 
lege graduation and fifteen hours of pro- 
fessional training for all teachers and 
supervisors other than the so-called vo- 
cational teachers. 


V. Instruction and Spirit 


From the year 1902 to the present, al- 
most precisely the same standard respec- 
ting the character of instruction and the 
spirit of the school has prevailed. This 
now reads: “The efficiency of instruc- 
tion, the acquired habits of thought and 
study, the general intellectual and moral 
tone of a school and the cooperative at- 


titude of the community are paramount 


factors, and therefore only schools that 
rank well in these particulars, as evi- 
denced by rigid, thorough-going, sym- 
pathetic inspection, shall be considered 
eligible for the list (of accredited 
schools).” True, during the first three 
years, from 1902-1905, the words, “The 
quality of the work and the esprit de 
corps” were also part of the paragraph; 
and again true it is that the phrase “the 
cooperative attitude of the community” 
was added to the sentence as late as in 
1925. However, aside from those slight 
changes, the standard is today worded 
precisely as it was worded twenty-seven 
years ago, and the idea’ embodied in it 
is nowise different from what it was 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 


VI. Requirements for Graduation 


The first standard relating to gradu- 
ation from an accredited school was 
adopted in 1906. This merely declared 
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that no school should be recognized un- 
less it required 15 units for the com- 
pletion of its work. No change was 
made in this standard until 1925. Then, 
owing to the fact that a number of three 
year junior and three year senior high 
schools had developed, the standard was 
amended to read: “No four year high 
school that does not require 15 units or 
more for graduation, and no three year 
high school that does not require 11 
units or more for graduation shall be 
accredited.” In 1926, this standard was 
clarified by adding: “Where schools 
are organized on some other basis than 
the traditional four year school, the 
Commission will take account only of 
the work done in the last three years, 
i. e., tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades.” 
One year later the regulation was 
changed again, specifically saying that 
only where the school was “organized 
as a distinct three year senior high 
school” would the Commission take ac- 
count only of the work of the three 
grades, ten, eleven and twelve. 


VII. Libraries and Laboratories 


The first set of standards adopted by 
the Association declared that the labora- 
tory and library facilities must be ade- 
quate to the needs of instruction in the 
subjects taught. This standard re- 
mained unchanged until 1921 when there 
appeared the following supplementary 
sentence, namely: “The Association 
recommends the appointment of a 
trained librarian for each high school 
employing ten or more _ teachers.” 
Again, in 1924, appeared the further 
statement: “The library should be clas- 
sified and catalogued and an annual in- 
ventory should be made of laboratory 
and shop equipment.” In 1927 the first 
of these Shoulds was changed to Shall. 


Vill. Records 


No mention is made of the form and 
extent of school records which are to be 
kept until 1924. Then appeared this 
standard: “Accurate and complete rec- 
ords of attendance and scholarship must 
be kept in such form as to be conveni- 
ently and safely preserved.” 
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IX. Salaries 

Nothing in the standards is said about 
salaries until 1919. Then there appears 
the statement: “No school shall here- 
after be accredited whose salary sched- 
ule is manifestly inadequate.” Two 
years later, in 1921, this statement was 
expanded to read: “No school shall here- 
after be accredited whose salary sched- 
ule is not sufficient to command and re- 
tain teachers whose qualifications are 
such as are required by this Associa- 
tion.” 


X. The Teaching Load 


The first set of standards declared 
that no teachers should be assigned 
more than six class periods per day, 
and strongly advised that the number 
be five class periods, which were not to 
be shorter than 40 or 45 minutes. 

In 1916 the following change in the 
requirement was made, namely: 
Association holds that no teacher should 
be required to conduct more than 30 
classroom exercises or recitations per 
week, while it advises that the maxi- 
mum should be twenty-five. For inter- 
preting this standard in connection with 
laboratory work in science and in voca- 
tional subjects and in connection with 
study room supervision a double period 
may %e counted as the equivalent of one 
classroom exercise, provided that no 
combination of such work amounting to 
more than 35 periods a week be re- 
quired of any teacher.” In 1917, the 
Association voted that “no recitation 
class should enroll more than 30 pupils.” 
In 1918, the Association voted that “For 
schools having some definite plan of 
supervised study, not more than five 
classes per day should be assigned to 
any teacher, with the advice that the 
maximum be four.” In 1920, the topic 
was dealt with thus: “In general no 
teacher of academic subjects should be 
assigned more than 150 student hours 
of classroom instruction per day, organ- 
ized in not to exceed six classes per 
day.” In 1924, the Association reitera- 
ted its ideal and then declared: “A 
teaching load of 160 student hours per 
teacher is a violation of this standard.” 


“The, 
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In 1928, the following resolution was 
adopted, namely, “The Commission on 
Secondary Schools recommends that a 
teacher with less than one year of teach- 
ing experience should not be assigned 
more than four classes per day and 
should not be assigned full responsibility 
for any extra-curricular activity or com- 
plete charge of a large study hall or 
session room. It is further urged that 
special care should be taken to assign 
classes to a beginning teacher in major 
or minor fields of academic prepara- 
tion.” 


XI. The Pupil Load 


Nothing is said in the standards of 
the Association in respect to the pupil 
load until 1909. Then appeared the 
brief statement: “More than 20 periods 
per week should be discouraged.” This 
standard was modified in 1918 to read: 
“More than 20 periods per week of aca- 
demic subjects or 25 periods including 
vocational subjects, exclusive of music 
and physical training, should be discour- 
aged except in cases of pupils having 
more than average ability.” 

In 1923, the Association returned 
nearly to its early standard, when it 
said: “Units in excess of four, exclu- 
sive of choral music and physical train- 
ing, should be discouraged except in 
cases of pupils having more than aver- 
age ability.” In 1924 the standard was 
again changed to read: “Four unit 
courses or the equivalent—shall be con- 
sidered the normal amount of work to 
be carried for credit by the average or 
medium students. Only those students 
who have made passing grades in each 
subject studied during the preceding 
term, and who rank in the upper 25% 
of their classes, may be allowed to take 
more than four units for credit.” 


XII. The Local Prestige 


In 1918 the Association declared that 
local prestige was a matter of impor- 
tance when accrediting relations were 
being considered. It therefore voted 
that: “The Association will decline to 
consider any school unless’ such school 
is in the highest class of schools as offi- 
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cially listed by the properly constituted 
educational authorities of the state. 
This standard still operates. 


XXIII. The Spirit of Co-operation 


Promised 


By 1918 it was discovered that cer- 
tain ambitious superintendents and prin- 
cipals were seeking to have their schools 
accredited but that the local communi- 
ties, and particularly the local school 
boards, were either ignorant of the plans 
or indifferent to them. Consequently in 
that year (1918) the following standard 
was passed: “New schools hereafter 
seeking accrediting shall submit evidence 
(e. g., a resolution) showing an approval 
of the standards of the Association and 
of the application for membership by 
the local board of education or school 
trustees.” This standard is still in full 
effect. 


SUMMARY 


From the facts given it is apparent 
that the Association has not modified 
its standards for accrediting greatly 
during the past twenty-seven years. It 
is true several new standards have been 
adopted since the issuance of the first 
set in 1902, but these have been, for the 
most part, elaborations of principles that 
were either stated or fairly implied in 
the ideals that led to the establishment 
of the accrediting policy at that time. 

The North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools has always 
been a mutual cooperating society. Con- 
sequently, rarely in its history have new 
regulations been laid down in an arbi- 
trary manner or without giving all con- 
stituent members ample opportunity to 
approve or disprove of the changes or 
without allowing sufficient time to make 
any necessary adjustments resulting 
therefrom. 

In consequence, few new standards 
have ever been enacted as binding pre- 
scriptions without giving ample notice 
of what was later likely to take place. 
Hence, standards have always evolved 
from the stage of suggestions, recom- 
mendations, pieces of advice to final 
policies. 
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In summary, therefore, of the effect 
which twenty-seven years have wrought 
in respect to the several categories of 
standards mentioned it can be said: 

1. In organization; the 40 minute 
class period has remained practi- 
cally constant ; the number of teach- 
ers demanded in an _ accredited 
school has shifted from “five ex- 
clusive of the superintendent,” 
through four and three, and finally 
back to five; the assignment of 
teachers to their work has evolved 
out of a state of no regulation to 
assignments within the major sub- 
jects only; the ratio of teachers to 
pupils has remained constant at 30 
to 1; the standard size of class has 
remained at 30 pupils; the length 
of the school year has been un- 
changeably fixed at 36 weeks. 

2. Adequate buildings adequately cared 
for have been demanded practically 
throughout the history of the As- 
sociation. 

3. The program of studies has been 
treated as a growing thing, and pro- 
vision has been made for admitting 
new courses as circumstances have 
demanded. 

4. The requirement of college-bred 
teachers has been an unmodified 
standard since 1902, being applied 
first to all teachers, then to teachers 
of academic subjects only, and then 
extended to include supervisors of 
teachers of academic subjects. 
Professional training for teachers 
was first voiced as a hope, then 
made mandatory on academic teach- 
ers to the extent of eleven hours, 
then extended to supervisors of 
those teachers, and finally increased 
in amount for both groups to a tot- 
al of fifteen hours. 

5. From the outset a high grade of 
instruction and a fine esprit de 
corps has been demanded of all— 
teachers, pupils and supervisors 
alike. 

6. Graduation requirements have re- 
mained steadily at fifteen units for 
the four years’ course. 
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7. Libraries and laboratories . have 
been kept at a high standard of 
adequacy from the outset, while a 
trained librarian, the cataloging of. 
the library books, and an annual 
inventory of the equipment of both 
the laboratories and the shops have 
been specifically demanded in recent 
years. 

8. Only within the past four years 
have standards been drawn requir- 
ing the keeping of accurate, com- 
plete and available records. 

9. For the past nine years, the Asso- 
ciation has insisted that salaries of 
teachers be kept high enough to at- 
tract and retain superior instructors. 

10. The teaching load was a matter of 
concern to the earliest standard 
makers. From regulating the num- 
ber of classes per day which might 
be assigned to a teacher, the re- 
quirements have gradually moved 
up so as to include now a maximum 
enrollment in class of 30 pupils and 
a total number of student hours not 
in excess of 160 daily. 

11. The prescriptions affecting a pupil’s 
load have, with slight shiftings by 
way of experimentation, remained 
nearly constant at four courses or 
20 periods per week, except for the 
especially gifted: pupils. 

12. For ten years now, no school has 
been accredited unless it has been 
in the highest class of schools as 
officially listed by the authorities in 
the state where the school is located. 

13. Likewise for ten years now, no 
school has been accredited unless 
the local school authorities have ex- 
pressed a desire to have such a re- 
lationship established. 

In conclusion, it seems fitting, in the 
light of experience, to credit the first 
group of standard-makers with rare 
wisdom and foresight. Surely the as- 
sociation has repudiated little or nothing 
which they established twenty-seven 
years ago and has, moreover, deviated 
but slightly from the outlines of policy 
then formulated. Further, it is fitting 
to claim for the leaders of more recent 
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days a share in the honors to be dis- 
tributed. Theirs has been a continuing 
policy of evolution rather than a dis- 
quieting policy of revolution. 

True it is that few, if any, of the 
standards in force today possess scien- 
tific validity, nevertheless, pragmatically 
considered, they are defensible. They 
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have been formulated by men who have 
given their lives to the serious study 
of educational questions and who have 
had deep, rich, and varied experiences 
in handling them. Furthermore, as 1m- 
plied, the standards adopted by these 
men have worked. That is the final test 
of any undertaking. 


An Assistant Commissioner of Education 


For the first time in its history, the Bureau, of Education (now 
being called officially the Office of Education) will have an Assistant 
‘Commissioner of Education whose entire time will be devoted to the 


work of the office. 


Hitherto, the Chief Clerk, by congressional 


enactment, has acted as Commissioner during the absence of the 


Chief of the Office. 


On October 1, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, who 


was recently appointed Assistant Commissioner of the Bureau of 


Education, entered upon her official duties. 


Miss Goodykoontz is 


a specialist in elementary education and comes well prepared for 
the work.—Taken from School Life, October, 1929. 
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Guidance in Secondary Schools" 


By PRINCIPAL W. E. McVEY, Harvey, ILirnots 


I. GENERAL COMMENTS 


Not many years ago, the opinion was 
generally held by school men that guid- 
ance in secondary schools was an ad- 
junct to the school. In some quarters 
under the name of vocational guidance, 
it was believed to be a part of the work 


of the manual-arts department; in other 


places it was a part of the work of a 
placement bureau and concerned itself 
chiefly with the matter of “job-getting.” 
Later some institutions employed voca- 
tional directors who were expected to 
set up personal contacts with pupils and 
in that way administer helpful advice 
through specialized training and more in- 
timate knowledge of the needs of. the 
individual concerned. 

But opinions have changed and this 
paper is an attempt to present a guid- 
ance program that is at once the foun- 
dation and the superstructure of the 
secondary-school system. It is a pro- 
gram in which the manual-arts depart- 
ment, the placement bureau, and the vo- 
cational director may play their part in 
a much wider field of guidance which 
invites the cooperation of all teachers 
in a system and touches in manifold 
ways the life of every boy and girl. 

The principal at the head of the school 
is the inspirational leader, the co-ordina- 
tor, and the supervisor of the guidance 
program. His interest and his enthusi- 
asm are necessary to the success of any 
comprehensive effort of this character. 
The next step is to promote a genuine 
interest on the part of the teaching force. 
Teachers must be made to feel that they 
are not teaching subjects simply because 
they are a part of the course of study. 
They must realize that their work in 
subject matter and in an extra-curricu- 


*A paper read before the meeting of the 
Association in Chicago, March 15, 1929. 


lar way is part of a much larger scheme 
that has for its aim the development 
of the full powers and possibilities of the 
child. Since many people share in a 
guidance program, organization is ab- 
solutely essential to success in our ef- 
forts. The problem is complicated, and 
many factors have to be weighed and 
assigned their rightful places. Each 
school undertaking to deal with this 
problem should have a definite scheme 
of organization. This procedure is es- 
sential. 

The next step in our guidance pro- 
gram is the charting of a definite and 
detailed plan of organization. Experi- 
ence may suggest certain modifications 
of earlier opinions on this subject, but 
a chart which visualizes the resources 
available within the school is instrumen- 
tal in promoting the full use of all re- 
sources that may be available. We must 
realize that guidance is not alone con- 
cerned with vocational matters; it is 
moral and educational as well; it touches 
the life of the child in a multitude of 
contacts ; it operates at every point in his 
career as a pupil of the school. 

The accompanying diagram shows the 
organization of the guidance program 
in effect at the Thornton Township High 
School, Harvey, Illinois, which enrolls 
approximately 1250 pupils. It is not 
offered as a model scheme that might 
be transplanted with success elsewhere. 
Some of its features may suggest, how- 
ever, a method of approach that would 
be beneficial to localities that do not 
have a complete guidance program in 
operation at the present time. 


II. BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN 
THE ELEMENTARY AND THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By reason of the abrupt change that 
takes place in the environment of the 
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THORNTON. TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS 
Guidance Program in Effect at Thornton Township High School 
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child when he matriculates in high 
school, especially in the township sys- 
tems of Illinois where junior high 
schools do not exist and where pupils 
are gathered together from many ele- 
mentary school systems, certain contacts 
must be made with the child before he 
enters the high school. The guidance 
program described in this paper provides 
for these contacts in four ways. Three 
visits are made to the elementary school 
just before the child completes the eighth 
grade. The first visit is made by the 
principal of the school who speaks to the 
eighth grade in each elementary school 
system. In our own situation there are 
ten elementary school systems and fif- 
teen buildings to be visited. This rather 


informal meeting of the 


high-school 
principal and the child in his elemen- 
tary-school environment furnishes the 
prospective pupil with his first contact 
with the guidance program of the high 
school. The various courses in the high 
school are explained to him and the 
value of a secondary-school training is 
emphasized from many angles. Much 
information of general interest to en- 
tering pupils is given by the principal 
in these talks, and specific advice is af- 
forded whenever the occasion arises. 
What is most important, perhaps, is the 
forming of an acquaintance between the 
head of the school and the future pu- 
pil; this prepares the way for a better 
understanding when the child actually 
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enters the high school. This visit to the 
elementary school is followed by a visit 
of the director of guidance, who is a 
trained expert in personnel work, in 
tests and measurements, and in peda- 
gogical case work. This official adminis- 
ters a program of testing for purposes of 
classification, diagnosis, and curriculum 
advice. The third visit is made by the 
class principal of the incoming fresh- 
man class who helps the child decide 
upon his course of study and the sub- 
jects he will pursue during his first year 
in the high school. From this point, the 
class principal becomes the school guar- 
dian of the child and pilots him through 
the four years of his high-school course. 
The class principal assumes responsibili- 
ty for his curriculum, his social life, his 
training in leadership, and his conduct 
in general throughout his connection 
with the school. 

The fourth contact which the child 
has with the school before he actually 
matriculates in it consists in a visit to 
the school during the week preceding the 
opening in September. This visit is ar- 
ranged for a certain day by the class 
principal and the dean of girls. On 
this day, all incoming first-year pupils 
are conducted through the building and 
are made acquainted with the location 
of the various departments; locker keys 
are distributed and the pupils are given 
much general information about the af- 
fairs of the school. Every effort is made 
to bridge the gap between the elementary 
school and the high school as complete- 
ly as possible. 


Il. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGAN- 
IZATION 


The Homeroom 


A brief explanation of the adminis- 
trative procedure as outlined on the ac- 
companying chart will perhaps clarify 
our situation somewhat and simplify the 
remainder of the treatment of our sub- 
ject. As stated previously, the first con- 
tact with the child is made by the prin- 
cipal. The next is with the director 
of guidance and the third contact is 
with the class principal. Upon entering 
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the school, he is assigned to a homeroom 
teacher with whom he remains until he 
completes his high-school course. The 
class principal and the homeroom teach- 
er by remaining with the pupil for a 
period of four years are able to plan a 
systematic and progressive program of 
guidance—a program that is adapted to 
the needs of the child and that is based 
upon a study of his home environment, 
his aptitudes, his interests, and his social 
make-up. The foundation stones for 
all guidance are found in the homeroom 
organization. The homeroom teacher 
and the class principal come to know 
the pupil in all of his relationships. 
They learn his difficulties with his stud- 
ies, with his teachers, and with the dis- 
cipline of the school. They understand 
his home conditions, his out-of-school 
contacts, his interests, and his abilities. 
The guidance furnished by the class 
principal and the homeroom teacher is 
both educational and vocational. Indi- 
vidual conferences are frequent and 
searching, and visits are often made to 
the homes of the pupils. 

The opportunity is not overlooked, 
however, for group instruction, and a 
definite program is laid out for each 
year. In this group instruction, social 
and moral guidance becomes an impor- 
tant feature. The yearly program varies 
with the needs of the class. The fol- 
lowing is a typical freshman homeroom 
program: 


Outline of Materials Used in 
Freshman Homerooms 


1 Rules and Regulations of the School 


1 Absence 

2 Tardiness 

3 Demerits 

4 Exemption from examinations 


as affected by absences and 
tardiness 


2 General Conduct 

In corridors 

In cafeteria 

On school grounds 

Care of property 
Attitude toward teachers 
Attitude in assembly 


AmbWHYrK 


—————t—‘“‘_ 
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3. Grades 
Purpose of grades 
Grading system 
Excess credit 
Exemption from examination 
Discussion of grades with 
teacher 
Penalty for failure 
Inability to carry five solids to 
make up failures. 
4 Courses of Study 
1 Courses of study 
2 Requirements: for graduation 
3 College requirements 
5 Honors 
1 Thornton’s Honor Roll 
2 National Honor Society 
3 Loyal Order of Thorntonites 
4 Eligibility for positions of 
leadership 
5 Respect of teachers and pupils 
6 Pupil Programs in School and out 
Study Habits 
Essentials in Manners and Right 
Conduct 
Character Building 
1 Thought 
2 Rect 
3. Habit 
4 Character 
5 Personality 
10 Vocational Guidance 
ir Thrift Lessons 
Much attention is given during suc- 
ceeding years to a study of the voca- 
tions, college-entrance requirements, ide- 
als, business relationships, study habits, 
etc. 


NO mbWN 


CoN 


The Deans 


The dean of boys is head of the boy’s 
club ‘and the dean of girls is head of 
the girls’ club. These two clubs enroll 
all the boys and girls in the school. The 
deans are teachers with rich experience 
and with that good judgment so essential 
to wise counseling whether with indi- 
viduals or with large groups. The work 
of the deans covers all types of cousel- 
ing—social, moral, vocational, and edu- 
cational. They meet the first-year pupils 
In groups segregated as to sexes and 
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deal with matters of vital interest to 
boys and girls of the early adolescent 
period. The boys’ club and the girls 
club are very largely civic organizations. 
Within the school they raise thousands 
of dollars for pupil convocations, for 
charity work, and for other purposes. 
They promote many kinds of worthy 
activities. Outside the school, they min- 
ister to the poor, the incurables, the 
crippled children, and other unfortunate 
classes. At Christmas time, hundreds 
of presents are distributed to these peo- 
ple, including many toys for crippled 
children and orphans. At other times 
these institutions are visited by pupils, 
and books are read to inmates. Out of 
these relationships and contacts are 
borne attitudes and interests which wield 
life influences upon the career of the in- 
dividual. 


The Director of Guidance 


The director of guidance is particu- 
larly fitted by personality, experience 
and training to deal with the most intri- 
cate problems in guidance. He is a 
highly trained expert in the field of tests 
and measurements and in pedagogical 
case work. He assists in all phases of 
guidance and deals personally with diff- 
cult cases. All problem cases requiring 
expert diagnosis and remedial treatment 
are referred to him. The “case method” 
involves the singling out of the individ- 
ual for personal study, and any guidance 
program must undertake the problem of 
individual diagnosis and treatment. This 
task requires exacting knowledge and 
skillful treatment. The technique of the 
“case method” in all of its elements has 
been mastered by the director of guid- | 
ance, and out of his studies comes an 
analysis of the causative factors which 
underlie the maladjustment of the pupil. 
The remedial measures which he pre- 
scribes are designed to remove hindering 
causes and bring about the harmonious 
adjustment of the pupil. Over a period 
of years, he has gradually built up in 
the class principals, and to some extent 
in the teaching force, a knowledge of his 
technique and each year an increasingly 
larger share of this work is being taken 
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over by others. This is regarded as a 
very wholesome and a very desirable 
outcome. 


Special Assistants 


In addition to the officers whose duties 
have been described, there are many 
special assistants who function directly 
in a guidance program. A detailed de- 
scription of the duties of these individ- 
uals will not be undertaken here. Men- 
tion should be made of club advisers, the 
librarian, the school nurse, the examin- 
ing physician, and the placement adviser. 
Medical examinations are given to all 
pupils at the beginning of each school 
year, and every child is required to take 
the kind of physical training that is most 
appropriate to his needs. In our own 
school, pupils are classified on the basis 
of physical examination into five groups, 
and a different course of training is of- 
fered for each group. All posture and 
orthopedic cases, heart weaknesses, un- 
derweight and overweight cases are sep- 
arately classified and are given individ- 
ual treatment. 

Among any group of special assistants 
is the placement officer. No _ school 
should attempt to sidestep the problem 
as to the proper placement of its output 
whether it be in further study, in em- 
ployment, or in a combination of the 
two. An important feature of the work 
is a follow-up and adjustment service 
that should be a part of any placement 
program. Certainly no business estab- 
lishment would long keep its machinery 
running if it did not give attention to 
the distribution of its output, and show 
vital interest in the quality of service 
and the amount of satisfaction that out- 
put is rendering. Placement, follow-up, 
and adjustment service not only aids the 
child; it enables the school to analyze 
better the quality of its products and to 
discover points of weakness and strength 
in its own organization. 


IV. OTHER ELEMENTS IN THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Exploration 


Opportunities should be given the pu- 
pils, especially during the earlier years 
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of the high school course, for activities 
of an exploratory nature. Courses and 
materials which enable the pupil to ex- 
plore his own aptitudes often reveal to 
him opportunities beyond the realm of 
present and past experiences. A splen- 
did setting is provided for this kind of 
training in courses in vocational civics 
and rotation shop courses. While all 
teachers should recognize and emphasize 
the relational value of their subject mat- 
ter to various occupations, a course es- 
pecially designed for this purpose and 
offered in the ninth year has proved very 
helpful in our own institution. This 
course makes mandatory a comprehen- 
sive study of the various occupations ; 
the classroom work is supplemented by 
visits to industrial and business institu- 
tions. A rotation shop course permits 
pupils during one school year to spend 
six weeks in woodworking, a similar 
length of time in machine shop, automo- 
bile repair, electricity, mechanical draft- 
ing, and shop mathematics. During the 
remaining years of the high-school 
course, the child is then at liberty to 
specialize, if he so desires, in any of the 
industrial courses for which his apti- 
tudes and abilities seem best suited. 

During his high-school life, the child 
is passing through consecutive stages of 
exploration. The curriculum and the 
activities of the school must provide 
agencies for probationary testing, and 
the administration and the teaching staff 
must be ready to make educational ad- 
justments in keeping with the knowl- 
edge derived from such sources. 


The School Handbook 


Another important agency in our guid- 
ance program is the school hand- 
book. This book assembles in conveni- 
ent form information covering school 
regulations of various kinds. Pupils en- 
tering high school for the first time want 
to know something about the school ac- 
tivities, the grading system, require- 
ments for graduation, the courses of 
study, the honor roll, the honor society, 
the demerit system, the penalty for tardi- 
ness, absence, and many other subjects 
of like importance. The handbook fur- 
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nishes an opportunity for the rapid as- 
similation of this material and enables 
the pupil to adjust himself more quickly 
to the life of the school. In this way 
some very important ends in the matter 
of guidance and self-adjustment are 
speedily realized. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


It is difficult to cover all phases of 
guidance in secondary schools in the 
brief time allotted to this paper. A 
guidance program must deal with many 
angles of a complicated problem. Each 
subject in the curriculum and each ac- 
tivity outside of the curriculum must 
be recognized as an agency in guidance. 
The application of the “case study” to 
individuals, the groupings of pupils ac- 
cording to abilities or achievements, the 
homeroom instruction, the medical ex- 
aminations, the exploratory courses, the 
club advisory system, pre-admission 
counseling, group counsels, cumulative 
record systems, close relationships with 
the home, placement and follow-up ser- 
vice are simply high spots in this im- 
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portant field of educational administra- 


tion. 

The adjustment of pupils of high- 
school age to the complex environment 
in which they are placed, in a manner 
that will yield the highest results, is no 
simple matter. It must be conceded that 
one important purpose of the school is 
to assist the pupil in acquiring desirable 
experiences and in avoiding pitfalls. In 
order to accomplish this purpose, the 
school must accept responsibility for 
guidance and must create and develop 
the methods that will enable it to give 
counsel and guidance intelligently and 
with success. The youth of high-school 
age is undergoing marked physical, men- 
tal, and social development. At no peri- 
od in life has he greater need of wise 
and sympathetic counsel. Without such 
direction, the inner changes which baffle 
his understanding and the outer experi- 
ences for which he has no adequate basis 
of interpretation may develop cases of 
of maladjustment which affect not only 
the pupil and the school but the welfare 
of the family and the entire community. 


The Severance Tax 


The Severance tax—a new kind of tax that is proposed in order 
to raise more moneys for school purposes—is a tax levied upon all 
natural products severed from the soil, with the exception of agri- 


cultural products. 


It is based upon a recognition of the fact that 


when minerals, timber, clay, sand, oil, gas, and other natural prod- 
ucts are removed from the soil, the state is permanently impover- 
ished, and that those who profit from the inherent riches of the 
earth should pay tribute to the state—F. H. Swift in School Life. 
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Co-operative Studies of the Success of Students 
in College Work* 


By IRA M. SMITH, University or MicHican 


It seems to be the general consensus 
of opinion today that academic educa- 
tional life in this country has reached 
the stage where there is a positive de- 
mand for some sort of selection and 
guidance if students are to gain the ful- 
lest advantages from their college train- 
ing. 

In recent years there has been an 
enormous development in secondary ed- 
ucation. Consequently, never before in 
the history of this country have so many 
students sought admission to institutions 
of higher learning. Facilities for higher 
education have not kept pace with this 
advance. As a result of this unequal 
development the higher institutions find 
at their doors more students applying 
for admission than can be admitted. 
Hence, many colleges are placing a limit 
upon their enrollment. Since only a 
portion of the large number applying for 
admission can be enrolled, entrance into 
the institutions most sought after inev- 
itably becomes more difficult. 

Education seems, indeed, to have flung 
her mantle to the four winds of the 
earth and willingly envelops all those 
who seek to come beneath the folds. 
From the east to the west we hear the 
cry of “education,” and particularly is 
this true in the United States. We have 
compulsory education laws, elementary 
schools, continuation schools, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, vocational 
schools, evening schools, schools for 
adult education, platoon schools, the 
moonlight schools of Kentucky, normal 
schools, state colleges and universities, 
private schools and colleges and what 


*An address delivered before the meeting of 
the National Association of Officers of Re- 
gional Standardizing Agencies, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 27, 1929. 


not? It would seem, beyond doubt, that 
the people of the United States should 
not lack for education. 

A full acquaintance with the impor- 
tant problems of higher education of the 
present day is an essential prerequisite 
before one can profitably undertake a 
solution. The mass of data lying dor- 
mant in school offices, of the secondary 
schools as well as the colleges, should 
be worked up in good statistical form 
in such a way that generalizations could 
be easily drawn from them. It is the 
duty of school officials in charge of such 
records to arrange the data in such form 
that it can serve the officer who has to 
come into direct consultation with the 
student, and for school administrators 
for use in planning for the future. 

The best preparation for college, as 
well as for sticcess in any after-school 
career, consists of mental power and 
self-discipline, well developed habits of 
hard work, concentrated application with 
good methods of study, and a keen real- 
ization of the true purpose of a college 
education. The first quarter of the 
20th century has placed much emphasis 
on the mechanics of education—fine 
buildings, attractive text-books, tech- 
nique for testing and measuring. We 
shall continue to emphasize these things, 
but there will be more attention during 
the second quarter of the century to the 
quality of education as it affects the 
whole life. 

With such situations confronting col- 
lege admission officers, it has become 
necessary for boards of trustees of col- 
leges and universities to review their 
functions in terms of purpose and sur- 
vival. 

“Who should go to college?” is one 
of the questions uppermost in the minds 
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of educators of today. In reply to a 
query concerning who should go to col- 
lege, President Herbert Hoover recently 
made the following most interesting 
statement : 

“Anyone who can do the work 
should be allowed to go to college and 
for the very distinct reason that the 
American system of education is not 
simply a matter of training in knowl- 
edge and technique, but it is a great 
system of sifting and winnowing the 
population for leaders.” 

In 1926 President Angell of Yale, ad- 
dressing the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, took 
the ground that, the function of the 
college being to raise a race of intellec- 
tual leaders, college entrance require- 
ments should be highly selective. <A 
year later, Chancellor Lindley of Kan- 
sas, before the same body, maintained 
that in a democracy the chief duty of 
the college is to train for useful and 
intelligent citizenship the largest possible 
number of young men and women. 

The ultimate success of democracy de- 
pends on leaders. Must we restrict col- 
lege membership in order to train com- 
petent leaders? Dean Seashore of the 
University of Iowa advocates progres- 
sive adjustment in place of entrance 
elimination. It seems that many col- 
leges are much more particular about the 
students’ preparation when they enter 
than they are of their preparation when 
they go out. 

The satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem will depend upon the co-operative 
efforts on the part of the secondary 
schools and the colleges in revealing 
facts to be used as bases for changes 
in policies and procedures. Colleges 
have long dominated the field by erecting 
entrance requirements and courses of 
study which are sometimes inadequate 
and prevent the selection of the highest 
types of young persons for college train- 
ing. High schools have planned pro- 
grams of study sometimes which have 
tended’ to widen the breach between 
high school graduation and college ad- 
mission. Junior high schools are now 
becoming insistent on rights and privi- 
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leges for freedom of action and, unless 
the upper divisions are willing to make 
certain adjustments, the breach becomes 
wider and wider. 

Progressive school leaders have long 
felt the need of careful planning and 
close co-operation in keeping fully in- 
formed relative to the effects of the var- 
ious educational processes on the prod- 
uct—the graduate. In order that cumu- 
lative data may be compiled the various 
regional standardizing agencies have 
adopted certain plans for collecting data 
and have distributed much information 
relative to the success of students who 
have gone through the various educa- 
tional units. 

The purpose of this paper will be lim- 
ited to a brief summary of the steps a 
few of the standardizing agencies have 
taken to bring to light pertinent facts for 
consideration in the continued effort to 
improve educational processes. 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE CERTIFICATE BOARD 


Since the main factor considered by 
the New England College Entrance Cer- 
tificate Board in accrediting a secondary 
school is the ability of the graduates of 
that school to carry college work suc- 
cessfully in the institutions belonging to 
the association, we can readily see that 
the reporting of grades by the colleges 
is vital to the scheme of accrediting. 
From the “Rules of the Board” I have 
gotten the following: “III Conditions 
of Approval. A school to be approved 
by the Board must—(1) give satisfac- 
tory evidence as to curriculum, staff of 
teachers and equipment; (2) be able to 
prepare for college according to some 
one of the recognized plans for entering 
a college represented on the Board; (3) 
have a candidate for admission for the 
ensuing year at some college represented 
on the Board; (4) have sent on examin- 
ation, within a period of three years pre- 
ceding the time of application, at least 
two students to one or more of the col- 
leges represented on the Board, (except 
as provided for below). V. Trial List. 
A school when first approved is placed 
on a trial list for two years. If the rec- 
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ord made by its candidates in the colleges 
represented on the Board is satisfactory, 
it is then placed on the approved list. 
The first reason given in the rules for 
refusing approval is (1) Because of the 
unsatisfactory record of pupils sent to 
one or more of the colleges represented 
on the Board. Reports to the Board 
from the colleges. A general report of 
the work of the pupils from approved 
schools for at least one-third of the first 
year in college shall be made to the 
Board, as well as such other reports as 
the Board may from time to time re- 
quire. Complaints of insufficient prep- 
aration on the part of students admitted 
on certificate from an approved school 
should also be made to the board, with 
specifications as to subjects and individ- 
uals, but such complaints shall not in- 
terfere with the reports of the colleges 
to the schools about students entering 
from them. A statement shall be sent 
by the Secretary of the Board to schools 
concerning which any formal criticism 
has been expressed by any college repre- 
sented on the Board.” 

It is readily seen that the success of 
students in college forms an integral 
part of the system set up by the board 
for granting permission to preparatory 
schools to send graduates to member in- 
stitutions on certificate. 

Before the first semester is completed, 
the Secretary of the Board furnishes 
each college with a blank, on which is 
placed the student’s name, the school 
from which he came, the subjects in 
which the student was certified for en- 
trance, the subjects in which, being cer- 
tified for entrance, the student continued 
after admission to college, and the sub- 
jects in which the student failed during 
the first term or semester. In addition, 
the colleges indicate the names of stu- 
dents who have been dropped for poor 
scholarship, having been admitted on 
certificate from approved schools. These 
reports are made out for students who 
are admitted on examination also; and 
in the case of students admitted on par- 
tial certificate and partial examination 
reports are made for all subjects. 

The blank, with information on all 
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students entering member colleges from 
approved schools, is sent to the Secre- 
tary, and in his office is kept a record of 
each school, showing the records of 
graduates in all of the member colleges. 

The sheets used show a comparative 
record for several years, and so it is easy 
to tell at a glance the record for any 
school for several years back, either in 
any one college, or in the colleges com- 
prising the association. 

Reports are made for the first term 
or semester only. Mr. Nicolson, Secre- 
tary of the Board, comments on this, “In 
fact, I think it would not be fair to the 
schools to get another report in June. 
The influence of the school is felt quite 
decidedly, I think, at midyears, but after 
a boy has been in college a whole year 
college influences are, I believe, so strong 
in him for good or bad that his June 
marks are more or less affected by the 
conditions in which he lives, certainly 
more than at midyears.” 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is preparing its 
eleventh annual report on College Fresh- 
man Grades. This report is an author- 
ized regular activity of the association. 
One of the standards of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools is based on the 
report, and consequently it has become 
a routine matter for the colleges belong- 
ing to the association, and those that 
have many students from secondary 
schools in the Southern territory, to send 
in reports on the work of students pre- 
pared for college in Southern secondary 
schools. So important has the work 
become that Dr. Roemer, who conducts 
the study, reported to me this winter 
that when, two or three years ago, the 
financial situation of the association was 
rather stringent, the question came up 
of omitting the study for one year. 
There was a strong protest made to the 
Executive Committee, so strong, indeed, 
that the committee authorized the study 
in the usual way. 

In October each year blanks are dis- 
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tributed to the secondary schools of the 
association. These blanks call for the 
names of those graduates of the school 
who have entered college, the names of 
the colleges, and the address of the 
colleges. The blanks are turned in to 
the various state chairmen, who in turn 
give them to Dr. Roemer at the annual 
meeting of the association in December. 
In this way a complete list of those at- 
tending college is obtained. Blanks are 
then prepared to be sent to the colleges. 
In each case, the blank contains the 
name of the high schools, and listed be- 
low, those students enrolled from each. 
The blank is then filled in by the col- 
lege. The information called for in- 
cludes the division of the college or uni- 
versity in which the student is enrolled, 
the basis of admission, (that is, by cer- 
tificate or examination) the semester 
credit hours passed in various subjects, 
the semester credit hours failed in var- 
ious subjects, and the total credit hours 
passed or failed. The names of all stu- 
dents who did not enroll or who with- 
drew in good standing before the end 
of the term are crossed out, and oppor- 
tunity is given to add the names of any 
students not included on the blank. 

When the material is returned to Dr. 
Roemer, it is tabulated on large sheets 
indicating the class of the institution, 
the total enrollment, the number of stu- 
dents reported, the semester hours 
passed and failed, together with the per- 
centages of hours failed and passed. 
Statistics are drawn up showing failures 
in various institutions of higher stand- 
ing. 

This report of the committee on Col- 
lege Freshman grades is included in the 
annual report of the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS 


In the spring of 1924 the North Cen- 
tral Association authorized an investiga- 
tion of the success of the graduates of 
the North Central high schools of June, 
1924, that entered college in September, 
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1924. The study was made and will be 
found in printed form in the North 
Central Association Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, 1926. 

The scope of this study is indicated 
in the following summary: 
Number Secondary Schools be- 


longing to Association.............--- 1,728 
Number schools from which re- 

ports were received................-..- 1,573 
Number students reported enter- 

ing) collewer {23s e aee 37,677 
Number Higher Institutions from 

which data were requested........ 1,043 
Number students included in this 

study Scie ah oe 


Number Higher Institutions from 


which data were received.......... 785 
Number Higher Institutions in- 
cluded in this study...............-..--- 659 


From the Minutes of the 1927 Annual 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools are found 
the following statements: 

“The Commission on Secondary 
Schools submitted the following resolu- 
tion to the Executive Committee: ‘That 
each institution of higher education that 
is a member of the North Central As- 
sociation be required to. report to the 
Association each year the relative degree 
of success in courses pursued by stu- 
dents coming to them from each high 
school that is a member of the North 
Central Association and that these re- 
ports be compiled by the Association in 
such a way as will show the relative 
success of the graduates of each high 
school. To apply to all students but 
especially Freshmen.’ On motion this 
resolution was referred back to the Com- 
mission on Higher Education with the 
request that the Commission evaluate 
the request in terms of its feasibility.” 

At the March, 1928 meeting of the 
Association the following action was 
taken : 

“Voted that a committee be appointed 
to consider and report on the proposal 
of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools that each higher institution be 
required to report to the Association 
each year the relative degree of success 
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in courses pursued by students coming 
to them from each high school that is a 
member of the Association.” 

Pursuant to the action of the Associa- 
tion in 1928 a Committee was appointed 
to consider the matter and report to the 
Association at the next annual meeting 
which is to be held in Chicago in March, 
1929. 

This committee wrote to all of the 
institutions of higher education accred- 
ited by the Asssociation for opinions 
and suggestions. The replies seemed to 
indicate a general consensus of opinion 
favoring an annual report of grades to 
the Association. The report of the spe- 
cial Committee to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association reads as fol- 
lows: 

“That each higher institution mem- 
ber of the Association should send to 
the Association, at the end of the 
first term or semester, a transcript of 
record of each freshman who entered 
from a secondary school member, and 
should send a duplicate of each tran- 
script to the high school principal 
concerned; each transcript of record 
and its duplicate should show the 
courses pursued, the credit earned in 
each course in term or semester hours, 
the grades received, and the average 
grade of all students in each course 
pursued; the Association should send 
to each secondary school member a 
tabular report showing the relative de- 
gree of success of students from all 
secondary school members in all high- 
er institution members.” 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND 


The Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland is co-operating in 
every way possible with the Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions in the de- 
velopment of a closer relationship be- 
tween secondary schools and higher in- 
stitutions. 
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The recommendations for closer ar- 
ticulation between higher institutions 
and secondary schools follows: 


1. Higher institutions receiving gradu- 
ates from secondary schools on the 
list of Accredited Secondary 
Schools of this Association are re- 
quested to submit to the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools and to 
the school concerned identical re- 
ports including (1) the absolute 
marks of each student in each sub- 
ject for the first term of the Fresh- 
man year (and the second term if 
possible); (2) the quartile or 
quintile standing of the student in 
all work of the first term (and of 
the second term if possible). For 
statistical reasons it is recommend- 
ed that the quintile be adopted if 
the quartile is not already being 
used. 


2. Secondary schools, when submit- 


ting records of students applying 
for admission to college, are to cal- 
culate the class rank (quartile or 
quintile) of such students on the 
record of the two terms of the ju- 
nior year and the first term of the 
senior year. For statistical reasons, 
the quintile is recommended. The 
total number of students in a class 
is to be used as a base in comput- 
ing the necessary statistics on rank- 
ing. 

3. The records of students, submitted 
by higher institutions to the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools, are 
filed and preserved as a continuous 
record of the work of the students 
from the secondary schools. This 
information is available to higher 
institutions desiring to check up on 
the standing of secondary schools 
on the List of Accredited Second- 
ary Schools, 


Inasmuch as the plan went into effect 
only last fall, no statistical material has 
been prepared and cannot be prepared 
until all the higher institutions coopera- 
ting have sent in their reports. 

In commenting on the plan Dr. Ar- 
thur J. Jones, Acting Chairman of the 
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Commission, makes the following state- 
ments : 

“The Commission and the school 
concerned are to receive identical re- 
ports for each student. The informa- 
tion is to include his absolute marks 
in each subject for the first term of 
the Freshman year (and the second 
term if possible), and the quartile or 
quintile standing of the student in all 
work of the first term (and of the 
second term if possible). (The plan 
aims primarily to benefit the schools 
themselves). 

An attempt has been made to stand- 
ardize the methods of computing the 
statistics used by secondary schools in 
submitting reports on students wish- 
ing to enter higher institutions. © 

The Commission is to have a con- 
tinuous record of the work of stu- 
dents in the Freshman year who have 
graduated from accredited secondary 
schools. The Commission will make 
the comparison of the efficiency of 
the various secondary schools on the 
basis of reports from all higher in- 
stitutions, rather than the higher in- 
stitutions themselves merely on the 
basis of the distribution of their own 
Freshman classes. 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


I have no information concerning the 
work of the Northwest Association rel- 
ative to the success of students in col- 
lege work. My request for such in- 
formation did not go out soon enough 
for me to receive a reply before this 
date and consequently I am unable to 
make any report at this time. 


OTHER REPORTS BY STATE AS- 
SOCIATIONS AND DEPART- 


MENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION 


California 
In California several institutions have 
developed a practice of tabulating high 
schools throughout the state on the bas- 
is of the standings of their graduates. 
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The colleges and universities involved 
are The University of California, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Mills 
College, Occidental College, Pomona 
College, Stanford University, and the 
University of Southern California. This 
rating has been done for the Univer- 
sity of California for more than twenty- 
five years, excepting the years 1917 and 
1918. 

“Until 1919, each school was rated 
according to the pooled average of all 
the grades received in the first semester 
by the freshmen from that school. In 
1919, the annual report upon the ra- 
ting of schools was modified so as to 
exhibit for each school the number and 
percentage of its freshmen (exclusive 
of those who withdrew without definite 
record), who, at the close of the first 
semester, rank above the lowest third 
of the freshman class as a whole. This 
change followed immediately upon the 
reformulation of admission procedure, 
brought about in that year through con- 
ferences between representatives of the 
secondary schools and of the Univer- 
sity. In this readjustment, the prin- 
ciple that University matriculation must 
rest upon a process of selection, through 
the application of scholarly standards, 
was recognized. And the change then 
made in the statistical method for the 
rating of schools appeared to provide, 
for each of the schools contributing 
freshmen to the University, a simple 
and objective index of the school’s suc- 
cess in the use of the Principal’s “Re- 
commendation.” 

The authorities of California are giv- 
ing careful consideration to a proposi- 
tion that the University alter its plans 
to provide for reports which shall cover 
the work of both semesters of the fresh- 
man year. However, such plans have 
not yet been fully formulated, and they 
are still operating under the former 
method, as stated above. 

Stanford University also issues a 
rather detailed report on the record of 
undergraduate students showing the 
percentile ranks of the secondary 
schools having their graduates in the 
student body at Stanford. This is a 
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special report and is in addition to the 
report of the University of California. 

Bulletins of the Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford are here available 
for inspection. 

Alabama 

The 1928 report of the Association of 
Alabama Colleges contains the results 
of a study of the failures of high school 
graduates in the first semester of the 
freshman year at college. It is similar 
to a study which has been published 
each year since 1923. 

Mr. W. L. Spencer, Director of Sec- 
ondary Education in the State of Ala- 
bama Department of Education, makes 
the following comment: 

“This (Bulletin of Association of 
Alabama Colleges) goes to every ac- 
credited high school of the state. It 
contains information about the stand- 
ing of the various high schools as 
based upon the work of high school 
graduates in the first semester of the 
freshman year. A detailed report 
also goes to each high school show- 
ing the institution entered by each 
student, the number of students fail- 
ing in each subject, and the like.” 
The June, 1928, Bulletin of the As- 

sociation of Alabama Colleges is here 
available for inspection. 
Maine 

The report of the Commissioner of 
Education in Maine, issued in April, 
1928, contains the records of the fresh- 
man class in the Maine colleges and 
the University for the year 1926-27. 

The report was compiled by the 
Agent for Secondary Education in the 
State Department in cooperation with 
the Deans of the several colleges and 
university. From this report one may 
determine the quality of preparation 
the young people have for college en- 
trance. : 

The report for 1928 is here on the 
table available for inspection. 


New Hampshire 
The State Board of Education in 
New Hampshire is cooperating in a 
splendid way with the colleges and Uni- 
versity in that state. Reports of fresh- 
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man grades are sent in to the Depart- 
ment at the end of the first term or 
semester. 

A letter from the Deputy Commis- 
sion reads in part as follows: 

“On the basis of the reports so re- 
ceived for freshmen from post-sec- 
ondary institutions in this state as 
well as in other states, an annual 
summary of the relative standing of 
our secondary schools on the basis 
of the standing of their freshmen for 
the first semester or term is made 
and presented at the state conference 
of our superintendents and headmas- 
ters in August. On pages 13 to 18 
of the enclosed Institute Circular No. 
134, you will find the results of this 
study for 1927-28. 

Our cooperation goes farther than 
this, however. Through the courtesy 
of the Office of the Registrar at the 
University of New Hampshire, we 
received on November 5, 1928, a list 
of mid-year warnings received by all 
students at the University. Our su- 
perintendents and headmasters, who 
had not already made a mid-term 
check upon the work of their fresh- 
men at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, proceeded at once to exercise 
stimulating guidance upon their for- 
mer students. I expect a similar list 
from the University of all students 
dropped at the end of the fall term 
of the current year, which closed De- 
cember 20, 3928. 


COMMENTS FROM INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


University of Kentucky 

One of the City Superintendents of 
the south is quoted as saying that the 
college his students select is a large fac- 
tor in determining what grades they 
will receive. The two charts I am en- 
closing, which I used in my report in 
the meeting of the Southern Association 
seems to verify the statement made by 
the City Superintendent. He might have 
added from these charts that not only 
the type of institution he enters, but the 
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department he selects within the institu- 
tion. If an institution would doubt this 
statement, 1 would suggest it advise 
with the athletic coach. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


“IT am more familiar with the reac- 
tion in the State Board than I am with 
the reactions of the Southern Associa- 
tion. I am not at all sure that thé game 
is worth the ammunition in either case, 
but I am quite sure that some schools 
in Virginia have improved as a conse- 
quence of being reported to the State 
Board. On the whole it is probably 
true that a great many schools would 
be inclined to be a little lax or prob- 
ably a little indifferent were it not for 
the fact that they are reported.” 


The Clemson Agricultural College 


“We have found in the south that 
there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether or not the success of high 
school students after they enter college 
is a proper measure for evaluating the 
work of the high school. One group 
maintains that the purpose of the high 
school is to serve the local community 
and that the preparation for college is 
an incidental function. Another group 
maintains that where a large percentage 
of the graduates of a high school at- 
tend college, such a high school is a 
college preparatory school and should 
be rated on the scholastic success of 
its graduates in college work.” 


Duke University 


“We believe the policy of sending re- 
ports to the high schools from which 
our students are admitted seems a good 
one. It is a feeling of quite a number 
of people here that there should be 
much more cooperation between the 
high schools and colleges.” 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE CERTIFICATE 
BOARD 


Middlebury College 


“We are sending regularly the reports 
of freshmen to the high school prin- 
cipals. We have never been required to 
do this but we have had many letters 
expressing appreciation and we have 
continued the practice for a number of 
years. We have no blank form—we 
write a personal letter to each principal 
at the end of the student’s first semes- 
ter 


MICHIGAN 


This year for the first time all of the 
college Registrars in Michigan are send- 
ing the records for freshmen for the 
first term or semester to the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. In 
all probability, a report will be issued 
each year showing the success with 
which the graduates of different high 
schools. of the state have maintained 
themselves in the Michigan higher in- 
stitutions. Such information is certain 
to have a stimulating effect on the stu- 
dents of the secondary schools. It may 
also serve to call attention to need of 
improvement in the articulation between 
the secondary schools and certain insti- 
tutions of higher education. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I would suggest that it 
might be desirable for the National As- 
sociation of Officers of Regional Stand- 
ardizing Agencies to consider the prac- 
ticability of a uniform procedure in the 
study of the grades of college fresh- 
men as related to high school work, and 
urge the adoption of such a uniform 
plan by all organizations concerned. 
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Replacement Value of Science Equipment’ 


By VELMA OLGA WORKMAN 


_This is a study of the replacement value of laboratory apparatus and 
equipment for the various sciences in Liberal Arts Colleges, Junior Colleges, 
and Teachers Colleges, which are members of the North Central Association 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The history of the schools of America 
shows that the early subjects of the 
curricula were purely informational. At 
first we had only the classical subjects; 
later the sciences were given minor parts 
in the curricula. Like the other sub- 
jects of the time, the sciences were 
purely informational. Then came the 
movement toward the laboratory method. 
Today, with emphasis on this method, 
we find that a few states have standards 
for laboratory equipment for secondary 
schools but have no standards for in- 
stitutions of higher education. The pur- 
pose of this study is to ascertain the re- 
placement value of the laboratory equip- 
ment and apparatus of the different sci- 
ences per day student enrolled in the 
various Colleges and Universities, Jun- 
ior Colleges, and Teachers Colleges of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools; and the 
data will show what the replacement 
value of the laboratory equipment and 
apparatus of an institution should be in 
order to be up to the standard of the 
average institution. 

“Colleges and Universities” as used 
in this paper will mean all higher insti- 


tutions other than Junior Colleges, 
Teachers Colleges and Professional 
Schools. 


The writer expresses the figures in 
terms of value per regular day student 
enrolled. Summer school and evening 
students are not included in the enroll- 
ment. The values are expressed in 
terms of the replacement value of like 


*This paper is a digest of a thesis prepared 
from material in the office of the Secretary 
of the Commission on MHigher Education. 
Several studies of this character have been 
and are being made from time to time. 


equipment at present day values, and will 
be stated in terms of the mean replace- 
ment value per day student enrolled in 
the year 1926-27. In this study the 
writer did not make use of the labora+ 
tories of the strictly professional schools 
such as medicine, dentistry, and the like. 

Some schools were able to furnish only 
the total replacement value for all sci- 
ences, while others furnished a detailed 
statement of the replacement value for 
the different sciences. The total replace- 
ment value was reported by 147 Col- 
leges and Universities, 33 Junior Col- 
leges, and 49 Teachers Colleges. The 
study shows: 


Colleges and Universities. 
1. Greatest total replacement 
value per day student......$803.26 
2. Mean total replacement 
value per day student......$ 9.42 
Junior Colleges. 
1. Greatest total replacement 
value per day student......$313.67 
2. Mean total replacement 
value per day student......$ 73.68 
Teachers Colleges. 
1. Greatest total replacement 
value per day student......$134.62 
“"2.°Mean’ total replacement 
value per day student......$ 29.43 
The chemistry replacement value was 
reported by 126 Colleges and Universi- 
ties, 31 Junior Colleges, and 39 Teachers 
Colleges. The value of consumable ma- 
terial was not included in this study. 
The study shows: 
Colleges and Universities. 
1. Greatest chemistry replacement 
value per day student......$178.57 
2. Mean chemistry replacement 
value per day student......$ 25.71 
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Junior Colleges. 
1. Greatest chemistry replacement 
value per day student......$ 92.80 


2. Mean chemistry replacement 
value per day student......$ 28.03 
Teachers Colleges. 
1. Greatest chemistry replacement 
value per day student......$ 32.05 
2. Mean chemistry replacement 
value per day student.....$ 8.98 
A study was made of the replacement 
_value of the equipment and apparatus 
of the physic laboratories per day stu- 
dent. The value of consumable material 
was not included in this study. The re- 
placement value was reported by 122 
Colleges and Universities, 25 Junior Col- 
leges and 38 Teachers Colleges. The 
study shows: 
Colleges and Universities. 
1. Greatest physics replacement 
value per day student......$270.10 
2. Mean physics replacement 
value per day student.....$ 18.95 
Junior Colleges. 
1. Greatest physics replacement 
value per day student......$138.12 
2. Mean physics replacement 
value per day student......$ 33.35 
Teachers Colleges. 


1. Greatest physics replacement 
value per day student......$ 24.16 
2. Mean physics replacement 
value per day student.....$ 7.83 
A study was made of the replacement 
value of the apparatus and equipment 
of the biology laboratories per day stu- 
dent. The replacement value was re- 
ported by 102 Colleges and Universities, 
27 Junior Colleges and 44 Teachers Col- 
leges. The study shows: 
Colleges and Universities. 


1. Greatest biology replacement 
value per day student......$212.22 
2. Mean biology replacement 
value per day student.....$ 21.38 
Junior Colleges. 


1. Greatest biology replacement 
value per day student......$ 82.73 
2. Mean biology replacement 
value per day: student......$ 21.04 
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Teachers Colleges. 

1. Greatest biology replacement 
value per day student......$ 35.36 

2. Mean biology replacement 
value per day student......$ 7.70 

A study was made of the sctences 
reported by less than fifty per cent of 
the institutions. Subjects reported by 
less than ten institutions were not stud- 
ied. 

Replacement value of home economics 
was reported by 37 Colleges and Uni- 
versities and 10 Teachers Colleges. 

Colleges and Universities. 

1. Greatest home economics 
replacement value per day 
student $ 96.46 

2. Mean home economics re- 
placement value per day 
stident ote ee $ 8.87 

Teachers Colleges. 


1. Greatest home economics 
replacement value per day 
bidet a $ 32.05 

2. Mean home economics re- 
placement value per day 
student 8.39 

Geology was reported by 33 Colleges 
and Universities. 

1. Greatest geology replacement 
value per day student......$103.48 

2. Mean geology replacement 
value per day student.....$ 9.89 

The botany replacement value was re- 
ported by 21 Colleges and Universities. 

1. Greatest botany replacement 
value per day student......$ 43.17 

2. Mean botany replacement 
value per day student......$ 11.21 

Psychology was reported by 21 Col- 
leges and Universities. 

1. Greatest psychology replacement 
value per day student......$ 12.63 

2. Mean psychology replacement 
value per day student.....$ 3.21 

The replacement value in zoology was 
reported by 19 Colleges and Universities. 

1. Greatest zoology replacement 
value per day student.....$ 26.61 

2. Mean zoology replacement 
value per day student.....$ 9.15 
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The replacement value of engineering 
(all types) was reported by 15 Colleges 
and Universities. 

1. Greatest engineering replacement 
value per day student.....$ 60.79 

2. Mean engineering replacement 
value per day student......$ 27.75 

Astronomy was reported by 11 Col- 
leges and Universities. 

1. Greatest astronomy replacement 
value per day student.....$ 37.86 

2. Mean astronomy replacement 
value per day student.....$ 10.01 

Bacteriology was reported by 10 Col- 
leges and Universities. 

1. Greatest bacteriology replacement 
value per day student......$ 17.53 

2. Mean bacteriology replacement 
value per day student.....$ 5. 

Agriculture was reported by 16 Teach- 
ers Colleges. 

1. Greatest agriculture replacement 
value per day student.....$ 19.11 

2. Mean agriculture replacement 
value per day student.....$ 5.19 

This table shows the greatest and the 
mean replacement value per day student 
of the various subjects reported by the 
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Colleges and Universities, Junior Col- 
leges, and Teachers Colleges. 


Colleges and Universities. 


Greatest Mean 
1. Total replace. value. ee 26 $ 9.42 
me A REMVISETY” atrcccatune 178.57 25:71 
3.2 Physics. tac ttc 270.10 18.95 
a, EOIOR ant svicea toes 212 22,57 21.0e 
5. Home Economics 96.46 8.87 
©. Geology vases 103.48 9.89 
Le Botany seach 43.17 11.21 
8. Psychology ........... ne E203 3.21 
DZ OOS y We Leen ee 26.61 9.15 
10 itnoineering: 2-2-3. 60.79 22.75 
11. Astronomy..<-/.0 37.86 10.01 
12> Bacteriology«...3. = 17.53 5.21 

Junior Colleges. 
1. Total replace. value.. 313.67 73.68 
Be AGN OERIStEY gene cee 92.80 28.03 
Bue PAV SICS pe oe ce 138.12, -33.35 
45: Biology (2.000 f tec 82.73 21.04 
Teachers Colleges. 

1. Total replace. value. 134.62 29.43 
2. Chemistry -:..-.--.-.--. 32.05 8.98 
SE AVSICSce ee ee 24.16 7.83 
4 Biology 3 2g.ekens 35,36; cere 
5 Home Economics ...... 32.05 8.39 
6. Agriculture. .............. 19.11 5.19 
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A Summary of Special Investigations of the 
Effect of the Size of Class Upon the — 
Effectiveness of Instruction” 


By MANLEY IRWIN, Detroit, MicHicaAn 


A summary of special investigations 
of the effect of the size of class upon 
the effectiveness of instruction neces- 
sarily summarizes the development of 
the scientific procedure as it is applied 
in education. The scientific procedure 
as related to class size has had three dis- 
tinct periods in its development. The 
first period is from 1895 to 1915. In 
this period no effort was made in the 
studies to hold constant any factor ex- 
cept that of class size. In fact, no ac- 
tual experiment was set up. The studies 
were made on the basis of available ad- 
ministrative records or from subjective 
observations. These records consisted of 
promotion rate, percentage of withdraw- 
al from class, percentage of class giving 
attention, amount of time wasted by the 
class, and by scores on single impro- 
vised tests. 

The second period is from 1915 to 
1925. During this period the control 
experiment, epitomized in the law of 
the single variable, was used. By this 
time reliable achievement tests had 
been developed which could be used to 
measure growth of accomplishment in 
the pupils. Reliable group intelligence 
tests also had been constructed which 
could be used to equate classes that were 
to be compared. The complexity of the 
learning process was recognized. The 
variety of factors that affect pupil 
achievement was noticed. Investigators 
set up experiments in classes of vary- 
ing size in which they attempted to con- 
trol such factors as pupil age, intelli- 
gence, grade, sex, teacher ability, teacher 


E ¥A Dee a before the Commission on 
econdary Schools at its meeting j i 
March 14, 1929. ees neee 


method, course of study, length of class 
period, etc. As a consequence of this 
greater care in controlling conditions, 
more significant results were secured. 
Nevertheless, the experimental proce- 
dure used during this period had several 
weaknesses. Perhaps the greatest of 
these is the fact that the teacher used 
the same technique in her large classes 
as she used in her small classes. The 
investigators of this period failed to 
recognize that the problem is not to 
compare large with small classes when 
taught by the same method, but rather 
to compare large with small classes when 
each is taught by the method appropri- 
ate to that size of class. 

The third period is from 1925 to the 
present. In this period, the importance 
of comprehensive records and adequate 
control of factors continues to be rec- 
ognized. In addition investigators are 
attempting to find the optimum tech- 
nique for teaching large classes and the 
optimum technique for teaching small 
classes. They are concerned also with 
finding better ways of interpreting dif- 
ferences found between classes of dif- 
ferent size. 


Up to the present time no exhaustive 
study of class size has been made. 
Special techniques for handling large 
numbers of pupils in a class have not 
been developed—unless one were to say 
that Walter Damrosch has succeeded in 
conducting large music classes by radio. 
I know of no one who has investigated 
the instructional effects of Damrosch’s 
technique. 

There are, however, three important 
studies on class size in progress now. 
Recent studies at the University of 
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Minnesota or under the auspices of that 
University are to be reported this morn- 
ing by Professor Hudelson. At the 
University of Chicago under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Judd a number of graduate 
students are studying the effectiveness 
of large classes. The National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals has 
undertaken a most comprehensive and 
exhaustive study of class size. We can- 
not afford to draw our final conclusions 
until the results of these studies are 
available. 

The committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
on size of class has outlined the most 
careful set-up for experiments in class 
size that I have found. I review 
briefly this set-up so that we may have 
a better basis with which to compare 
earlier studies. (An outline of this set- 
up is given at the end of this article.) 

First the committee makes a very 
definite statement of the problem as fol- 
lows: “Other things being equal, what 
is the effect of class size on the efficien- 
cy of instruction ?” 

Then they propose three types of ex- 
periments. The first is that in which 
classes of different size varying within 
the normal range, 15 to 45, are taught 
under identical conditions in all groups. 
In this type of experiment the teacher 
will use the same technique in a large 
class that she uses in a small class. 

The second type of experiment is that 
in which classes of different size vary- 
ing from 15 to 100 are taught under op- 
timum conditions for each group. This 
type of experiment necessitates develop- 
ing techniques which may differ in small 
and in large classes. 

The third type of experiment is that 
in which large classes of between 75 
and 200 pupils, taught some of the time 
as a whole, and some of the time as 
small sections of about 25 pupils, are 
compared with classes of similar size 
taught all the time in small sections only. 

The next part of the set-up presents 
the conditions to be controlled. They in- 
clude material of the course, method of 
teaching, physical conditions and equip- 
ment, length of class period, time of 
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day, and status of pupil (by which is 
meant his grade, sex, intelligence, initial 
achievement, and study). These terms 
are self-explanatory, with the possible 
exception of achievement and_ study. 
By achievement is meant the knowledge 
and skill of the pupil in a particular 
field as revealed by objective measure- 
ment. By study is meant the amount 
of pupil preparation, whether it is class- 
room study, supervised study or home 
work. All of these factors need to be 
equalized in the classes to be studied, 
in order to make sure that the differ- 
ences in the results are due to the dif- 
ference in size of class. 

Under treatment of data the statis- 
tical procedure to be used is outlined. 
The achievement of the pupils in the 
course is to be measured by the same 
objective tests at the beginning and at 
the end of the course. The scores are 
to be expressed in standard deviation 
units to make comparison possible and 
to determine the reliability of the differ- 
ence in growth due to the experimental 
factor. The following items will be 
measured: achievement in the course, 
practical application of knowledge, ef- 
fect upon the work for which the class 
is a prerequisite, and effect upon vari- 
ous kinds of learning. It is the inten- 
tion of the committee to make investiga- 
tions in the emotional effects on both 
teacher and pupil, the attitude of teacher 
and pupil, and the effect on study habit. 
It will be seen from this outline that the 
important factors which will enter into 
any large experiment, have been care- 
fully considered. 

With these criteria in mind let us 
now review some of the earlier studies. 
Although we are concerned mostly with 
the studies that relate to class size at 
the high school level a few of the stud- 
ies at other levels will be considered 
briefly. (A brief outline of the several 
studies is given at the end of this ar- 
ticle). The first two studies, those of 
Rice and of Cornman may be classified 
under the first period 1895 to 1915. Dr. 
J. M. Rice was the first to make any 
scientific study of the effect of class 
size. In 1895 he gave two tests, one in 
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arithmetic to 6,000 pupils and one in 
language to 8,300 pupils, and compared 
the results of the pupils who were work- 
ing in classes of various size. Although 
the size of class is not given and al- 
though he did not hold other factors 
constant, his study is important because 
it was the first attempt to apply the sci- 
entific method to education and because 
one made use of the best technique avail- 
able. 

In regard to arithmetic he said, 
“There is no difference in the test re- 
sults due to size of class, the results 
being just as liable to be favorable to 
large as they are to small classes.” In 
language the investigation showed that 
“There was no relation between the 
size of class and the results, and that 
some of the best work had been done 
in some of the largest classes and some 
of the poorest in the smallest classes.” 
His general conclusion was that there 
were no significant relations between 
class size and pupil achievement. 

In 1909 Cornman of Philadelphia in- 
vestigated the records of 317 classes 
relative to percentage of promotion, 
term marks, and conduct of the pupils. 
He did not attempt to control any other 
factor but divided the classes into large, 
medium and small classes of over 50, 
40 to 50, and under 40 respectively. He 
found, on the whole that in terms of 
percentage of promotion the large class 
was a little inferior to the others. In 
the primary grades the smallest classes 
made the highest marks and in the gram- 
mar grades the largest classes made the 
highest marks. In conduct the largest 
classes had the best average. His general 
conclusions were that all factors con- 
sidered there is no significant relation- 
ship between class size and educational 
results. 

These two studies typify those that 
were made between 1895 and 1915. It 
is worthy of notice that all studies of 
this period were made in elementary 
schools only. However, since the stud- 
ies included the 7th and 8th grades re- 
sults are comparable to the present Jun- 
ior High School grades. 

Boyer in 1913 made a study of pro- 
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motion rates, Bachman in 1911-1913 and 
Elliott in 1914 also studied the promo- 
tion rates, and Harlan in 1915. studied 
promotion rates, records of withdraw- 
als, percentage of pupils taking active 
part in the recitation, percentage | of 
class giving attention, amount of time 
consumed in performing routine class- 
room activities, and achievement in 
arithmetic as measured by the Courtis 
Tests. All these studies showed very 
much the same results as those of Rice 
and of Cornman, namely that size of 
class has little or nothing to do with the 
educational product as it was then 
measured. 

The first study on class size at the 
high school level was made in Chicago 
in 1920 and 1921 by P. R. Stevenson. 
This study was made in grades 9 and 
10 and included nearly all departments. 
Three thousand eight hundred twenty- 
one pupils were divided into large 
classes averaging 36.5, and small classes 
averaging 20.8. These pupils had been 
classified on the basis of intelligence 
test scores so that the average and the 
variability for both large and small 
classes were the same. The same teach- 
er taught both a large and a small class 
in a subject. The results show that the 
small classes were 1.3 points superior 
on the average term mark and also 1.6 
points superior on the average exam- 
ination score. Stevenson concluded that 
“On the whole, the small classes did 
slightly—very slightly—better on the 
term mark and on the examination than 
the large classes with which they were 
paired.” 

In 1924 Stevenson repeated his high 
school study in Lynn, Massachusetts; 
Covington, Kentucky; and Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. This study was made 
with classes averaging for the large 
class 37.2 and for the small class 18.6. 
Stevenson, himself, thought that the 
contributing factors were better. con- 
trolled than in his previous experiment. 
As in the previous study the same 
teacher taught both the large and the 
small classes in her subject. The pupils 
were grouped on the basis of intelli- 
gence scores so that the average and 
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the variability were almost the same in 
both classes. However, the small classes 
were 1.9 points higher in intelligence at 
the beginning of the experiment. In 
average score the final examination the 
small classes were 1.6 points superior. 
They were also 0.5 points superior on 
term average. He concluded that “these 
slight advantages do not justify small 
classes of approximately one-half the 
size of the larger ones.” 

Both of Stevenson’s studies were the 
most carefully planned and the most re- 
liably measured, up to that time, but he 


- did not show the reliability of the dif- 
ferences in accomplishment found be-. 


tween the classes. It is true, that the 
differences appear small but we do not 
know from his report whether the dif- 
ference is due to the experimental fac- 
tor or due to chance. 

Professor Davis, of the University of 
Michigan, made a statistical study for 
the North Central Association on the 
effect of class size in all subjects in the 
high schools. He called classes of more 
than 30 pupils large, between 20 and 30 
medium, and under 20 small. His data 
consisted of final marks for the two 
semesters of the year 1921-22. Al- 
though other factors were not con- 
trolled, the results are rather significant, 
because of the large number of pupils 
involved. He found that a slightly 
greater percentage of the pupils enrolled 
in the larger sections received a mark 
of A than those enrolled in the small 
sections. Large classes led in language, 
mathematics, and practical arts. Me- 
dium size classes led in English and 
modern languages. Small classes led in 
the social studies, science, and commer- 
cial work. His general conclusion was 
that the size of class had little or noth- 
ing to do with the term marks. 

The same year Professor Davis con- 
ducted a controlled experiment in a large 
number of the high schools in the North 
Central Association. The class size was 
the same as in the previous study. Six 
thousand one hundred thirty pupils 
participated in one capacity or another. 
The comparison was made on the mid- 


semester marks based on local tests. An 
effort was made to equalize the classes 
on the basis of intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests. Although this was not pos- 
sible in all cases the instruction in all 
types of classes within a school was uni- 
form. 

The results show that large classes 
led in mathematics and social studies, 
and small classes led in Latin. In con- 
clusion he stated that the effectiveness 
of instruction as far as the achievement 
of pupils is concerned, is determined 
chiefly by factors other than class size. 
Although Dr. Davis was unable to con- 
trol all the factors which he thought 
would contribute to the results, his stud- 
ies are significant because the large num- 
ber of schools, teachers, and pupils par- 
ticipating tend to equalize the uncon- 
trolled factors. Then, too, an experi- 
ment conducted under the auspices of the 
North Central Association is certain to 
have wide influence. 

The teachers in Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, who were taking part in this exper- 
iment were so interested that they 
wished to continue after the experiment 
proper had ended. An English teacher 
kept three classes divided into large, 
medium, and small of 44, 34, and 20 re- 
spectively. This special experiment ran 
for 27 weeks and was measured by both 
standardized and improvised local tests. 
The three class sizes were taught by the 
same teacher. The median scores on 
general intelligence tests which were 
given after the classes had been formed 
were found to be approximately the 
same for all three. The results show 
practically no difference on the tests, but 
in the teacher’s opinion 30 is about the 
ideal size of class. The authors stated 
that English did not lend itself well to 
such an experiment. However, the ex- 
periment was too loosely controlled to 
produce significant results and one can 
not depend upon opinions alone. 

The five studies which we have just 
discussed have dealt directly with high 
school pupils and classes. The next two 
studies were carried on at the university 
level where the conditions are probably 
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not very different from those we find 
in many high schools. ; 
Edmonson and Mulder of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan divided a class called 
“An Introduction to High School Prob- 


lems” into a large class of 109 students _ 


and a small class of 45. These two 
classes were taught by the same teacher 
and assistant and the same teaching tech- 
nique was used in both classes. The 
students were grouped on the basis of 
intelligence tests and past experience. 
The-results of three tests, an essay test, 
a unit test, and a final examination are 
given and show very little superiority 
of one class over the other on any test. 
The large class average was 0.4 points 
higher than that of the small class. 
The authors concluded that there is no 
appreciable difference in the achieve- 
ment of the students due to size of class. 

Mueller had made the same type of 
study in the Normal School at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. His study showed 
that the average score for the small 
class was superior to that of the large 
class. His large class, however, was 
less than 40 and the small class less than 
20. He believed that the critical point 


probably lies somewhere below 45 and ° 


therefore the University of Michigan 
classes were both much too large. 

At the University of Texas, Holland 
divided eight groups of pupils into 
classes of various sizes. All were taught 
by two instructors, each of whom 
taught both relatively large and relatively 
small classes. The students were 
grouped, in general, upon the basis of 
intelligence test scores. His results 
were somewhat conflicting. He con- 
cluded that the final marks were more 
highly correlated with intelligence scores 
than with size of class, and that the size 
of class had little or nothing to do with 
the amount of subject matter acquired. 

These studies carried on at the high 
school and college level are typical of 
the kind of- investigations made from 
1915 to 1925. Probably the most severe 
criticism that one can make of these 
studies is that they do not make use to 
the fullest extent of all the available 
methods of interpreting the data and of 
controlling the contributing factors. 
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In 1926 Trueblood who had been 
working on the development of tech- 
niques for teaching large classes reported 
that he was able to handle classes of 
100 in geometry. He required complete 
mastery of the work as determined by 
daily tests and periodic examinations. 
His class was composed of pupils of 
“C” ability only and one teacher taught 
the class. Teaching techniques had been 
evolved that enabled the teacher to 
handle the classes of 100 without low- 
ering the degree of mastery attained be- 
low that of the small groups. The re- 
sults of Trueblood’s study would have 
been much more meaningful if he had 
paired the pupils in his large class with 
pupils in a small class which was taught 
during the same semester. His interest 
and greatest contribution, however, lay 
in showing the possibility of developing 
efficient procedures for teaching large 
classes. 

This brings us in the historical devel- 
opment up to the Minnesota studies 
which are now to be reported by Profes- 
sor Hudelson. 

There are only three possible conclu- 
sions to be drawn from any summary of 
investigations. First, the evidence might 
be completely in favor of the control 
group. Second, the evidence might be 
completely in favor of the experimental 
group. Third, the evidence might show 
no superiority of one over the other or 
the evidence might be conflicting. If it 
were completely in favor of small classes 
we would need to take a definite stand 
for small classes and develop the best 
technique possible for teaching in small 
classes our ever increasing high school 
registrants. If the results were com- 
pletely in favor of large classes we 
would need to take just as definite a 
stand for large classes, discontinue 
small classes and without necessarily 
changing our methods teach pupils in 
large groups. Since, however, the re- 
sults are conflicting or show practically 
no difference, we must draw the conclu- 
sion from the researches that have al- 
ready been made that it does not matter 
whether pupils are taught in classes that 
are large or classes that are small. 
Therefore, it will be necessary to de- 
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velop techniques for teaching pupils ef- 
fectively. Some subjects may lend them- 
selves better to large classes and some 
better to small classes. In some it may 
be that the best results can be obtained 
by teaching some phases of the course 
in large groups and some phases in small 
groups or even by individuals. Each 
teacher will need to develop in himself 
the experimental attitude so that he may 
find that size group which he can teach 
most effectively and that method which 
will stimulate his pupils to make the 
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greatest growth. Up to the present time 
this has not been done, except in a few 
cases. 

Those who are working in educational 
research are looking to the North Cen- 
tral Association to continue its co-oper- 
ation with every agency available to find 
a reliable answer to the question: “Other 
things being equal, what is the effect of 
class size on the efficiency of instruction 
when the optimum teaching technique is 
used for each class size?” 


Sources of State School Support 


At present, says F. H. Swift, no less than nine major types of 
taxes are employed in the United States for providing school reve- 


nue. 


Type of Tax 
General property 
Corporation 
Business and occupation 
Severance 
Inheritance 
Poll 
Tobacco 
Income 
Gasoline and motor fuel 


These are, in the order of their frequency, as follows: 


Number of 
States Using 
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The Chartering of Junior High Schools in Ohio" 


By T. HOWARD WINTERS, Corumsus, Ox10 


We have not yet passed the stage, if 
we ever will, in which we are frequently 
confronted by the question, “What do 
you mean by a junior high school?” 
Nevertheless, the “Statistics of Public 
High Schools” last published by the U. 
S. Bureau of Education show that the 
only plans of “reorganized” high schools 
which have taken hold to any great ex- 
tent anywhere are the six-year undivided 
high school, and the three-three junior 
and senior high schools. The count for 
these two plans is 2031, against 1027 on 
all other “reorganized” plans. Among 
the latter are 612 reported as a two- 
four plan. 

Ohio shows the greatest number of 
reorganized high schools of any state in 
North Central territory, although a high- 
er per cent of the high schools are of 
the reorganized types in West Virginia, 
Indiana and Michigan than in Ohio. The 
states just named are comparatively 
free, as is Ohio, from what one might 
call the “odd” types of reorganized 
schools. An Ohio person has been 
called upon to tell. of junior high in- 
spection in his state, not perhaps because 
it has been so well done, but rather 
just because there is so much of it, so 
that the problem in all its phases is an 
insistent one. 

Ohio began early to experiment with 
the junior high school. Columbus had 
partly begun this form or organization 
by the time the Ohio Department of 
Education began to inspect high schools 
in 1908. Large junior high schools in 
Cincinnati and Cleveland were also at- 
tracting attention before the new Ohio 
school code was adopted in 1914. This 
code provided for ample high school in- 


*An address delivered before the Commission 
on Secondary Schools at the time of the an- 
a meeting in Chicago, March 13, 1929.— 

1tor. 


spection in cooperation with the state 
colleges. Our first junior high school bul- 
letin was issued in 1915. It could hard- 
ly be called a “standards.” It recited 
the aims peculiar to the junior high 
school, as they were then understood, its 
advantages, and gave suggested curricula 
and other materials to aid those who 
were little acquainted with the schools 
which had been established and the lit- 
erature pertaining to them. 

High school inspection has always 
consisted in part in absorbing new ideas 
and advanced practices where they ex- 
ist, and giving them out where they may 
be of service. High school inspection 
can be justified on these principles. How- 
ever, even this is more effective if the 
inspectional forces have criteria by 
which to judge the good and the better, 
and systems of propaganda to dissemin- 
ate them. The literature of the junior 
high school became more and more the 
property of the high school inspectors 
from 1916 to 1921. By the latter date 
they were ready to propose six-year 
high schools in smaller localities. Some 
definite efforts to establish these schools 
were, made by the Department, begin- 
ning in 1921. The Standards issued in 
that year were for “junior and senior” 
high schools. The six-year high school 
was, however, mentioned, and to a slight 
degree definitely treated. 

In 1924 and 1925, a definite effort was 
made to bring the high schools in rural 
districts to the six-year plan, wherever 
the housing conditions and other condi- 
tions were at all favorable. While five 
teachers had been given out as the mini- 
mum number for the six grades, schools 
were authorized to attempt the six-year 
plan tentatively with but four teachers. 
By 1926, the advice to attempt the six- 
year school was given with more cau- 
tion. The numbers of six-year high 
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schools, compared with four-year, show 
the following results for certain years 
through this period: 


1920 746 4-year schools 
0 6-year schools 

1924 804 4-year schools 
104 6-year schools 

1926 799 4-year schools 
165 6-year schools 

1927 812 4-year schools 
253 6-year schools 


While the six-year high school is 
mostly a reorganized high school for 
the small district, it is represented in 
cities also. 21 of the Ohio six-year high 
schools have 750 students or more—2 
of them enroll 2,000 or above. Similar 
data from other states are not easily 
obtainable. The report of the U. S. De- 
partment of Education puts all reorgan- 
ized high schools together where size is 
treated. 43 of the 253 Ohio six-year 
schools are in districts with 3,000 or 
more population. In other words, we 
have 210 six-year high schools which 
are in small villages or rural districts. 

The 1921 Ohio High School Stand- 
ards somewhat definitely defined re- 
quirements for junior high schools. 
Visitation of these junior high schools 
was, however, deferred from time to 
time. Only two city junior high schools 
were formally reported on by state su- 
pervisors from 1921 to 1926. At the 
latter date, about 80 junior high schools 
were operating in cities. 36 of these 
were in cities of above 50,000 popula- 
tion. The fact that these schools were 
not visited and reported on does not 
prove that their plans were unknown to 
the Department of Education. Staff 
members or principals or both from 
these cities discussed with the state high 
school staff from time to time the con- 
tent and arrangement of studies, the 
qualifications of teachers, and the allot- 
ment of credit. 

The question of credit for junior high 
work still is somewhat open. Opinion 
in the North Central meetings seems to 
favor graduation on 12 senior high cred- 
its, but until colleges are satisfied with 
this plan there must be means of estim- 
ating at least some of the junior high 


credits. One peculiar tendency which 
appeared for a time among some schools 
was to give one unit for each subject 
assigned five 45-minute periods per 
week for a year. As there would. be 
about six such studies each in 7th and 
8th grades, and perhaps five in grade 
9, the student emerging into grade 10 
would have already 16 or more units. 
At present it seems necessary to dis- 
tinguish some junior high work, to at 
least 4 units, as credit work in the sense 
in which units are to be carried on to 
college. The problem here is to keep 
students, and perhaps teachers, from 
thinking that certain work is the more 
important because it will eventually have 
this credit character. In this matter the 
eventual use of credits for college en- 
trance has its influence. Our present 
Standards state, “The assignment of 
credit in terms of definite units before 
the 9th year is not advised, * * *, In 
the 9th year four definite units of cred- 
it, besides music, guidance and activities, 
and physical education should be dis- 
tinguishable * * *”. 

On the selection of teachers for the 
junior high school, and their minimum 
qualifications, there has been some dif- 
ference of opinion. The certification law 
first recognized junior high teachers in 
1921. It then stated that teachers with 
elementary certificates may teach ele- 
mentary branches in junior high schools, 
and that teachers with high school cer- 
tificates may teach in any grades of ju- 
nior high schools. (Since that time, our 
high school certificates have become 
specializing.) Prior to 1921 it had been 
held that elementary certificates were re- 
quired for teaching in 7th or 8th grade, 
and high school certificates for teaching 
above the 8th grade. However, in no 
case has our certification law helped us 
much on qualifications. Even now only 
2 years of preparation are necessary to 
take the high school examination. The 
high school standards are much in ad- 
vance of the certification laws. 

The persons in charge of some of 
the city junior high schools claimed that 
the greatest need was of teachers who 
had had experience with boys and girls 
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12 to 14 years old. They asserted that 
young college graduates did not fill well 
the role required of the junior high 
teacher. With somewhat limited salary 
schedules, they could not pick from ex- 
perienced senior high teachers. The De- 
partment of Education was urged to 
promote standards for junior high cer- 
tificates. That was not done, on the 
ground that we should never yield to a 
standard below four years of college 
preparation, while something like a 
three-year curriculum was thought of at 
the time. One state college actually an- 
nounced a two-year curriculum for ju- 
nior high teaching. While the Depart- 
ment of Education gave express consent 
to the employment of the experienced 
teacher, we were never convinced that 
junior high standards should not de- 
mand degree graduates. Experience has 
brought us. to the following pronounce- 
ment, which seems to have common con- 
sent: 

“Junior high school teachers are sub- 
ject to the same training requirements 
as senior high school teachers, except 
that when a junior or six-year high 
school is inaugurated in a district, su- 
perior upper grade teachers in the sys- 
tem with at least two years of prepara- 
tion may be appointed on condition that 
they add to their preparation as indicated 
in 1 above. Such a teacher from an- 
other system may be selected upon spe- 
_ cial permission of the Department. No 
six-year high school may have more than 
20% of the teachers so undertrained.” 
The reference in respect to additional 
preparation of under-prepared teachers 
is to a requirement of 6 weeks of sum- 
mer school annually for such teachers. 
From this, teachers with 20 years of 
high school experience prior to 1926 are 
exempted. 

Perhaps it is best at this point to dis- 
cuss qualifications of special teachers. 
Of special teachers of home economics 
with degrees, there have been enough 
for several years, and our junior high 
schools have employed no other home 
economics teachers. Those with less 
preparation found they could not get 
employment even before the home econ- 
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omics curricula of less than four years 
were discontinued in the state in 1926, 
There are a good many home economics 
teachers in our junior high schools with 
less preparation who began in junior or 
senior high schools in the early 20's. 
The rule as to additional preparation 
applies to them even if they have life 
certificates. This remark is inserted 
here, as it applies generally to special 
teachers with less than 20 years of ex- 
perience. 

Of other special teachers who can do 
exactly what is wanted of them, there 
has not been and is not always yet a 
sufficient supply. The Standards have 
been requiring but two years of prepara- 
tion. Announcement was made in 1927 
(slightly modified in 1928) of the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

Music, commerce—3 years, 1928; 4 

years, 1930 
Manual training, physical education, 
art—3 years, 1928; 4 years, 1931 
Dramatics—2 years, 1928; 3 years, 
1929; 4 years, 1931. 

The difference between the different 
kinds of special teachers represent no 
difference in need of preparation, but 
rather differences in facilities for prepa- 
ration and output of graduates. We can- 
not go farther in requiring training than 
the colleges do in providing it. 

The Department in its inspection of 
junior high schools paid almost no atten- 
tion to the preparation of the special 
teachers for many years. Many began 
with only one year of collegiate or nor- 
mal training, which was all that our cer- 
tification laws then, or indeed now, re- 
quire. A good many of these were 
graduates of short special courses in 
other states, who finished courses which 
no longer exist. That the situation is 
not worse in respect to preparation of 
special teachers is due to three causes: 
(1) rapid turn over—those little pre- 
pared mostly dropped out; (2) vigor- 
ous administration by city school sys- 
tems of requirements of additional train- 
ing in service; (3) combination posi- 
tions, in smaller units, so that many 
special teachers were subject to rules 
respecting academic teachers; (4) in 
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music, the work of the State Music Su- 
pervisors. This leads me to insert the 
remark that special subject matter su- 
pervisors are a great need as a part of 
state high school inspection. The value 
of these supervisors has doubtless been 
impressed on many of us from the story 
of accomplishment of the New York su- 
pervisors, as written in the educational 
magazines by Dr. Skinner, their chief 
high school inspector. In Ohio we now 
have, besides the music supervisor, a 
physical education supervisor, who will 
doubtless do for physical education pro- 
grams in junior high schools what gen- 
eral high school supervisors can not hope 
to do. Such a supervisor is able to 
work successfully also, on the teacher- 
training end of high school progress in 
his special line. 

The more practical a line of school 
work, the harder it seems to be to get 
college-trained teachers. If vocational 
try-out work is a part of our junior high 
program, it is necessary to have the pu- 
pils taught in these courses by really 
skilled tradesmen. The man we want 
will be an outstanding member of his 
craft, able to earn the highest wage in 
it. Teaching may offer him less pay. 
It usually does. He will want to work 
at this trade in summer, and hence not 
go to summer school. Obviously modi- 
fied requirements are needed for these 
men. Few of them come under the 
Smith-Hughes law. Junior high pupils 
are too young for that, and the courses 
are definitely pre-vocational. No count 
of the number of these men in Ohio had 
been undertaken until last Saturday. It 
was found that we have far fewer than 
we supposed—that most of the persons 
teaching industrial arts in Ohio have 
three or more years of college or nor- 
mal preparation. This, however, may not 
be so good an indication as it seems— 
it may signify that we have not the 
number and quality of vocational try- 
out courses under skilled men that we 
should have. This is obviously a most 
important field for junior high school 
inspection. We cannot claim to have 
covered it to any great extent. 

We are frequently challenged for a 


reason for attempting a four-year re- 
quirement for special teachers. Our re- 
ply is that they should have the cultural 
background of other high school teach- 
ers. We would not tolerate a Latin 
teacher who has devoted a year or two 
to the intensive study of Latin only, or 
of Latin and education, though possibly 
such a teacher might read and compose 
Latin better than nine-tenths of our 
teachers who are beginning to teach 
Latin. The junior high teacher must 
have some minors and other college 
work, besides his field of specialization, 
if he is to be the sort of person whom 
we want to qualify. We are emphasiz- 
ing that our commercial and music and 
physical education teachers must study 
English, social sciences, and a few other 
subjects, to a total of 40 semester hours 
or so. The requirement of 15 semester 
hours of education for all teachers has 
been in effect a long time, and there 
are few exceptions to it, as the certifica- 
tion law covers it. Exceptions are main- 
ly the tradesmen spoken of above. 

So far we have not spoken of the 
other major field of junior high super- 
vision with which we ‘have had to deal 
—the curriculum. Most of the few jun- 
ior highs which developed in the 1900’s 
had as their object the acceleration of 
able pupils. One of those in Baltimore 
has survived with that sole object—su- 
perior sixth graders are placed in this 
school with the opportunity to reach 
the 10th grade in two instead of three 
years. That being the case, the domina- 
ting thought of junior high curricula, 
until about 1921 and 1922, when the 
books of Koos and VanDenburg ap- 
peared, was to bring the higher subjects 
in earlier, to shorten the reviews and 
repetitions in arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, and American history, and 
bring in algebra, general science, history 
of other lands, Latin and new types of 
English, such as were generally little 
represented below the 9th grade. The 
experiments of Dr. Briggs were most- 
ly along those lines. Spanish, French, 
German and Latin were taught a good 
deal, and in good earnest, not as ex- 
ploratory courses particularly. With 
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such origins, and such ideas imposed 
upon it, the junior high school was less 
the people’s school than the regular high 
school had been. 

However, as the junior high began to 
be thought of for many, and not just 


a few, situations, new justifications were 


proposed in theory and worked out in 
practice. From about 1912 on the ideas 
we now have of junior high advantages, 
other than acceleration of pupils, began 
to take shape. The most important of 
these were: (1) better retention of pu- 
pils, (2) better scholarship of pupils, 
(3) exploration and guidance, (4) bet- 
ter teaching. The results of the junior 
highs in these respects are even now 
challenged. J. O. Powers in December, 
1928, School Life, describes his investi- 
gations which deny all but the fourth 
benefit, better teaching, and show but 
littleof it. He shows that his careful 
tests show poorer scholarship, show less 
retention, when the effects of attendance 
laws are eliminated, and show that non- 
school factors guide these pupils more 
than school factors do. Earlier investi- 
gations showed different results from 
his in the matters of scholarship and re- 
tention. An earlier study in a Califor- 
nia city shows three times the retention 
attributed to junior highs. Obviously 
these are fields in which high school su- 
pervisors should study causes and re- 
sults. In a study of high school reten- 
tion which I made myself in 1927, where 
my quest was only for factors retaining 
students after grade 9, I found only one 
dominant factor, better buildings. As 
these commonly were found in districts 
which had built in connection with jun- 
ior high school development, the bet- 
ter retention seemed to be in high 
schools with the junior high introduc- 
tion. The possible fallacy is obvious. 
Whatever may be true as to actual 
outcomes in these respects, junior high 
schools have been promoted in Ohio, and 
are still promoted, with a view to help- 
ing toward these benefits. The fact that 
the benefits are often not attained ar- 
gues for better work by high school su- 
pervisors, local and state. Briggs said 
some years ago that the success of the 
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junior high schools depends on the “con- 
sistency of skillful supervision. He 
means that these objectives do not at- 
tain themselves, because of new adminis- 
trative schemes, and nominal changes in 
course content, but all factors must be 
brought to maximum force to work to- 
ward the needed ends. The theoretical 
basis of the junior high school seems 
so sound, and it has so far met both ex- 
pert and popular approbation, that there 
is no turning back anyway. ® 
With the idea of doing for the pupils 
what perhaps ought to be done, or at 
least of satisfying the needs of pupils 
as they felt them, the differentiated jun- 
ior high curricula appeared, that 
is, parallel curricula in junior high 
schools, as we have parallel curricula in 
senior high schools. Such parallel cur- 
ricula were introduced in Pittsburgh, 
for instance, being academic, commer- 
cial, technical, and trade. These in- 
volved an important choice at the end 
of the seventh grade, with change not 
easy to effect. All but the trade course 
led, however, to entrance to certain se- 
nior high courses in Pittsburgh’s cos- 
mopolitan high schools. | Advanced 
trade school courses followed the junior 
high trade courses also, and the latter 
involved rotation through several shops 
for try-out purposes. We have tried in 
our junior high supervision in Ohio to 
keep away from too deep an early spec- 
ialization. The junior high school com- 
mittee of the North Central suggested 
that one general program of studies be 
offered rather than several parallel ar- 
rangements of offerings, that the pro- 
gram be limited to constants in the be- 
ginning, with gradual increase of elec- 
tives later. The general program per- 
mits ready transfer of pupils from one 
subject to another, as the school does 
not have curricula with sequences of 
specialized subjects so that to elect a 
subject or course becomes a decision of 
permanency. Our recommended pro- 
gram of junior high studies, which rep- 
resents general practice in the state, has 
no electives in the 7th year, and none 
in the 8th year until the second half, 
when one elective is to be chosen, fol- 
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lowing a course in vocations the first 
half of the year. The electives are all 
exploratory and include introduction to 
business practice, foreign language, in- 
dustrial arts and fine arts. The ninth 
year increases elective possibilities to 17 
out of 28(or fewer) periods. 

The Department of Education has had 
no trouble to get agreement in principle 
with this idea of a general program with 
constants and variables. The few ex- 
ceptions in the state are for special 
groups of pupils, who have exceptionally 
nrge Se ep asuomlly small ability. The 

culty with junior high programs 
has been to limit the number of studies 
required at one time—the number of 
class hours per week expected of the 
student. Instances of 45 periods per 
week occurred. 35 periods were com- 
mon in 1925, and in the Standards of 
that year that many periods were pro- 
posed. As Koos said, we should not 
accept the “typical” and “standard.” 
From many points of view 35 periods 
are too many to be assigned. VanDen- 
burg spoke of this as a maximum num- 
ber. The numbers of allowable periods 
seems at present our greatest external 
problem in junior high school regulation. 
The new standards (1929) say not over 
29 periods with the suggestion of as 
low as 23 in the 9th grade if the work 
is mostly of intensiveness comparable to 
senior high. Some teachers and admin- 
istrators reject our advice on this ques- 
tion. “We must have 6 or 7 periods of 
English” (including reading, writing, 
composition, grammar and _ literature), 
they say; again, “We must have three 
years of mathematics”; “We must have 
both history and geography” ; “We must 
teach Ohio history”; and so around. 
_ Closely related to the too great load 
is the too great teacher load. Unless 
the ratio of students to teachers is low, 
the number of student hour periods to 
the teacher runs high, if pupil programs 
are over-heavy. S. P. Unzicker of Fond 
du Lac, writing in the February School 
Review reported a variation of 17 to 33 
students per teacher, and of 469 to 949 
student hour periods per teacher per 
week. Certainly junior high standards 


should not permit 949 student hours per 
week to a teacher. We are here con- 
sidering “recitation” time or the periods 
other than study hall and like assign- 
ments. 

After all, the Department of Educa- 
tion in its inspection of junior high 
schools is more interested in whether 
the school is so conducted as to really 
realize objectives. The objectives are 
of course the seven cardinal principles 
of education, or, as we have set them 
up, nine, as we have attempted to add 
development of individuality and broad- 
mindedness. The junior high school 
should also realize its supposed advan- 
tages in realizing objectives. These we 
have put in ten points, part of which 
will be seen to be administrative, but 
most of them requiring much more than 
administration. These are: (1) educa- 
tional environment suited to their age, 
(2) exploration of their interests, apti- 
tudes and capacities, (3) exploration of 
the major fields of human activity, (4) 
provisions for individual differences, 
(5) more gradual transition to later 
years of secondary education, (6) de- 
mocratization of the groups, (7) so- 
cialization of the groups and individuals, 
(8) through the exploratory efforts and 
through guidance, wiser choice of fur- 
ther schooling and of vocation, (9) use- 
ful vocational training for those soon to 
become workers, (10) development of 
more leadership and responsibility. 

Obviously the above program requires 
much attention to extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and to guidance. These the De- 
partment is promoting, in all high 
schools, but especially in junior highs, 
as energetically as it can. Guidance is 
an especially baffling problem. The 
great need seems to be for our colleges 
to give courses and clinics in guidance. 
The most that inspection can do is to try 
to get the teachers to read the literature 
of the subject of guidance. Such reports 
as that of the Bureau of Educational 
Counsel of the LaSalle-Peru (Ill.) high 
school and case descriptions of the Den- 
ver advisory plan are worth more. than 
theoretical statements. Much of the suc- 
cess of the whole junior high enterprise 
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however depends on the way the classes 
are taught or conducted. VanDenburg 
says, “Each teacher must be able to ana- 
lyze his own subject into those elements 
that will be of value in providing train- 
ing in special fields other than his own.” 
This is a large order. Teachers are not 
always engaged even in analyzing their 
own subjects into elements for future 
growth in these subjects, or for the gen- 
eral ends of education. The laboratory- 
library method is the one to be advoca- 
ted to realize several of the above ad- 
vantages of the junior high. That means 
a fine working library, and fine condi- 
tions for working with the library. The 
N. E. A. Committee recommended that 
the junior high library accommodate ev- 
ery class once a week. The classes 
should be taken into the library for li- 
brary instruction and orientation. We 
have a lot of junior high library rooms 
in Ohio too small for this. We are, 
however, urging the classroom or de- 
partmental library, and the purchase of 
not one but several copies of those books 
which are the most interesting and help- 
ful references for certain topics. 

Mr. J. R. Shannon of Indiana in the 
December School Review states that 
there has not been enough realization of 
the specialization opportunity in Indiana 
junior high schools. We have not want- 
ed specialization, as explained above. We 
do, however, feel the need of more and 
more satisfactory vocational try-out 
work in the eighth grade, and better 
‘shop courses in grade 9. In small 3-3 
schools, or as most of ours are, unified 
6-year schools, there are definite limita- 
tions on what can be done. We need bet- 
ter industrial arts men—those who know 
something more than bench work in 
‘wood. But many of the larger schools 
are short in this important particular. 
Cleveland started out some years ago to 
have eight types of vocational work each 
for boys and girls. Only part of the 
schools then have realized this for boys, 
and I think none for girls. Are there 
eight desirable vocations which employ 
many girls? If not, how many and what 
ones? 

Too much attention has been given 
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in Ohio to the junior or six-year high 
school merely as a type of organization 
—a type which promised more than the 
old types. Only more recently have we 
put real energy into a drive for the de- 
livery of what is promised. The big 
city junior and six-year highs for the 
most part guide us rather than receive 
guidance from us inspectors. Our work 
is mostly to get the smaller units to 
function as far as possible toward real 
junior high ends. Our attack has been 
through a comprehensive study of what 
they really are doing, made mostly by 
our Mr. L. W. Reese. This gives us 
more light for regulations and advice. 
The publication of a manual this year— 
the first since 1925, and much more 
definite that that of 1925 is bringing our 
people to see that they cannot conduct 
6-year and junior highs unless they 
adopt real junior high policies. The new 
schools are getting started more nearly 
right. The old ones are coming up or 
leaving off the nominal reorganized 
plan. Most high schools of two coun- 
ties went back to the 4-year this year. 
Some of these were 6-year high schools 
with but four teachers. These we con- 
sider impossible, as there cannot be the 
necessary differentiated work. 

Our survey and inspection of junior 
highs has been aided much by the loan 
of the part-time services of three pro- 
fessors from the Department of School 
Administration of Ohio State Universi- 
ty. These men, Drs. E. E. Lewis, D. H. 
Eikenberry, and Earl W. Anderson, 
have secured us unusual respect in our 
recent efforts and they have also ab- 
sorbed especially well the pertinent 
facts from the field on which to base fu- 
ture standards and procedure. 

In respect to the precise question of 
chartering junior high schools, there has 
been some indifference on the part of 
these schools as to whether they were 
chartered or not. Not so as to six-year 
schools, however. They, like traditional 
type high schools, or senior high schools, 
need charters because of the college en- 
trance consideration. All of the six- 
year schools are chartered, and in every 
case upon an inspection. The great prob- 
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lem with most of them is to have their 
earlier years strong in the respects in 
which a junior high is expected peculiar- 
ly to function. 

The distinct junior highs have cared 
less whether they were chartered or not. 
Senior highs in the same systems have 
naturally accepted the students into their 
10th grades as a matter of course. This 
charter idea is in these schools one in 
which it seems necessary to cultivate an 
interest, like the standardization of ele- 
mentary schools. The purpose and need 
is not obvious as in the college entrance 
years. On the other hand these “inde- 
pendent” junior highs do in most cases 
have the essentials of junior high prac- 
tice. They are mostly entitled to char- 
ters whether they care for them or not. 
We expect to have all of them possessed 
of charters and all of the senior highs 
accepting students from junior highs 
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without entrance examination only if 
the junior highs are chartered, as the 
University does the high school gradu- 
ates within a short time. We hope to 
have this a matter of state policy by 
common agreement. Indeed, we dream 
of the standardization of all elementary 
schools in the next few years. 

We do not believe that standardization 
need cut off initiative. It is often said 
we do not know the eventual best form 
of organization—it may be 6-2-4 or 6- 
4-4, or something else. Yet the indica- 
tions are that 8-44, elementary, high 
school, college standards have done much 
for education and little against it. We 
cannot judge desirable variations except 
as we have some norms to vary from. 
We believe we can charter and stand- 
ardize and not interfere with one sup- 
erior practice or valid educational ex- 
periment. 


I often think, as I read some of the quick solutions to illiteracy 


and to other things, of my experience with quack medicine. 


They 


are long on promises and short on results. There is no political 
maneuver or any single law or anything of that kind that is going 
to clarify for education the means by which we should carry on in 
administering it—Secretary Wilbur. 
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Some Observations and Comments on the 
Present Status of Secondary and 
Higher Education” 


By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


UnrItTep STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


John Dewey, in an article entitled “A 
Critique of American Civilization” says, 
“The most extraordinary matter, how- 
ever, is the expansion of secondary and 
higher education. No one can tell its 
cause or import, but in velocity and ex- 
tent. it marks nothing less than a revo- 
lutionary change. It used to be said 
that only one in twenty of the elemen- 
tary pupils found their way into high 
school, and only one in a hundred into 
college. Now the number in the lower 
schools is only five times that in the 
secondary schools, and there is one stud- 
ent in a college to twenty in the ele- 
mentary. And the astonishing thing is 
that the expansion has occurred at an 
accelerating rate since 1910. There are 
for example at least six times as many 


students in colleges and professional 
schools as there were thirty years ago, 
and tenfold more in secondary schools. 
Let the worst possible be said about the 
quality of the education received, and 
it remains true that we are in the pres- 
ence of one of the most remarkable 
social phenomena of history. It is im- 
possible to gauge the release of poten- 
tialities contained in this change; it is 
incredible that it should not eventuate 
in the future in a corresponding intel- 
lectual harvest.” ; 

The first thing that any observer of, 
American education must note is this 
amazing popularization of high schools 
and colleges within the short period of 
one generation. The figures by decades 
for thirty-six years are: ; 


Table Showing Enrollment in High Schools and Colleges in Certain Years 
1890-1926, and the Percentage Which Such Enrollments Were 
of the Eligible Age Groups in the United States. 


Enrollment Per Cent Population Enrolled Per Cent 

Population in Public Column 3 Ages 19-22 in Col- Column 6 
14-17 in High Schools is of inclusive leges in is of. 

eos : Thavsands in phetsands Colum 2 in Thouseads Phetesnts colons 5 
1900 ee Pers 5,295 203 3.83 5,026 122 2.43 
20050) eco eee Set, 6,163 519 8.43 5,928 168 2.83 
NOLO Nets en: 7,230 915 12.66 7,242 267 3.68 
NOT Smee ee 7,483 1,329 17.7 Ghose Ee OO NE AA 
NO20 Mentos 7,736 2,199 28.43 7,321 462 6.32 
O20 eee ka 8,040 3,757 46.73 7,368 767 10.41 


Never in the history of the world 
has a social experiment of such magni- 
tude been attempted. 


*An address delivered before the Association 
at the time of its annual meeting in Chicago, 
March 15, 1929. 

1Dewey, John. A critique of American 
civilization. In Recent Gains in American 
Civilization. Ed. by Kirby Page, pp. 268-269. 


A second fact of unusual interest is 
the remarkable agreement between the 
college professors and the administrat- 
ors of high schools upon issues of vital 
importance to high schools. Thomas H. 
Briggs, acting for the Committee on 
Secondary Education of the Commis- 
sion on Articulation of the Units of 
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American Education appointed by the 
Department of Superintendents of the 
National Education Association, has 
tabulated the answers of 39 professors 
and 115 administrators to a question- 
Maire involving ten such issues. The 
returns show 89.5 per cent to 98 per 
cent of the total replies taking the same 
side of the controversy on five issues 
out of the ten and the differences of 
opinion between the two groups on any 
one of these issues is practically nil. 
The issue which showed the widest 
divergence of opinion was this: “Shall 


secondary education continue at public 


expense for all adolescents as long as 
they elect to attend or be limited at the 
discretion of school authorities ?’”? 

“That this is a very real issue” writes 
Doctor Briggs, “is manifest by the re- 
sponses of our correspondents. They 
divide almost evenly on the question. 
The professors, however, are much 
more in favor of no restriction than 
are the administrators, who have to deal 
with concrete problems; 66.7 per cent 
of the former, and only 45.6 per cent 
of the latter, favor the first alterna- 
tive.”* In passing it may be remarked 
that the figures submitted in the table 
given above seem to indicate that the 
public is deciding this controversy in 
favor of the first alternative. 

On the other four propositions sub- 
mitted there is fair agreement in the 
alternative selected and a surprising 
agreement between the two groups in 
the answers returned to Doctor Briggs’ 
committee. 

A third situation that seems to merit 
brief comment is concerned with this 
very problem of articulation to which 
the Department of Superintendence 
gave so much time and effort during the 
past year. This difficulty may be taken 
as evidence that the organization of 
high schools and colleges no longer suits 
the conditions imposed by the increased 


demands. As long as the colleges were 


2Briggs, Thomas H. Issues in secondary 
education. A definition of secondary educa- 
tion. The Department of Superintendence 
Seventh Yearbook. Ch. X, p. 182. 

~-8Tbid. p. 183. 
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attended chiefly by those who were en- 
tering the professions and the second- 
ary school was primarily preparatory in 
its curriculum the important problems 
were concerned with standards of 
courses, qualifications of teachers and 
preparation of textbooks. With a 
slacking of our population growth and 
with immigration to recruit the ranks of 
common labor restricted the percentage 
of native population required for service 
in the profession and directive positions 
in business, finance, and industry is 
likely to decline. The advancing stand- 
ards set for entrance to the professions 
of medicine, law, teaching, and dentistry 
and demands for more stringent en- 
trance requirements for training in other 
callings indicate no shortage in these 
fields. In fact, all indications are that 
the demands on the colleges are for new 
types of work and for service to types 
of minds not heretofore found in col- 
lege halls. In the case of the secondary 
schools the situation is even more seri- 
ous. Efforts have been made, of course, 
to meet the new demands by setting up 
courses in commercial work, in agri- 
culture, in homemaking arts, and in 
trade and industrial training. Almost 
no notice has been taken, however, of 
the fact that in some of these callings, 
as in the case of the professions, there 
has been a tendency to raise standards 
and except in a few places where the 
junior colleges have given attention to 
the matter, the public school system has 
left these fields to private enterprise. 
The upward extension of secondary 
schools by two years may satisfy this 
demand. But this will require a new 
administrative organization of the sec- 
ondary education as well as new curri- 
cula. 

The opening of high-school facilities 
to pupils of types unable to profit by the 
older curricula seems to require also new 
materials of instruction. This is gener- 
ally conceded in theory. We have long 
since subscribed to such aims of sec- 
ondary education as healthful living, 
citizenship, worthy home membership, 
and proper. use of leisure. In courses 
of study it is frequently asserted that 
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courses in history, literature, and science 
keep these aims in view but there is 
still a surprising dearth of materials of 
instruction designed frankly to accom- 
plish these purposes. 

And to further confound the confu- 
sion, the popular demand for equality 
of educational opportunity has brought 
into existence many high schools of very 
small enrollment. In 1926 more than 
6,000 of the 18,157 high schools in the 
United States reported enrollments of 
10 to 50 pupils and nearly 5,000 more 
reported 51 to 100 pupils each. It is 
obvious, I think, that 60 per cent of our 
high schools are unable without very 
great expense to minister to the wide 
variety of pupil types and meet the so- 
cial demands in the way that larger 
schools can. 

The fourth observation I make is con- 
cerned with the experimentation going 
on in both college and secondary school 
fields. At college level entrance schemes, 
curricula, teaching methods, student 
grouping, and degrees, are all involved. 
It is unnecessary here to cite specific 
situations even if time permitted. 

In the secondary school field every 
conference of principals, supervisors or 
teachers discusses curriculum problems, 
extra-curriculum activities, and plans of 
counselling and guidance. In organiza- 
tion a condition of near-chaos prevails. 
The Seventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence records the fact 
that approximately 16 per cent of all 
the public high schools in the United 
States in 1926 could be classed as “re- 
organized high schools.”* Seventy-two 
per cent of the cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation and more had reorganized their 
secondary schools by establishing junior 
high schools, and 61 per cent of the 
cities of population between 30,000 and 
100,000 had taken similar action.® 

The most common characteristic of 
“reorganized high schools” is a junior 
high school embracing usually the first 
three years of the secondary school 


‘National Education Association. Department 
of Superintendence, Seventh Yearbook, p. 211. 


Ibid. p 211. 


period, but almost as many combina- 
tions, such as 6-2-4, 8-4, 6-3-3, 6-3-3-2; 
7-4: 5-3-3; 6-2-3, etc., exist as formerly 
prevailed in signals on a football field. 

The fifth point I note is a growing 
dissatisfaction with standardized  re- 
quirements. Doctor Judd brought this 
to your attention only last year, when 
he said: 

“T shall content myself ... with a 
mere reference to the fact that some of 
the ablest friends of education are be- 
ginning to call in question the standard- 
izing activities of such agencies as the 
regional associations of which we are 
one. These critics of standardization 
are asking whether we are not stifling 
legitimate experimentation by our efforts 
to compel institutions to meet standards. 
President Zook pointed out that there is 
some ground for the criticisms which 
have been made and that we must find 
means to encourage forward movements 
or our fixed standards will be millstones 
around our necks.’® 

Later in the year, Doctor Newlon re- 
iterated the criticism when he spoke to 
the officers of regional standardizing 
associations as follows: 

“The associations and other agencies 
that have been formed in the last genera- 
tion for the purpose of establishing 
standards for high schools and colleges 
shave been the objects of considerable 
criticism in recent years. An increasing 
number of students of secondary and 
higher education have come more and 
more to feel that these agencies are at 
present having a deadening effect on the 
schools which they standardize.”? 

So much for general observations. 
What can we do about it? At the risk 
of overstepping the bounds of propriety 
for an officer of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education which traditionally 
searches out the facts and publishes 


8Judd, Charles H. A method of securing 
national educational standards. North Central 
Association Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 1, June, 
1928. p. 43. 

™Newlon, Jesse H. How can standardizing 
agencies best serve the cause of education in 
the future? The North Central Association 
One ret Vol. III, No. 2, September, 1928, 
p. } 
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them I offer some comments and sug- 
gestions : 

First: I should like to see more 
studies made in the legitimate demands 
of various callings upon educational in- 
stitutions. I realize the value of studies 
already made in some of the professional 
fields especially in medicine and law. It 
may be that we shall find the motives 
of trade-regulation behind some demands 
for higher standards. What education 
and training, for example, are really 
needed for teaching in the public ele- 
mentary schools? Does this work be- 
long to high school level, to junior col- 
lege level, or to senior college level? 
What demands are made on private sec- 
retaries to executives in large business 
enterprises or in college and city school 
administration? On what educational 
levels should such training be given? I 
believe that such work is likely to pro- 
vide the answer to the question, What 
fields should the junior college occupy? 

Second: As the economic well being 
of our people increases and as improved 
methods of production, exchange and 
distribution are perfected, it is reason- 
able to suppose that an ever-increasing 
percentage of our population can have 
the advantages of a liberal education. 
Personally, I think that this is likely to 
be an important function of the four- 
year collegiate unit of the 6-4-4 organiza- 
tion. What should constitute the course 
of study in such a unit? I cannot be- 
lieve that its constants will be languages, 
either ancient or modern, although our 
own literature will doubtless occupy 
large place. Will the basic work con- 
sist in extending to all the people some 
knowledge of the advances made in the 
physical and biological sciences? May 
not this prove to be the right educational 
level for accomplishing our best work 
in citizenship, training for worthy home 
membership and the proper use of lei- 
sure time? I am much interested in the 
experiment that Mr. Wood is carrying 
on under direction of one of your com- 
mittees at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, and that is in progress at Joliet. 
I should like to see more such experi- 
mentation undertaken. 
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Third: Although I hesitate to bring 
up the matter, I should be negligent 
were I not to suggest that the whole 
field of degrees receive new considera- 
tion. There are careful studies of the 
Graduate School now in progress and 
a great deal is being said about the mas- 
ter’s degree in particular. I raise the 
issue at this time because I know that 
the growth of the junior college will 
force the degree problem to the front. 
It is unfortunate in a way that about 
the time the bachelor’s degree is stab- 
ilized in America, this new institution 
appears as an upsetting factor. Shall 
the bachelor’s degree be returned to its 
historic place? Or is there need at the 
close of the junior college for a degree 
which marks an end rather than a be- 
ginning—as the bachelor’s degree now 
does for the majority of its holders? 
If the junior college is to occupy the 
level which I believe it can best serve 
and not endeavor to do senior college 
work, some degree must be granted at 
the close of the junior college. Many 
who are unsuited to the quality of schol- 
arship or the occupational training which 
should prevail at senior college and 
graduate levels will be satisfied, I think, 
with junior college accomplishment if it 
carries the sacred right to a few letters 
after one’s name. 

Fourth: I should like to see all di- 
plomas and degrees given as marks of 
mastery of certain fields at different edu- 
cational levels. This means of course do- 
ing away in large measure with free 
election of courses and the piling up of 
units to graduate. In the professional 
fields our degrees do now imply a mas- 
tery. I think the present chaos has re- 
sulted in part from many small colleges 
attempting to do everything. We may 
as well admit that the scholars necessary 
to handle all these fields well do not 
exist in sufficient numbers to permit this 
comprehensive program except in the 
largest institutions which must forego 
some of the humanizing advantages of 
the older American college. As those 
institutions which want to remain col- 
leges specialize, it would appear that 
degrees might come to be standardized 
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to represent rather fixed levels, i. e., 
bachelors’, masters’, doctors’, and that 
the fields mastered at these levels be in- 
dicated also by whether the degree is in 
arts, science, music, medicine, law, edu- 
cation, dentistry, pharmacy, etc. Our 
standardizing agencies would then be oc- 
cupied less with defining units and 
courses. These could be safely left to 
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local faculties. The content to be mas- 
tered for a diploma or degree in a given 
field at a given level would present much 
more complicated situations but I think 
would be much more worth while when 
done. These tasks constitute real chal- 
lenges worthy of the best talent in all 
of our associations of the type here as- 
sembled. 


Tool-minded Chaps 


Among a crowd of boys there is always a good percentage of 
tool-minded chaps who take to tools and machinery like ducks do 
to water. To over-emphasize cultured studies among such lads is 
to kill all ambition and initiative among them. ... . The school of 
the future will be like the old colonial homestead, a nucleus of occu- 
pations. The scholar will have presented to him vistas of trades 
and professions for a possible life choice. He will be warned against 
certain professions and trades for which he has manifested no phys- 
ical or psychological leanings. Less will be left to chance, as it is 
today.—F rom an Editorial in School Life. 
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Constructive Activities in Improving Instruc- 
tion in Eighty-seven Institutions” 


By FLOYD W. REEVES, Prorrssor oF EpucaTion AND Director BUREAU OF 
ScHoot Service, University oF Kentucky, Lexincton, KENtTucKY 


In the time allotted me upon this pro- 
gram I shall confine my remarks to a 
discussion of unpublished studies and 
efforts to improve instruction. The in- 
formation was obtained by personal vis- 
its to 87 institutions. Included among 
these institutions are 49 privately en- 
dowed four-year colleges of liberal arts, 
12 privately controlled junior colleges, 
12 state controlled teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools, 4 state universities, 2 
state controlled junior colleges, and 8 
colleges for colored students. Four of 
the colleges for colored students are un- 
der private control and the others are 
state institutions. 

From all of these institutions infor- 
mation was obtained concerning the 
methods used for the improvement of 
instruction. The visits to 58 of the in- 
stitutions were made in connection with 
more or less intensive and complete sur- 
veys. The other 29 were visited to ob- 
tain data for investigations which I was 
making for the Commission on Higher 
Institutions of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and for the Commission on the 
Cost of Instruction of the Association 
of American Colleges. Although I rec- 
ognize the work of junior colleges and 
junior college divisions of four-year 
colleges as essentially of the character 
of secondary education, yet it seems ad- 
visable to include such institutions in 
this report. 

Obviously, it will not be possible with- 
in the time limits of this discussion, to 


*Address delivered at the Cleveland meeting 
of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, February 27, 1929, and inserted in 
the Quarterly by request of many individuals 
who are connected with the North Central As- 
sociation—The Editor. 


do more than to summarize very brief- 
ly the types of experiments under way 
and the techniques and procedures em- 
ployed, and to present a few concrete 
examples. 

First-hand observation of what is go- 
ing on in the colleges and universities 
of this country makes it perfectly clear 
that the scientific spirit is at last begin-— 
ning to operate in the field of profes- 
sional education at the level of the col- 
lege and the university. With relative- 
ly few exceptions, the instructional tech- 
niques employed in institutions of high- 
er learning are still of a crude “rule- 
of-thumb” type. When consideration is 
given, however, to the recency of the 
development of scientific methods of at- 
tack in the field of education, there ap- 
pears to be little reason for discourage- 
ment. Years of fruitful work at the 
levels of the elementary and secondary 
schools have made available valuable 
techniques for investigation, many of 
which are equally applicable to educa- 
tion at the higher levels. 

A considerable number of the colleges 
and universities included in this study 
are now beginning to use objective 
methods in the analysis of their instruc- 
tional problems. Procedures and devices 
designed to improve instruction seem to 
be employed more frequently in colleges 
of education and in junior colleges and 
junior-college divisions of four-year 
colleges of liberal arts than in institu- 
tions of other types. Greater use of 
controlled experimentation has _ been 
made by colleges of education in uni- 
versities than by any other type of in- 
stitution. 

It is surprising that teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools, institutions having 
as their major function the improvement 
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of teaching in elementary and _ high 
schools, should have done so little in the 
way of discovering methods whereby 
the instruction of their own students 
might be improved. 

The methods most frequently em- 
ployed for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the institutions visited may be 
classified under three general heads: 
(1) administrative procedures designed 
to improve instruction; (2) experi- 
ments in teaching method; (3) educa- 
tion courses, lectures and forums for the 
discussion of instructional problems. I 
shall treat these three topics in the or- 
der named and follow this discussion 
_by a brief description of the methods 
employed for the improvement of teach- 
ing at a college which has developed a 
somewhat elaborate program for im- 
proving instruction. 

The administrative procedures for im- 
proving instruction noted most fre- 
quently at institutions visited include the 
following: (a) classroom inspection 
and supervision of instruction; (b) ad- 
ministrative devices for individualizing 
instruction; (c) studies of the classifi- 
cation of students, student load, and du- 
plication in the content of courses; (d) 
orientation courses; (e) ability group- 
ing. 

The number of institutions attempt- 
ing supervision is relatively small. Half 
of the colored schools and a few of the 
junior colleges and teacher- training in- 
stitutions for white students carry on 
limited supervisory programs. Only 
one of the 49 privately endowed col- 


leges of liberal arts has attempted a defi-- 


nite program for the supervision of 
teaching. At all of the institutions hav- 
ing supervisory programs, deans trained 
in the field of professional education 
serve as supervisors. At only a few 
of these institutions does the supervis- 
ory program include classroom visita- 
tion by the supervisor. In a number 
of cases supervision takes the form of 
classroom visitation by teachers. At 
one institution the dean visits classes 
and observes the instructional activities 
under way. Certain weaknesses are not- 
ed. Ata later conference of the teach- 
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er and the dean, it is suggested that the 
teacher visit classes conducted by other 
instructors who are particularly strong 
with respect to methods in which the 
teacher under observation is weak. 
Sometimes local teachers are selected 
for observation; at other times the in- 
structors selected are teachers of the 
same subject at other institutions. 
There appears to be rather general 
agreement among the teachers and offi- 
cers of administration at the institutions 
having supervisory programs that class- 
room visitation and other forms of su- 
pervision result in improved instruction. 

Administrative devices for individual- 
izing instruction are being used by an 
increasing number of colleges and uni- 
versities. The device most frequently 
employed is some form of the so-called 
“honors-course.” Approximately one- 
fifth of the 87 institutions represented 
in this report now have what they term 
honors courses for juniors and seniors 
in some or in all departments. More 
than one-half of the institutions having 
honors courses have established these 
courses within the past two years. In 
establishing honors course programs 
most of the colleges have adopted the 
Swarthmore College plan or a modified 
form of this plan. The essential ele- 
ments of the plan have been set forth 
in the following statement: “Honors 
students are excused from the ordinary 
examinations and course requirements. 
Instead, they are expected to spend two 
years in mastering a certain definitely 
outlined field of knowledge over which 
they are examined at the end of their 
two years’ work. Their instruction is 
mainly individual, and a large part of 
their work is done independently by 
their own reading.” At a few institu- 
tions the plan differs from that of 
Swarthmore in that honors students 
take courses with other students and, in 
addition, carry on special investigations 
in some field of concentration. At all 
of the institutions offering honors 
courses from which information was 
obtained, the plan includes a general 
final examination in the field of con- 
centration, 
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Studies of the classification of stu- 
dents, student load, and the content of 
courses have been made by a number 
of the colleges and universities investi- 
gated. 

Some of these studies show much 
overlapping of classes, as regards the 
classification of the students enrolled. 
Eighty per cent of the classes at one 
institution had students enrolled from 
each of the four years of the college 
course. At another institution five per 
cent of the classes had students enrolled 
from the freshman, sophomore, junior 
and senior years, and also from the 
graduate school. Such a degree of over- 
lapping of classes may interfere seri- 
ously with the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. A scientific analysis of the situa- 
tion existing is the first step in a re- 
medial program. 

At twenty-two of the institutions 
where surveys were made, the surveys 
included investigations of the amount 
of time students spent upon their vari- 
ous activities. For all of the students 
reporting from these twenty-two insti- 
tutions, the average amount of time ex- 
pended weekly upon school work was 
42 hours. The range for all of the full- 
time students reporting was from 20 
hours to 70 hours. The range in the 
average amount of time spent weekly 
per student, by institutions, was from 
36 hours to 48 hours. At most of the 
institutions the amount of time spent 
for each credit-hour carried was found 
to be more than twice as great for some 
instructors as for others. 

At three of the colleges where studies 
were made of student load the students 
rated their instructors as to efficiency 
of instruction. With the exception of 
a few teachers whose requirements were 
clearly excessive, the teachers obtaining 
the most work from their students were 
rated as the better teachers. 

Investigations of the duplication ex- 
isting in the content of courses have 
been made by a number of institutions. 
The findings indicate that duplication 
of this type exists more frequently in 
social sciences, agriculture, and educa- 
tion than in the natural sciences, for- 
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eign languages, law, medicine, or en- 
gineering. t 

The survey course, as an administra- 
tive device for the improvement of in- 
struction, is now established in so many 
institutions that an elaborate description 
of the purpose of such a course is un- 
necessary. Sixty per cent of the in- 
stitutions investigated offer courses 
which they designate as orientation or 
survey courses. At some institutions the 
so-called orientation course consists 
merely of talks about methods of study, 
the use of the library, and subjects of 
a similar nature. A few institutions 
have courses similar to the course on 
“Social and Economic Institutions” first 
offered at Amherst in 1914, Others 
have courses similar to “Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization” at Colum- 
bia, to “Evolution” at Dartmouth, or to 
“The Nature of the World and Man” 
at the University of Chicago. 

Ability grouping is an administrative 
procedure employed by approximately 
one-third of the institutions visited to 
provide for individual differences of 
students enrolled in the freshman and 
sophomore years. At some. institutions 
the basis of sectioning students is the 
so-called intelligence test; at other in- 
stitutions, subject-matter tests are em- 
ployed for this purpose. A few colleges: 
employ both intelligence tests and sub- 
ject-matter tests for purposes of student 
classification. Although most of the in- 
stitutions which have sectioned students 
upon the basis of ability state that the 
plan is helpful, yet there seems to be 
little evidence of any attempt to meas- 
ure objectively the effectiveness of such 
sectioning. There is need for measure- 
ment of this type. 

The second means mentioned for the 
improvement of instruction relates to 
experiments in teaching method. The 
following types of experiments will be 
noted: (a) the lecture-demonstration 
method for science classes; (b) objec- 
tive testing; (c) supervised and direct- 
ed study; (d) diagnosis and remedial 
work; and (e) individualized instruc- 
tion. 

Four of the institutions included in 
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this study are conducting an experiment 
with the lecture-demonstration method 
of instruction as a substitute for the 
laboratory method, in first-year college 
chemistry classes. Professor Virgil 
Payne of the chemistry department of 
Transylvania College is directing this 
experiment. The study is based on six 
groups of paired sections of general 
college chemistry. For the first semes- 
ter one of the paired sections was al- 
lowed only the privilege of seeing lab- 
oratory work performed for them by the 
teacher in lecture demonstration while 
the other section performed the same 
laboratory work by the more generally 
accepted individual plan. As measured 
by the Iowa Placement Examination, 
only one of the six groups was equal 
in aptitude for chemistry study to the 
norms suggested by the author of the 
test. The results of the experiment 
showed that this best group was the 
only one of the six which appeared to 
profit more by beginning the chemistry 
course with individual laboratory work 
than by beginning the course with lec- 
ture-demonstration work. Although the 
experiment is as yet incomplete, two ten- 
tative conclusions have been reached by 
the experimenter: (1) It is unwise to 
require individual laboratory work of all 
beginning students in chemistry; (2) 
Students of lesser aptitude in chemistry 
may profit more by observing teacher 
experimentation preceding individual 
laboratory work than by beginning lab- 
oratory work without such observa- 
tion. 

Objective tests are being used to sup- 
plement the older essay type of examin- 
ation by several departments in a num- 
ber of colleges and universities. The 
use of such tests has increased marked- 
ly during the past three or four years. 
At some of the junior colleges and 
teacher-training institutions, practically 
all of the departments make some use 
of the new type of examination. Only 
a few of the colleges visited have never 
attempted to use such tests in any de- 
partment. 

_One notable experiment in the super- 
vision of the study of freshmen has been 
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carried on recently at Purdue Univer- 
sity. I shall not take time to describe 
this experiment, since a description Is 
available for reference in one of the 
series of publications on higher educa- 
tion of Purdue University. : 

Diagnosis of individual difficulties by 
means of case studies is a device which 
promises to result in improved instruc- 
tion. Considerable work of this type 1s 
being carried on at a number of the in- 
stitutions visited. 

A number of colleges report various 
kinds of classroom devices for individu- 
alizing instruction. Sometimes  pre- 
tests are administered at the beginning 
of the term and students are excused 
from those sections of the course with 
which they are already sufficiently fa- 
miliar to pass the test. At several of 
the institutions classes are organized for 
independent work, the students meeting 
the instructor from time to time for 
conferences. 

The third method mentioned for the 
improvement of instruction consists of 
education courses, lectures and forums 
for the discussion of instructional prob- 
lems. 

Education courses taken by college 
teachers may be grouped into four 
classes: (a) resident courses in higher 
education; (b) extension courses in 
higher education offered for credit; 
(c) non-credit extension courses in 
higher education; (d) education courses 
not designed primarily for college teach- 
ers. Although few institutions of 
higher learning require education 
courses of their teachers, instructors are 
electing such courses in ever increasing 
numbers. At most of the institutions 
offering resident courses in higher edu- 
cation the courses are open both to fac- 
ulty members and to graduate students 
who are not faculty members. At some 
institutions the administration has 
brought pressure to bear upon younger 
faculty members to attend courses of 
this type. At other institutions attend- 
ance is voluntary. The number of ex- 
tension courses offered in higher edu- 
cation is increasing, although this num- 
ber is still small. Some of the institu- 
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tions included in this study are now 
offering non-credit extension courses in 
higher education for the members of 
their faculties. These courses consist 
of series of lectures by specialists from 
the universities offering the extension 
work. The number of college teachers 
electing general education courses not 
designed primarily for college teachers 
appears to be increasing rapidly. Some 
of the education courses designed for 
high school teachers have been found 
to be of value for college teachers. A 
considerable number of college teachers 
have also elected special-method courses 
in the subjects which they are teaching. 

Of the 87 institutions included in the 
group studied, about a dozen have de- 
veloped plans for the improvement of 
college teaching which include lectures 
and forums for the discussion of in- 
structional problems. 

Thus far, I have presented a sum- 
mary of efforts to improve instruction 
in 87 institutions. I shall now proceed 
to describe in somewhat greater detail 
the plan under way to improve instruc- 
tion at Christian College, in Columbia, 
Missouri. This institution has been se- 
lected for two reasons: First, because 
of the care with which the program has 
been worked out; and second, because 
I have some first-hand information con- 
cerning the improvements which have 
been brought about at that institution. 
A brief description of the program for 
improvement carried on last year, and 
the program now under way, will serve 
to illustrate the methods employed there 
for the improvement of instruction. 

At the first faculty meeting of the 
year, held prior to the opening of the 
session, the discussion centered around 
the importance of professional study 
and growth. An outline program of 
faculty meetings was then presented to 
the teachers by the dean of faculty, and 
a program committee was appointed. 
Announcement was made that faculty 
meetings would be held twice each 
month, one meeting to be given over en- 
tirely to a discussion of professional 
topics, and parts of the other meeting 
which were not needed for administra- 
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tive purposes to be devoted to profes- 
sional study. The teachers were in- 
formed also concerning a professional 
library which was to be made available 
for their use. Twelve books were se- 
lected for study. These books were 
purchased by the institution, several 
copies of each of the more important 
ones being obtained. The following 
books were selected: 


(1) Kelly: The American Arts Col- 
lege 

(2) Morrison: The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary 
School 

(3) Wood: Measurement in Higher 
Education 

(4) Klapper: College Teaching 

(5) Headley: How to Study in Col- 
lege 

(6) Kilpatrick: Education for a 
Changing Civilization 

(7) Kilpatrick: Foundations of 
Method 

(8) Koos: The  Junior-College 
Movement 

(9) Charters: The Teaching of 
Ideals 

(10) Knox: School Activities and 
Equipment 

(11) Stowe: Modernizing the Col- 
lege 

(12) Proctor: The Junior College 

At the first professional meeting a 


mimeographed copy of the results of 
the freshman intelligence tests was 
placed in the hands of each teacher. 
The hour was given over to a discus- 
sion of the interpretation, significance, 
and use of these tests. 

The second and third professional 
meetings were used for discussions of 
The Amercian Arts College, by Kelly. 
The topics which incited the most in- 
terest were the measurement of instruc- 
tion and personnel management. So 
much interest and such a diversification 
of opinion resulted from these discus- 
sions that the program committee ar- 
ranged to devote one additional meeting 
to each topic. A specialist in personnel 
management was secured to speak at 
the meeting devoted to this topic. At 
the meeting given over to a discussion 
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of measurement, a study was presented 
of the distribution of grades at Chris- 
tian College, and several contributions 
to the literature in the field of measure- 
ment were discussed. 

At the fifth meeting Part I of Morri- 
son’s book, The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary Schools, was discussed. 
The discussion centered around the new 
conception of secondary education. Fol- 
lowing this discussion the dean presen- 
ted the programs prepared by the com- 
mittee for the remainder of the year. 
He explained that the committee had 
decided that the faculty members were 
sufficiently familiar with the profession- 
al literature to enable them to make 
some practical applications to their own 
classroom situations. The plan proposed 
called for a presentation by selected 
faculty members of a discussion of 
modern tendencies in their own particu- 
lar subjects, and the uses made of sci- 
entific techniques. The hope was ex- 
pressed that the one presenting the sub- 
ject would make professional growth 
by being called upon to state definitely, 


and to defend his course, and also, that 


those listening would make professional 
growth by securing better understand- 
ing and more respect for the subject of 
a co-worker. 

Early in the first semester the dean 
of the faculty began to visit classrooms. 
The teacher was notified the day before 
his class was to be visited. The class 
was observed for the entire period. A 
few notes were made by the dean after 
his return to the office. The teacher 
was then invited to the office for a con- 
ference. First, the strong’ points of the 
lesson were spoken of briefly, then sug- 
gestions as to the possible methods of 
improvement were discussed. A splen- 
did spirit on the part of the teachers 
has been accorded and class visitations 
have since been requested by the teach- 
ers from time to time. The officers of 
administration of Christian College re- 
port that the program carried on last 
year for the improvement of instruc- 
tion had the following results: (a) an 
improved professional spirit, manifested 
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by increased interest in faculty meet- 
ings; (b) increased use of objective 
tests; (c) improvement in the distri- 
bution. of grades; (d) the develop- 
ment of plans for some form of person- 
nel directing agency; (e) requests from 
teachers for an extension class, or 2 
series of lectures in college teaching 
methods; and (f) marked interest in 
professional literature. 

Early during the present year, a num- 
ber of studies relating to the improve- 
ment of instruction were undertaken. 
The dean of the college and head of 
the English Department are collaborat- 
ing in a study, made under carefully 
controlled conditions, of the effects of 
remedial instruction in reading upon the 
success of students in college English. 
A similar study of the effects of remedi- 
al instruction in reading upon success 
in home economics is being made by the 
head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. The teacher of hygiene is at- 
tempting to measure the results of her 
instruction, not merely in terms of 
knowledge gained, but also in terms of 
correct health habits formed. The 
teachers of foreign languages are plan- 
ning an extensive experiment to test out 
the relative value of the indirect method 
and of the modified direct method of 
instruction. Other investigations are 
being planned for the second semester. 

My discussion may be summarized 
as follows: A beginning is being made 
in a scientific approach to the problem 
of the improvement of instruction in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Careful- 
ly controlled experimentation to deter- 
mine the relative merits of different 
teaching methods at the college level 
has not been widely undertaken. The 
limited extent to which controlled ex- 
perimentation has been carried on leads 
to the suggestion that investigation of 
this type needs to be encouraged. Col- 
leges and universities would do well to 
test out in an objective manner the re- 
sults obtained from the use of different 
teaching methods, in order that the bet- 
a Poe may be discovered and uti- 
ized. 
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A Comparative Study of Standardizing Agencies 


By WILLIAM A. COOK, UNIversity oF CINCINNATI 


I. The Regional Accrediting Associations 


1. Origin and Purpose 


The Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland originated in the spring of 
1887. At that time delegates from a 
few Pennsylvania institutions convened 
for the purpose of establishing closer 
intercollegiate relations and procuring 
legislation which might tend to that re- 
sult. They met at Harrisburg, no doubt 
because their prime concern was: 

. . . to seek at the hands of the pres- 

ent legislature the passage of a new 

act . . . to render impossible the fur- 
ther taxation of any property of in- 
stitutions of learning, etc. 
Before the session ended determination 
was reached to effect a permanent or- 
ganization. 


The first annual convention of that 
organization occurred at Franklin and 
Marshall College in July, 1887, at which 
time a constitution was adopted under 
the name of the College Association of 
Pennsylvania. The present object of 
the Association as defined by its con- 
stitution is identical with the original 
statement of 1887, barring minor changes 
introduced with the inclusion of second- 
ary members in 1892: 

The object of the association shall be 

to consider the qualifications for candi- 

dates for admission to college and the 
methods of admission; the character 
of the preparatory schools; the course 
of study to be pursued in the colleges 
and schools, including their order, 
number, etc.; the relative number of 
required and elective studies in the 
various classes; the kind and charac- 


ter of degrees conferred; methods of 
organization, government, etc.; the re- 
lations of the colleges to the state and 
to the general educational system of 
the state and country; and any and 
all other questions affecting the wel- 
fare of the colleges and schools, or 
calculated to secure their proper ad- 
vancement. 

The sweeping character of the last 
clause above is to be observed, but not 
over-emphasized. In its recent work of 
accrediting secondary schools the Com- 
mission for that purpose has made clear 
that general performance of its function 
by a school is no standard or criterion, 
so far as the Commission is concerned: 

. schools not on the list may be 
doing just as efficient work as those 
on the list... It is only because 
they do not prepare well, or at all, 
for college that they are not included. 

Approval by the Commission means 

merely approval for accrediting to 

college. 
ee ek opie: 

The original suggestion of a North 
Central Association came from a private 
secondary principal of Michigan. The 
call for the organization meeting was 
issued in December, 1894, over the sig- 
natures of four presidents of universi- 
ties, a principal of a normal school, and 
a principal each of a public and a private 
secondary school. An invitation to at- 
tend went to representatives of second- 
ary and higher education in ten North 
Central States, and was answered by 
men from seven of them. The meeting 
was held at Northwestern University in 
late March, 1895. The principal busi- 
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ness was the adoption of a constitution. 

Two provisions of this constitution 
are of special significance here. One 
relates to the object, which was declared 
to be: 

... to establish closer relations be- 

tween the colleges and the secondary 

schools of the North Central States. 
This was considered broad enough until 
1916, when with the extension of ac- 
crediting operations to Arizona there 
was added to the clause just quoted, 
“and such other territory as the associa- 
tion may recognize”. 

A second pertinent constitutional pro- 
vision ran thus: 

The representation of higher and sec- 

ondary education shall be as nearly 

equal as practicable. 
The letter of this provision had to be 
repealed finally in 1908, since second- 
ary membership was seriously limited by 
ig ial gee Sen CAN. 

The Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States 
was initiated in the autumn of 1895 by 
a committee of the faculty of Vander- 
bilt University. Southern colleges then 
were almost without entrance require- 
ments, and did much high school work 
themselves. Private secondary schools 
were few, and public high schools hardly 
existed. The original purpose was to 
organize Southern colleges and schools 
for mutual cooperation and _ assistance, 
to elevate the standard of scholarship, to 
effect uniformity of entrance require- 
ments, to develop preparatory schools, 
and to cut off that work from the col- 
leges. Six higher institutions were char- 
ter members, four of them private and 
two public. But representatives of sec- 
ondary institutions made their appearance 
upon the executive committee no later 
than the second year, and at some time 
within the first five years had held every 
office except that of secretary-treasurer. 

From an early date the constitutional 
object of the Association was so clearly 
drawn from that of the Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland that it 
is not quoted here. It continued to speak 
of “preparatory schools” for some years 
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after the name of the body had been 
changed to the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. The present constitutional object, 
which has stood since 1921, is: 

. .. to establish helpful relations be- 
tween the secondary school and the in- 
stitutions of higher education within 
the territory of the association, and to 
consider all subjects that tend to the 
promotion of interests common to col- 
leges and secondary schools. 

Further revelation of the broad and 
beneficent purpose of the Association 
comes in the 1914 report of its Commis- 
sion on Accredited Schools: 

. . the Commission does not look 
upon this work as one of merely listing 
schools for the convenience of higher 
institutions. This has its importance 
and is clearly recognized, but we be- 
lieve our greatest help to the South 
will be in raising higher ideals of 
scholarship and equipment and in stim- 
ulating each community to give to the 
young the best possible high school 
for its needs. 
The New England Association of Col- 

leges and Secondary Schools runs back 
to 1882, and is the oldest of the regional 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools. While it has been quite con- 
servative in its movement toward adopt- 
ing standards for approval of colleges, 
it is felt by educational workers of that 
section to have exerted a _ powerful 
moral, rather than mandatory, force 
upon higher institutions. The liberal 
view it has taken of secondary education 
for many years back is well illustrated 
by its program of 1908, which included 
such topics as “The Needs of the High 
School Pupil Who Does Not Go to Col- 
lege,” and “The Ideal Organization of a 
System of Secondary Schools to Pro- 
vide Vocational Training.” 

In New England there has arisen, 
however, another body of considerable 
importance for our purposes. The New 
England College Entrance Certificate 
Board originated because of difficulty in 
certification of secondary schools by in- 
dividual colleges. Competition between 
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colleges for students resulted only rarely 
in a secondary school being dropped from 
the certificate list, though it was con- 
stantly being stated that a school which 
did not send well prepared students to 
the coilege would be dropped from the 
list. Finally, in May, 1902, representa- 
tives from nine colleges met at Boston 
to establish a board for common action 
on applications of schools asking the 
privilege of certification of their gradu- 
ates to college. Thus was formed the 
New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. The by-laws make clear that 
this body expects to act upon applica- 
tions from schools in New England only. 
Sh ae ee ee 

The feasibility and need of a regional 
accrediting association for the Northwest 
was discussed in 1915 at a program of 
the Department of Higher Education of 
the Inland Empire Teachers Association. 
Two years later an organization was ef- 
fected to promote the joint interests of 
secondary and higher education, by rep- 
resentatives from Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana. The first annual 
meeting of this Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools was 
held on April 4, 1918. 

The practical turn of this association 
seems to be attested by the small atten- 
tion given to making and revising consti- 
tutions. No draft of its constitution has 
appeared in the annual proceedings since 
the second meeting. The constitutional 
statement of purpose is perhaps the 
broadest found in any regional associa- 
tion: 

To foster close cooperation between 

the secondary and higher schools of 

the Northwest, in the promotion of 
both their individual and common in- 
terests. 


2. Name and Membership 


The College Association of Pennsyl- 
vania issued invitations for its second 
annual meeting in 1888, to the colleges 
of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland. The name at that time 
was changed to the College Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 
The voluntary nature of the group was 
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reflected by a constitutional provision 
that decisions of the Association not 
pertaining to its own organization “shall 
always ‘be considered advisory, and not 
mandatory”, and that each member was 
to preserve “its own individuality and 
liberty of action upon all other subjects 
considered”. The italics have disap- 
peared from this clause, but otherwise 
it remains. 

The few state and municipal institu- 
tions of the section came in at once to 
take their places beside private schools, 
and their representatives were frequently 
elected to office. Between twenty and 
thirty higher institutions were represent- 
ed each year. At one meeting a paper 
on “The System of Admission by Cer- 
tificate”’ called attention to the accredit- 
ing privilege already extended by Cor- 
nell, Michigan, and others. At another 
meeting “The Relations and Duties of 
Colleges to Their Preparatory Schools” 
was discussed. . 

This program aroused outside interest. 
In 1891 persons from secondary schools 
first attended, and in 1892 ensued an in- 
flux of representatives from about a 
dozen grammar schools, academies, and 
public schools.. The name then was 
changed to the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools in the Middle 
States and Maryland. Any school pre- 
paring students for college now became 
elegible for membership on approval of 
the Executive Committee. Membership 
of both: secondary and higher schools 
increased steadily, with the former 
jumping quickly into the lead. In fact 
it can be said that the membership has 
never decreased appreciably, though 
there have been periods of slow, and 
others of rapid growth. Average mem- 
bership for five-year periods will make 
that clear: 


Table I 
Average Annual 
Years Membership 
1 900 LOO AE oe ged ewer ees 176 
TO Sk 0 eee ieee sae 184 
Rony CAB by eR eae eae ATS 185 
Te 8 I ea et 212 
B19, 18 0807) Re ae ee ee RD 277 
pe Peso be Pea Aaah Oe MOM en a ay rea 404 
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The last alteration of name came in 
1924, when the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools in the Middle 
States and Maryland became the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. Very rapid growth has followed. 
Members in 1928 numbered 541, an in- 
crease of 125 over the year before. De- 
spite the limited membership, the attend- 
ance at annual meetings often runs into 
thousands. 

A membership fee of $5 for many 
years was raised to $7.50 in 1920, but 
the growth of membership did not meet 
expenses, when the accrediting of sec- 
ondary schools materially expanded the 
budget. The Carnegie Corporation 
obligingly granted $10,000 in the emer- 
gency, but this was exhausted in a bi- 
ennium, and other sources of revenue 
had to be located. The Executive Com- 
mittee therefore recommended that after 
December 1, 1928, $15 be exacted of a 
school or college when approved, and 
that if visitation is found necessary, a 
visitor’s fee of $20 and traveling ex- 
penses be added. An annual fee of $5 
after approval was also to be sought 
from each accredited institution, unless 
it preferred to pay the constitutional 
membership fee of $7.50. 

The territory of the Association al- 
ready described was slightly enlarged 
long ago by the addition of schools from 
the District of Columbia, and another 
slight extension occurred in 1928, when 
at the request of educational authorities 
in the Canal Zone schools situated there 
were invited to join and to apply to the 
Commission on Accredited Schools for 
classification. 

Applications for membership from 
professional schools have been rejected 
as hardly consistent with the purposes 
of the Association, yet, as will be shown 
later, engineering schools have been ac- 
credited by it. 

ee ee, Me Tne 

The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has al- 
ways retained the name under which 
it organized. Its voluntary character 
was supposedly assured at the outset by 
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a constitutional provision similar to that 
of the Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland: 

All decisions of the Association bear- 

ing upon the policy and the manage- 

ment of higher and of secondary in- 

stitutions are understood to be advis- 

ory in their nature. 
This has undergone only slight verbal 
changes, but it seems to be contradicted 
in fact, and unquestionably very wisely, 
by the many respects in which members 
have not been free to do as they pleased 
and still continue members. For ex- 
ample, at the very first meeting require- 
ments were placed upon all who wished 
to hold membership, as to the minimum 
residence for the doctor’s degree, and 
other restrictions speedily followed. 

The membership has long consisted 
of secondary and higher institutions, and 
of individuals. In the absence of or- 
ganizations for faculty specialists, not 
a few professors, especially those with 
administrative functions or engaged in 
teaching education, found the sessions 
attractive in the early days. In 1925 
existing individual members were made 
honorary members with exemption from 
fees, and in 1928 a new class of indiv- 
idual members was created, composed of 
members of the Commissions and the 
officers of the Association. These also 
pay no dues. The proportion of the 
classes of members, and the geograph- 
ical growth of the Association are as 
follows: 

The early individual or institutional 
membership fee of $3 a year was raised 
in 1904 to $10 for universities and $5 
for colleges, but remained $3 for sec- 
ondary schools and for individuals. This 
was to provide for the considerable ex- 
penses of the Commission on Accredited 
Schools. In 1916 the amount of fees 
was struck from the constitution and 
left to action of the Executive Commit- 
tee, a much better arrangement because 
more flexible. Under this authority the 
Committee lowered the fee for second- 
ary schools from $3 to $2 in 1917: and 
then in 1927 raised the fee of higher 
institutions from $10 to $25, and of 
secondary schools from $2 to $5. 
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Table II. Membership and Territory of the North Central Association 


Institutional Individual States States Added During the 
Year Members Members Represented Quinquennium 
1899 ww. 99 48 11* 
$04 S53 91 46 12 Oklahoma 
1909 ... «4154 65 14 South Dakota, North Dakota 
2) CS 160 63 15 Wyoming 
1919 _. 1,381 58 18 Montana, Arizona, New Mexico 
1924 _.... 1,879 26 19 Arkansas** 
1929S 2519 (?) 20 West Virginia 


A ae ey sae 


Starting with a mere handful, the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States drew 
in higher institutions until its member- 
ship reached about thirty in 1912. The 
secondary school members at that time 
were practically all from private schools, 
varying usually between thirty and forty. 
The rights of members were presumably 
protected by a close copy of the provision 
already found in the organizations of the 
North Central States and of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 


The creation of the Commission on 
Accredited Schools in 1911, and the 
change in name to Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States in 1912. stimulated 
membership of secondary schools some- 
what, but it took urging by members 
of the Commission to bring in any 
large number. Of 555 accredited in 
1921, only sixty-two were members, but 
within the next year secondary mem- 
bers increased to 183. In late reports 
all accredited schools are listed as mem- 
bers. Hence there are at present 
roughly a thousand secondary members, 
85% of which are public schools. 

The higher institutions belonging have 
more than quadrupled since 1912. The 


_*Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illin- 
ois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Neb- 
raska, and Colorado. 


**The Association could have penetrated 
farther into the South when eight teachers 
colleges of Texas sought admission in 1924. 
Their request was reported without recom- 
mendation in 1925 by the Commission or In- 
stitutions of Higher Education, and there the 
effort was dropped. 


stimulus to this growth has been the 
creation of the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. To 106 col- 
leges and universities now belonging 
must be added almost a score each of 
teacher training colleges and junior col- 
leges. 

Beginning in 1913, in imitation of the 
practice of the North Central Associa- 
tion, individuals qualified as members, 
but without a vote on amendments to 
constitution or by-laws. These numbered 
only twenty to thirty. Since 1921 the 
Executive Committee has recommended 
for individual membership only members 
of the Commissions, or persons of edu- 
cational prominence but disconnected 
with educational institutions. This plan 
was practically adopted by the North 
Central Association in 1928. 

The territorial limits of the Southern 
Association have shifted. The follow- 
ing eleven states have been considered 
its exclusive ground since the begin- 
ning: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky (with an exception 
noted in the next paragraph), Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas. For sev- 
eral years secondary schools from Ark- 
ansas were accredited, but in 1924 these 
secured admission to the North Central 
Association, and drew away. One 
school, desiring to remain with the 
Southern Association, put in its appli- 
cation, but the “unit” rule was applied 


to the schools of a state, and the 
application rejected. For a still longer 
time secondary schools from West 


Virginia were affiliated with the 
Southern Association, but these trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the North 
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Central list in. 1926. Long before the 
Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland attempted accrediting, an oc- 


casional school from Maryland or the - 


District of Columbia joined the South- 
ern Association, but this is no longer 
the case. 

With the higher institutions there has 
been a slight duplication of membership 
between North and South. West Vir- 
ginia University and the University of 
Missouri have belonged to the Southern 
Association since 1900 and 1901 respect- 
ively; but the University of Missouri 
has been a member of the North Central 
Association from its beginning, and 
West Virginia University belonged to 
the North Central Association from 1926 
until it was dropped from membership 
in 1928. The University of Kentucky 
was a member of the North Central 
Association from 1910 to 1914, but in 
1915 it permitted this membership to 
lapse, and affiliated with the Southern 
Association. Bethany College and 
Marshall College, both of West Virginia, 
joined the Southern Association in 1921 
and 1926 respectively; Bethany was ap- 
proved by the North Central Associa- 
tion also in 1926, and Marshall was 
similarly recognized in 1928. Goucher 
College, of Baltimore, has maintained 
membership in the organization of the 
Middle States and Maryland since 1910, 
and in the Southern Association since 
1903. Johns Hopkins University has 
belonged to the Association of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland since 1908, 
and to the Southern Association since 
1914. 

In 1913 the old constitutional mem- 
bership fee of $5 was raised to $10 for 
colleges and universities, left at $5 for 
schools, and fixed at $2 for the newly 
created individual members. In 1919 
it was raised again to $15 for higher 
institutions. Two years later all speci- 
fication of fees was dropped, and the 
Executive Committee was empowered to 
determine the matter, as the North 
Central Association had done five years 
before. The Committee has twice in- 
creased the fee of higher institutions, 
until now it stands at $50. Secondary 
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schools since 1926 have also paid $10; 
and a fee of $2 long charged secondary 
schools for accreditment without mem- . 
bership was made $5. Individual mem- 
bers pay $3, 

ae eT Tae Seep 

The New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, as it 
-had been termed for twenty-nine years, 
‘became in 1914 the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Its membership consists of in- 
dividuals and not of institutions. 

The New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board has had a somewhat 
changeable membership. Nine colleges 
participated at the outset, and the num- 
ber once ran as high as thirteen. Most 
recent reports give twelve, all well-known 
colleges, not a large proportion of 
New England institutions enjoying the 
degree-granting power, but nevertheless 
a large proportion of the private institu- 
tions following the. custom of admis- 
sion on certificate. At one time or 
another public universities, like those 
of Maine and Vermont, have been mem- 
bers. Several years ago some of the 
prominent colleges for women, such as 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley, 
were identified with the Board, but la- 
ter lists do not include them. Harvard 
and Yale have taken no part, and Roman 
Catholic institutions have not belonged. 
Commonly one’ or more members are 
found from each New England state, but 
no extension has ever occurred beyond 
those limits. Members are received and 
dropped by majority vote of the dele- 
gates, one for each college belonging. 
Expenses of the Board are apportioned 
among the members in proportion to 
the number of students admitted to their 
last freshman class by certificate from 
the approved New England secondary 
schools. 

Skt Rage rer ade dy 

No change has ever been made in the 
name of the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools. With 
or without significance, it is the only 
regional association in the name of which 
secondary schools precede institutions of 
higher education. From its inception in 
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1918 it numbered in its membership both 
public and private institutions, standard 
four-year colleges and universities, state 
agricultural and technical institutions, 
junior colleges, two-year and four-year 
teacher training schools, and individuals. 
No attempt has been made to balance 
membership between secondary and 
higher education, and until 1925 both 
classes of institutions were published in 
the same list. Though secondary schools 
have always been far the more numer- 
ous, both have shared equally in the 
general offices. 

No year has shown a decrease in 
membership. Less than two score of 
members in 1918 became over four score 
in 1919, after which the increase was 
less rapid. The annual roll now carries 
between twenty-five and thirty higher 
institutions, which can increase only 
slowly. The secondary schools accred- 
ited still are mounting by substantial 
steps each year. They have now sur- 
passed two hundred in number. 

The membership fee of higher insti- 
tutions was first fixed at $5 per year, 
with secondary schools and individuals 
paying $2 annually. In 1925 the dues 
of higher institutions were raised from 
$5 to $10. 

The territory included has widened. 
The first year schools from Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana were ac- 
credited. Two higher institutions from 
Utah, and one from California appeared 
on the list in 1924, and three other Cal- 
ifornia institutions joined them later. 
Higher institutions of Montana have 
been irregular in their membership, and 
only one appears on the list for 1929; 
their attraction seems to be toward the 
North Central Association. Beginning 
with 1925 secondary schools applied 
from outside the original four states— 
Nevada in 1925, Utah in 1926, and Alas- 
ka in 1927. An overlapping of territory 
between Northwest and North Central 
associations exists only in Montana. 
There the secondary list of the North 
Central has always been longer than 
that of the Northwest Association, but 
the two lists have been largely common. 
Twenty-six of the thirty accredited high 
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schools of Montana on the Northwest 
list are accredited also by the North 
Central Association. Schools evidently 
value the privilege of double accrediting. 
Organization and Officers 

The smaller territory of the Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and Maryland 
has permitted it to avoid the somewhat 
unwieldy officiary of the Northern and 
Southern associations. Its constitutional 
officers are a president, five vice-presi- 
dents (one for each state in the Asso- 
ciation), a secretary, a treasurer, and an 
executive committee, consisting of the 
president, secretary, treasurer, and four 
elected members. The term of all of- 
ficers is a single year, but the policy is 
to make the secretary and the treasurer 
as permanent as practicable. After sec- 
ondary schools became members they 
were accorded a fourth or more of the 
offices, and in recent years have shared 
them almost equally with the higher 
institutions. For thirty years the presi- 
dency has alternated between a college 
man and a representative of the lower 
schools.. Cordiality and cooperation 
have been manifest, differences of opin- 
ion being more marked among higher 
institutions than between them and the 
secondary schools. 

The only other standing officers of 
the Association are the two Commis- 
sions, and the representatives of the As- 
sociation on the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. Of the latter there are 
five, one appointed each year. The 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education was created in 1918, and its 
make-up has not been altered since. It 
consists of the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Association, six represent- 
atives of its higher institutions, three 
from its secondary schools, and three 
at large. The term of the elected mem- 
bers is three years, and one-third change 
annually. In 1920 the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. was set up. It con- 
sisted of eight persons—once again the 
President and the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, and six elected members 
chosen for three years, two retiring each 
year. No specification was made as to 
college or secondary affiliation of these 
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members, but the weight was kept ap- 
proximately equal. In 1926 the elected 
members were increased to nine, with 
secondary interests seeming to hold the 
balance of power. 


[Hai SE, SOI, Siete: 


The organization of the North Central 
Association is quite different from that 
of the Middle States. This Association 
began with a president, two vice-presi- 
dents from each state represented, a sec- 
retary, a treasurer, and an executive com- 
mittee exactly like that of the Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland— 
made up of the President, the Secretary, 
the Treasurer, and four other elected 
members. No duty was specified for the 
numerous vice-presidents. They were 
possibly a diplomatic gesture. All officers 
were originally chosen for one vear 
only, but the policy has been to continue 
the Secretary and the Treasurer in office 
as long as they were willing, and to carry 
the President quite regularly to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the ensuing year. 
In line with the policy first expressed in 
the constitution, representatives of sec- 
ondary and higher education have shared 
the general offices almost equally at all 
times. The President has been selected 
alternately from the two groups, and 
there has been throughout evidence of 
the best of feeling. 


Several amendments have affected the 
officers. In 1910 the provision for vice- 
presidents was wisely altered, to limit 
them to two in all. In 1916 the terms 
of Secretary and Treasurer were made 
three years, with eligibility to re-election 
for one additional term. In 1928 these 
two officers were left to appointment by 
the Executive Committee without com- 
pensation. In 1928 the four elective 
members of the Executive Committee 
were given a two-year term, two chang- 
ing each year. Since 1916 the President 
of the preceding year is ipso facto a 
member of the Executive Committee. 
Further, when the three Commissions, 
still to be described, were first incor- 
porated in the constitution in 1916, their 
chairmen were added to the Executive 
Committee. Since the Commissions 
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elect their own chairmen, and frequently 
re-elect them, great stability is thus im- 
parted to this Executive Committee of | 
eleven members. 

Since 1916 the Executive Committee 
has been quite powerful. It may hear 
and determine all appeals from any 
Commission, but of course infrequently 
reverses the action of a Commission. It 
fixes the time and place of meeting, pre- 
pares the programs, nominates members 
of the Commissions, and fills all va- 
cancies. In 1928 it was given power 
to approve all expenditures, the lack of 
which power in the earlier constitution 
had proven a great hindrance to smooth 
and prompt functioning. The Executive 
Committee was also empowered by the 
amendment of 1928 to exercise final 
control over the approved lists of the 
secondary and higher Commissions in- 
stead of permitting those lists to be de- 
bated before the Association. This is 
a strong centralization of control, but 
the committee is large enough and repre- 
sentative enough to settle controversies 
as fairly as the whole Association could, 
possibly even more fairly. Furthermore, 
experience had demonstrated a great 
waste of time to the Association in hear- 
ing appeals from the floor by schools 
dissatisfied with their classification at 
the hands of the Commissions. The 
general impression produced by this 
series of changes in officers and opera- 
tion is (1) increasing centralization, (2) 
accelerated and more economical func- 
tioning, and (3) successful maintenance 
of the democratic principle of repre- 
sentation. 

After examining the development and 
present form of the Commissions one 
cannot be positive that the results there 
have been equally successful. The first 
Commission was on Accredited Schools, 
established in 1901. It included six 
representatives of secondary schools and 
six of the colleges, appointed by the 
President. The twelve were divided 
into three classes of equal number and 
similar personnel, one group terminating 
its office each year. Each college with 
a freshman class of fifty or more was 
also entitled to a delegate, but these 
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were to be matched by the appointment 
of an equal number of secondary repre- 
sentatives. Annual records show that 
a considerable number of the latter class 
qualified as members, and several of 
them attended sessions of the Commis- 
sion, the total attendance sometimes sur- 
passing twenty-five. 

In 1906 the name of this body was 
changed to the Commission on Accred- 
ited Schools and Colleges. This em- 
phasized one function assigned to it 
about 1903, viz., to consider the possi- 
bility of accrediting colleges as well as 
- secondary schools. The personnel was 
not changed, but the work grew to much 
greater proportions. Sub-committees 
took up the major tasks. They reported 
to the Commission, and it largely had 
to take their reports on faith, and pass 
them on to the Association. 

The sensible way out of this formality 
was to constitute these sub-committees 
into distinct Commissions, which in effect 
they already were. Hence in a general 
overhauling of the constitution in 1916 
three Commissions were provided. As 
then constituted they have remained: 


1. Institutions of Higher Education— 
thirty from the higher institutions, 
and eighteen from the secondary in- 
stitutions, ten of the first group and 
six of the second group elected an- 
nually by the Association on nom- 
ination by the Executive Committee. 

2. Secondary Schools—the high school 
examiner or other university repre- 
sentative of each state, the inspector 
of high schools connected with each 
state department of public instruc- 
tion, a secondary principal from an 
accredited school in each state, and 
eighteen others. The last two 
groups are elected by the Associa- 
tion for the same term and under 
the same arrangement as the mem- 
bers of the previous Commission. 

3. Unit Courses and Curricula—twelve 
from higher institutions of the As- 
sociation and twelve from its sec- 
ondary schools, all elected for the 
same term and under the same ar- 
rangement as the members of the 
other two Commissions. 
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The size of the first and third of the 
above Commission is a fixed .number, 
and certainly large enough in the case 
of the first. The size of the second has 
increased with territorial extension until 
it now has seventy-eight members. 

eK Ok OK Ok 


The constitutional officers of the 
Southern Association are a president, 
two vice-presidents, a secretary-treas- 
urer, and an executive committee, con- 
sisting of the President, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, and five others (three before 
1906). All these officers are elected for 
a single year, except that since 1909 not 
over two changes per year may occur 
in the Executive Committee. This usu- 
ally means that on retiring from office as 
president or as secretary-treasurer, one 
continues a member of this committee. 
It is also the policy to keep the office of 
secretary-treasurer as permanent as pos- 
sible. Representatives of secondary 
schools have never been as prominent in 
general offices of this Association as in 
the two associations already described. 
Moreover, private secondary schools 
have been more generously recognized 
than public ones in its general offices, 
even to the present, a practice true of 
the Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland but not of the North Central 
Association. 

Other standing officers of the South- 
ern Association are the two Commis- 
sions on approved institutions. These 
were both inserted in the by-laws in 
1921. Though the Executive Commit- 
tee is a court of appeal, the work of 
these Commissions is submitted directly 
to the Association for approval, both 
with regard to the standards set, and 
the list of accepted schools. 

The origin of the Commissions was 
forecast from about 1910. At the meet- 
ing of that year a large amount of data 
was reported bearing on accrediting sys- 
tems under operation in the country, 
and the question was raised whether a 
permanent commission should not be es- 
tablished to accredit secondary schools. 
In 1911 there was further discussion of 
methods of college admission, and a 
commission was set up to prepare a 
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uniform college entrance blank, to de- 
fine unit courses of study, and to pre- 
pare an accredited list from lists sub- 
mitted by state committees. The Com- 
mission was made up of two persons 
from each state, appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for three years, one 
to be the state inspector of secondary 
schools, and the other a representative 
of a school or college belonging to the 
Association. 

In its first year this Commission on 
Accredited Schools, named after that of 
the North Central Association, held a 
conference with representatives’ of the 
commission of the sister association, and 
an agreement was made to follow sim- 
ilar policies and uphold similar stand- 
ards as far as possible. This resulted 
in reforming the Southern Commission 
in 1913. The state committee of two 
belonging to the Commission was en- 
larged to three, and its representative 
principle was improved. To the state 
inspector and a representative of some 
college was added a representative of 
some accredited secondary school of that 
state. This last was in turn somewhat 
suggestive to the North Central Asso- 
ciation in making up its Commission on 
Secondary Schools in 1916. 

At the time of incorporation in the 
by-laws in 1921 the Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools became known by what 
was already its more proper name—the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. Its 
membership was enlarged to four from 
each state: (1) the high school inspector 
ex-officio, (2) a representative of the 
state university, to be the professor of 
secondary education where practicable, 
(3) a representative of some other 
college belonging to the Association, and 
(4) a representative of some secondary 
school accredited by the Association. 
The term of one-third of the elective 
members expired each year. The weight 
was still in favor of the higher schools. 
In 1927 a fifth member was added from 
each state, to represent a private sec- 
ondary school accredited by the Asso- 
ciation, and the term of elective mem- 
bers was made four years, with the 
terms of one-fourth expiring annually. 
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This equalized secondary and higher 
schools on the Commission, but it also 
gave private secondary schools equal _ 
power with the much larger and more 
numerous public ones. 

The Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education was created in 1917, 
to consist of twenty-four representatives 
of higher institutions in the Association, 
and fifteen from its secondary schools. 
Every state of the Association was to 
have one member in each of the two 
groups, with the remainder chosen at 
large, but no institution might have 
more than one member. The term was 
made three years, with eligibility to re- 
election. One-third of the terms expire 
each year. Elective members of both 
Commissions are chosen exactly as in 
the North Central Association—by gen- 
eral vote on nomination of the Executive 
Committee. 

ee a Re 

The New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools has an ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of the 
President, two vice-presidents, the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and five other mem- 
bers elected annually. A high carry-over 
in the offices is evident. Committees 
that may almost be considered standing 
have been operating over part or all of 
the past decade, but their composition 
has varied. At present there are three 
standing committees, one each on insti- 
tutions of higher education, private sec- 
ondary schools, and public secondary 
schools. Each year, too, this Association 
appoints one representative to the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board for a 
term of four years. 

The New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board has a very simple or- 
ganization. The delegates comprising 
the Board elect at their annual meeting 
a president, a secretary-treasurer, and a 
third member, who constitute the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The place of the 
commission in other regional associations 
is taken by a Committee on Schools, 
which with the Secretary-Treasurer ex- 
officio and four other members is elected 
by the delegates, mostly from among the 
delegates of course, to represent each 
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of the states (if possible) in which the 
Board has members. Ordinarily only 
one change a year may be expected in 
this Committee. Its work is subject to 
review by the Board as a whole, just 
as the recommendations of the various 
commissions of other associations. 
eer eo es 


The general officers of the Northwest 
Association are a president, two vice- 
presidents, and a_ secretary-treasurer. 
At first these four officers constituted 
the Executive Committee, but now the 
committee includes also the chairman of 


‘the accrediting committee from each 


state. The Executive Committee con- 
ducts much of the business of the As- 
sociation. The term of the Secretary- 
Treasurer is one year, but he is regu- 
larly re-elected. The terms of the other 
three general officers are three years, so 
arranged as to expire one each year. 
With the First Vice-President some- 
times advancing to the presidency, the 
officiary therefore is highly stable. 

After a year or two of experimenta- 
tion the Association established an elect- 
ive Commission on Accrediting. It con- 
sists of three members from each state, 
representing generally but not always 
the state department of public instruc- 
tion, a public higher institution, and a 
public secondary school. The terms of 
state committeemen are three years, with 
one term expiring each year. Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana have 
always had state committees, and one 
was added for Utah in 1926. Of this 
Commission the First Vice-President of 
the Association is chairman ex-officio. 

For a short time a single commission 
carried on both secondary and higher 
accrediting, but in 1920 it was deter- 
mined to create a separate Commission 
on Accrediting of Higher Institutions, 
strongly representative of the higher 
schools. Originally this had but five 
members, but it has now been enlarged 
to six, with the terms of two expiring 
each year. 


4. Place and Date of Meetings 


With one or two exceptions the As- 
sociation of the Middle States and Mary- 
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land has changed annually its place of 
meeting. The gathering is usually held 
under the local auspices of some col- 
lege member, but sometimes a secondary 
school is host. For the past thirty years 
a Friday and Saturday in late Novem- 
ber or early December has been the 
date. While the general Association 
meets but once a year, the Commission 
on Secondary Schools has held two ses- 
sions per year, one in the spring and 
the other just before the annual meet- 
ing of the Association. About 1912 and 
1913 the Association tried the experi- 
ment of meeting with some organiza- 
tions of teachers of certain subjects. 
This involved general and group meet- 
ings at the same time, and the arrange- 
ment was not satisfactory. 

After two meetings under institutional 
auspices the North Central Association 
began in 1898 to hold its meetings in 
hotels as more convenient gathering 
places. Chicago has been the unvary- 
ing selection, except for meetings at 
Cleveland in 1902, and at St. Louis in 
1900 and 1917. Efforts to draw it to 
other points have been without success. 
Attendance from the vicinity is always 
strongest, and in a test of voting 
strength at the meeting itself Chicago 
therefore continues, and probably will 
continue, to be favored. However, a 
referendum in 1918 disclosed a majority 
of two to one in the membership in 
favor of a permanent place of meeting. 
The date of the annual meeting has 
varied from the middle of February 
until early April, but most of the time 
it has been the third or fourth Friday 
and Saturday in March. The Commis- 
sions also content themselves with ‘an- 
nual meetings, convening earlier in the 
same week as the general meeting. 

The Southern Association changes its 
meeting place annually. The fairness 
with which its sessions have been dis- 
tributed over the South is proven by the 
past twelve conventions. These have 
been held once each in the eleven states 
claiming membership, and twice in Ten- 
nessee. Local members of the Associa- 
tion always endeavor to show their ap- 
preciation of the selection of their city 
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as a meeting place, but it cannot be said 
that the meetings are held under in- 
stitutional auspices to any extent. For 
a long time the constitution placed the 
annual meeting the first week in No- 
vember, but since 1911 the time has 
been left to the discretion of the Execut- 
ive Committee. October and November 
have both been tried, but in recent years 
the first Thursday and Friday in De- 
cember have been chosen. The two 
Commissions also convene but once a 
year, on the two days preceding the As- 
sociation’s meeting. 

The New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board has its annual meeting 
in late April. This is late enough to per- 
mit compilation and careful study of the 
accrediting. The New England Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
holds spring and fall meetings each year, 
the fall meetings occurring in December. 
While meeting places have varied some- 
what, Boston or the immediate vicinity 
seems the preferred location for both 
organizations. 

The annual meeting of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools is regularly held at Spokane, 
Washington, in connection with the 
meeting of the Inland Empire Teachers 
Association. It occurs the first or sec- 
ond week in April. The regular meet- 
ing of the entire Association is usually 
held on Thursday, but for 1929 this 
was expanded to two days. The Com- 
mission on Accrediting of Secondary 
Schools is accustomed to convene two 
days in advance of the general meeting 
in order to have its recommendations in 
proper form. 


5. Interrelations 


Co-operation of regional associations 
has been accomplished by various means. 
Representatives from the Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland con- 
fered with New England bodies on uni- 
form entrance requirements in English 
as early as 1894. At its first annual 
meeting the North Central Association 
appointed a committee to confer with 
representatives of organizations in New 
England, the Middle States, and the 
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South. Entrance requirements in Eng- 
lish were the subject of a conference in 
1902 between representatives of the 
Middle States and Maryland, New Eng- 
land, the North Central and Southern 
associations. 

After the Commission on Accredited 
Schools had been organized in the South- 
ern Association, conferences between its 
representatives and those of the North 
Central Association produced a uniform 
blank for reports, and led to a decision 
not to overlap in territory for accredit- 
ing secondary schools. In 1915 the 
Southern Association voted to accept the 
accredited list of the North Central, and 
in 1922 the latter took reciprocal action 
touching the Southern secondary list. 
In 1925 full reciprocal relations were 
extended by the North Central Associa- 
tion to secondary and higher lists of 
both the Southern and Northwest asso- 
ciations. The possibility of a joint meet- 
ing of the North Central and Southern 
associations has been mentioned, but 
never carried out. It has also long been 
customary for the regional bodies to 
send delegates to such national meetings 
as those of the National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

Another method of realizing close li- 
aison with contemporaries is the practice 
of sending a “fraternal delegate” to 
meetings of sister associations. Quite 
regularly for several years the North 
Central and Southern associations have 
exchanged delegates. One from the 
Middle States and Maryland visited the 
Southern Association in 1912 and 1920, 
and the Southern Association returned 
the compliment in 1921 and 1924. The 
North Central Association has lately 
fraternized with the Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland. Ties be- 
tween the North Central and Northwest 
associations have been kept very close 
by fraternal delegates. The Northwest 
Association has been regarded as almost 
a child of the North Central. For its 
first seven years the former followed 
as a whole the accrediting standards of 
the latter, and at the revision of stand- 
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ards in 1926 North Central influence 
continued very strong. 

The rather marked difference in their 
nature and work has meant that neither 
fraternal relations nor reciprocity in ap- 
proved lists has existed between the New 
England bodies and the others herein 
studied. 


6. Influence on College Entrance 


and the Definition of the Unit 


One of the earliest committees ap- 
pointed by the Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland was that of 1888, 


-to confer with the “Schoolmasters’ As- 


sociation” on uniformity of requirements 
for admission to college, but it remained 
quiescent because of the removal of its 
chairman to another state. In 1893, a 
year after secondary schools were ad- 
mitted to membership, a committee rep- 
resenting equally the colleges and pre- 
paratory schools was appointed to form- 
ulate uniform entrance requirements in 
English, if it thought best. It came 
back in 1894 with a general program 
for admission examinations in this sub- 
ject. The suggested length of the ex- 
amination was at least two hours. Stress 
was laid on grammar, memorized pass- 
ages in poetry, and the study of litera- 
ture. For the latter, separate material 
was proposed for reading and for study, 
books for examination being announced 
four years in advance in a manner quite 
suggestive of the later procedure of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
At the meeting of 1899 an extended 
discussion took place on uniform college 
entrance requirements as a general pol- 
icy, and not as a procedure to be ap- 
plied to one or two subjects, such as 
English. A_ resolution passed unani- 
mously urging the establishment of a 
joint board of representatives from col- 
leges and secondary schools for that 
purpose. The following year plans for 
a uniform entrance examination board 
for college admission were put in work- 
ing order. That the significance of this 
measure was deeply appreciated is cer- 
tain, for 169 institutions sent delegates 
to the annual meeting, a number not 
exceeded until the meeting of 1922. 
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The College Entrance Examination 
Board of the Middle States and Mary- 
land began operations in 1901, with sec- 
ondary schools taking an important part 
in both the making of questions and 
the rating of papers. Shortly thereafter 
an invitation was issued to the New 
England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools to join in the move- 
ment, and to select five secondary rep- 
resentatives as soon as five New Eng- 
land colleges or scientific schools should 
accept membership on the Board. This 
degree of participation was soon realized, 
and the name was shortened to its pres- 
ent form—the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. The child has long been 
independent of its parent, the only con- 
nection being the appearance in the an- 
nual directory of the Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland of the 
names of its five representatives on the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
This great Board must be set down in 
our hasty review as a national contribu- 
tion of the Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland, important as a 
standardizing agency, though not as a 
factor in accrediting. 

In 1909 consideration went to the 
unit of measure for secondary and col- 
lege credit. Then probably for the first 
time on the floor of the Association was 
heard the modern time definition of the 
high-school unit, in terms of 120 sixty- 
minute hours, with an assumed minimum 
term of thirty-six weeks, a minimum 
period of forty minutes, and not less 
than four class meetings per week. 

Material service was rendered as the 
result of the appointment in 1913 of a 
committee on a uniform college entrance 
blank. It took four years to perfect 
this blank, but it at once found use with 
over a score of the college members of 
the Association, to the great relief of 
secondary administrators. 

Standards of college admission re- 
ceived further treatment in 1925, when 
the Association recorded its sense that 
entrance requirements should total fifteen 
units, not over twelve to be prescribed, 
but the other three to be in subjects re- 
lated in content to the college curricu- 
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lum to be pursued by the candidate. At 
the same time it was recommended that 
not over three of the fifteen units be 
satisfied by English. Emphasis in this 
Association has gone mainly to college 
entrance procedure and regulations, and 
less to definition of the unit’s content 
since the College Entrance Examination 
Board was organized. 
ek Ree eS 


The North Central Association speed- 
ily set to work on the problem of col- 
lege entrance. In 1898 nine commis- 
sions were authorized to formulate en- 
trance requirements for the subjects as- 
signed to them. Owing to a misunder- 
standing, these were never appointed, 
but the Association two years later en- 
deavored to raise admission requirements 
by recommending that members (1) re- 
ceive no student who had not, completed 
the equivalent of a four-year secondary 
curriculum, (2) fix admission require- 
ments at sixteen units, the unit being 
“a year’s work in a subject for four 
periods a week”, and (3) insist upon 
two years of English, two of mathe- 
matics, one of science, and one of hist- 
ory, in the case of all applicants for ad- 
mission. 

The first report of the Commission on 
Accredited Schools in 1902 went mainly 
to unit definition. The minimum time 
was fixed at forty-five minutes, four 
times per week, for thirty-five weeks. 
Syllabi were then presented for four 
units each of Latin, German, French, 
History, and Mathematics; three each 
of Greek and English; two of Spanish; 
and one each of chemistry, physics, 
physical geography, botany, and biology. 
Free use was made of both the College 
Entrance Examination Board and the 
Joint Committee on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English. That some of 
this work was precipitate is suggested 
by the withdrawal of the syllabus on 
biology for the following year, and the 
replacement of those on physics, phys- 
ical geography, and botany by entirely 
new descriptions. 

Further work was the definition of a 
unit of physical education in 1904, a 
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syllabus of zoology in 1905, one of shop 
work and drawing in 1907. Then in 
1908, as in 1902, an exhaustive effort 
was made to cover the field, with syllabi 
published for four units each of Latin, 
German, French, history, and mathemat- 
ics; three each of Greek and English ; 
two of Spanish; one each of chemistry, 
physics, physical geography, botany, and 
zoology; and for the rising vocational 
subjects, seven of commercial, four of 
shop, two of drawing, and four of 
household arts and science. From 1905 
the continuance of the revision was as- 
sured by making standing committees 
on each subject. These were composed 
of two members from each state, one 
for secondary and one for higher edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile the time definition of the 
unit was proceeding. In 1903 the earlier 
definition was revised to permit periods 
of only forty minutes in classes meeting 
five times per week. In 1908 the defini- 
tion was again altered to four or five 
periods per week of forty-five minutes 
each, for thirty-six weeks. In 1909 the 
definition was framed almost exactly as 
it stands today in the standards for 
secondary schools. A time definition of 
the college unit was also reached, but it 
has never been used. It was the same 
as for the secondary school, but for the 
substitution of 150 sixty-minute hours 
of classroom work instead of 120. 

In 1914 the Association heard a 
lengthy committee report, recommending 
re-statement of the unit definitions of 
the secondary subjects, emphasis on 
quality as well as quantity of work done, 
discrimination in method between ele- 
mentary and advanced units, and a modi- 
fication of the time element of the unit 
to provide for students of varying ability. 
These recommendations were adopted, 
and committees set in motion. Their 
reports in 1916 covered almost the en- 
tire program of studies, presenting with 
regard to each division the extent of 
offerings, distinctions between element- 
ary and advanced courses, methods, 
aims, and possibilities of correlation. 
Some supplementary suggestions were 
offered relative to the different depart- 
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ments in 1917, and approved by the As- 
sociation. 

So broad a piece of work was bound 
to be succeeded by a hiatus. In 1922 
three half-units of Bible study emanating 
from the Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula were approved by the As- 
sociation. In 1923 a committee reported 
adversely to any action on military drill 
as an entrance subject. In 1925 the 
Commission, entering a new field, pre- 
sented a heavy report on the title and 
content of college courses in education. 
The same year it paved the way for an- 
other large piece of work by securing 
a large increase in appropriations for 
its studies. The result was the appear- 
ance in 1927 of 131 pages of curriculum 
material in nine different fields. At- 
tention in the North Central Associa- 
tion, it will be observed, has been de- 
voted primarily to the content of the 
unit, and its time definition, with little 
stress on college entrance. 

ee ee oo 

At the second meeting of the South- 
ern Association some of the topics were 
uniform requirements for admission to 
college, weak points in high-school work, 
Greek in the high school, and the pub- 
lic high school as a preparation for col- 
lege. Definite pursuit of the declared 
purpose of the Association appeared at 
the third meeting, when almost the en- 
tire order of business was reports of 
committees on entrance requirements in 
English, Latin, Greek, modern languages, 
mathematics, history and geography, 
and science. 

In 1900 a committee reported on the 
program of studies for the preparatory 
schools, suggesting curricula for stu- 
dents taking both Greek and Latin, Latin 
only, and neither Latin nor Greek, but 
with the significant statement that “No 
two schools can be made alike in all de- 
tails, nor is such uniformity desirable.” 
A series of papers presented practical 
suggestions as to content and method 
in English, Latin, Greek, and mathemat- 
ics. The next year the requirements of 
the Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland were adopted for college 
admission in English, and a brief state- 
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ment of content was determined for 
Latin, Greek, French, German, mathe- 
matics, history, and geography. This 
was to bind institutions belonging, so far 
as they gave entrance examinations. 

In 1904 the Association undertook to 
sponsor uniform entrance examinations, 
in imitation of the Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland. Some in- 
stitutions supported the endeavor heart- 
ily, and some secondary schools found 
the examinations stimulating as gradua- 
tion tests; but some colleges did not 
like the dates, and others declared the 
examinations of no value because they 
had come to almost universal admission 
on certificate. The committee continued 
its work with some success until 1912, 
when the permanent Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools gave such an impetus 
to the certificate method of admission, 
that the uniform entrance examination 
board was disbanded. 

Less has been accomplished by the 
Southern Association than by the North 
Central in preparing syllabi, because no 
separate commission has been raised to 
undertake it. The Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools has always been charged 
with that duty. In 1915 it prepared 
descriptions of courses in agriculture 
and manual training, and four units of 
commercial work. In 1924 an effort was 
made to standardize somewhat the unit 
in music, by suggesting syllabi, quali- 
fications of teachers, and methods of 
handling the work. Theory, harmony, 
appreciation, and history of music, and 
credit for work in organizations were 
all dealt with. Two units of Bible have 
been approved, “if done under the same 
standard work conditions as other sub- 
jects”. A committee is at work on the 
details. For several years the Commit- 
tee on Latin held for one less book (or 
oration) than traditional in Caesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil, and had the approval 
of the Association in doing so. 


Several actions of interest have af- 
fected entrance credits. At first it was 
recommended that four units of English 
be accepted only from the stronger high 
schools, while others were limited to 
three. In 1923 the Association resolved 
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that the colleges should grant four units 
on entrance for four years of secondary 
English. Failure of some colleges to 
accede to this caused a committee to be 
appointed by the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools in 1925 to confer with the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education, the result of which is not re- 
corded. Another recommendation came 
from the Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages in 1920, that colleges allow up to 
four units in any one language, but that 
single units in a language be rejected. 
The Committee on Mathematics advised 
that two years: of secondary algebra 
should receive two units instead of the 
customary one anda half. In 1925 seven 
_ periods per week or their equivalent be- 
came the time requirement in laboratory 
sciences, including general science and 
biology. 

In 1922 the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education recommended that 
entrance requirements include three units 
of English, one and a half of algebra, 
one of geometry, and from two to four 
units of foreign language for admission 
to curricula leading to different bachelor’s 
degrees. To effect a better co-ordination 
of high-school curricula and college en- 
trance requirements, a joint committee 
reported in 1925 in favor of fifteen units. 
These were to consist of three units of 
English, and three sequences of at least 
two units each selected from foreign lan- 
guage, history and social sciences, mathe- 
matics, and the sciences. The remaining 
six were to be freely offered for all work 
credited toward graduation by the ap- 
proved school, except that not over four 
units nor less than a half unit were to 
be allowed in any subject. The minimum 
in a foreign language if offered was to 
be one unit. So liberal a scheme resulted 
in a minority report from three of the 
ten members of the committee. 

de ite eS ak ak 

The interest-of the New England As- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in the work of the College En- 
trance Examination Board has_ been 
mentioned. Thee meeting of 1900 went 
to a report on certification versus ex- 
amination as a mode of entrance, and 
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that of 1901 was almost entirely given 
to a discussion of uniform entrance ex- 
aminations already initiated in the neigh- 
boring association. In 1925 its Commit- 
tee on College Entrance Requirements, 
consisting of seven representatives of 
colleges and seven from public high 
schools, recommended that for admission 
to the course leading to the A. B. degree 
there be required three units of Eng- 
lish, three of Latin, three of mathemat- 
ics, one of history; two of a foreign 
language or of science, or one each of 
science and history; and three free elect- 
ives from any studies credited by the 
high school toward graduation. Its rec- 
ommendations for admission to the 
course leading to the B. S. degree were 
equally definite, and differed mainly im 
the privilege of substituting some other 
language for Latin. The effect of these 
recommendations upon practice the 
writer is unable to determine. 

The New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board has not been particu- 
larly concerned with control of entrance 
requirements of its institutions or unit 
definitions for the secondary schools. 
Its attention has gone to regulation of 
the certification privilege. 

oak, Se, BI Ree 


The Northwest Association has done 
nothing worthy of mention in the field 
of entrance or definition of the unit. Its 
lack of a commission on unit courses is 
part of the explanation. The presidential 
address of 1925 advocated the creation 
of such a commission, but its recom- 
mendation was not followed. 


7. The Idea of Standardization, Its 


Development and Operation 


As early as 1894 a resolution was in- 
troduced into the Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland, calling for 
a committee representing all classes of 
institutions, to report “the minimum 
grade” which should qualify an institu- 
tion to be considered a university, a col- 
lege, and a preparatory or high school. 
This proposal, prophetic of standardiza- 
tion, was evidently considered so vital 
as to threaten the life of the Association, 
for it was finally referred to the Exec- 
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utive Committee, and never officially 
called up by that authority. From that 
time it became the custom to list all mem- 
bers in one alphabetical order, whereas 
it had been the previous custom to pub- 
lish them in two separate lists; colleges 
and universities, and academies and 
preparatory schools. 

Nothing further was heard of the 
classification of schools until 1906, when 
a committee was appointed to consider 
the desirability of organizing a college 
entrance certificate board, or a commis- 
sion for accrediting schools. The re- 
port of this committee in 1907 was a 
major topic of discussion. Most col- 
leges in the Middle States and Mary- 
land were already employing a certificate 
system, so the real issue was to provide 
a single authority, unifying standards 
and effecting economy in administration. 
The participation of all colleges was 
therefore invited in the organization of 
a College Entrance Certificate Board for 
the Middle States and Maryland. A 
representative of the New England En- 
trance Certificate Board was present and 
explained the work of his organization. 

In the ensuing year it was demon- 
strated that over a score of the college 
members were interested in the proposed 
board, so in 1908 the organization of 
such an agency was sanctioned. Six 
secondary representatives were selected 
to work with representatives of the col- 
leges agreeable to the scheme. This 
committee decided that personal inspec- 
tion was not practicable. It also deter- 
mined to condition the final launching of 
the venture upon ratification of the plan 
by fifteen colleges. On this rock the 
proposition was wrecked. Only thirteen 
ratified prior to the meeting of 1909. 
In 1910 it had increased to fourteen, 
where it remained until 1913. Then, 
when the fifteenth college had ratified 
the plan, so much time had elapsed that 
it was considered wise to submit the 
proposition to the ratifying colleges for 
reaffirmation. Several did not reply, 
and one withheld its consent. 

When the Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions finally got under way interest 
revived, and it was possible to secure 
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a “Committee on Accredited Schools” to 
look again into the advisability of adopt- 
ing definite standards for the secondary 
schools and of preparing accredited lists. 
The Commission on Secondary Schools 
of 1920, after two years of labor, offered 
tentative standards for classifying sec- 
ondary schools, with the request that 
they lie over a year in order to permit 
full analysis and criticism. Progress 
was delayed by the illness of the chair- 
man, until a new one was appointed in 
1926. Since then things have moved 
rapidly, the accumulated experience of 
other regional associations being utiliz- 
able with slight delay and minor adapta- 
tions. Efforts were made to interest 
as many as desirable of the 3,300 sec- 
ondary schools in the territory of the 
Association, and responses came from 
about a fourth. The first list of ap- 
proved schools was issued in the spring 
of 1928. With the additions of the fol- 
lowing November the total approved was 
increased to 471, of which 298 were pub- 
lic and 173 were private. 


Some of the practices of the Com-_ 


mission on Secondary Schools will be 
interesting. In distinction from the 
practice in other associations, the reports 
from the schools go at the beginning to 
the central office of the Commission. 
Gaps in the data are there filled in. Vis- 
its are made in the few cases possible. 
Discrepancies in information, and viola- 
tions of standards are noted. Necessary 
computations are made and entered on 
the blanks. The applications then are 
turned over to the state committee. 
Of “state” committees there are eight, 
the District of Columbia being rated as 
a state for this purpose, and New York 
and Pennsylvania being divided into 
eastern and western divisions on account 
of distance and the number of schools 
involved. State committees hold one or 
two meetings a year. So far as possible 
the personnel of a state committee in- 
cludes a principal of a public secondary 
school, a principal or headmaster of a 
private secondary school, a registrar or 
admissions officer of a higher institu- 
tion, a representative of the state de- 
partment of education concerned with 
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secondary schools, a professor of sec- 
ondary education, any resident members 
of the Commission, and the chairman of 
the Commission. The chairman and 
resident members of the Commission are 
helpful in securing common interpreta- 
tions of standards throughout the terri- 
tory of the Association, while local mem- 


bers familiar with differences in school 


conditions are able to introduce that 
‘elasticity which has been declared lack- 
ing in standardizing agencies covering 
a wide territory. 

After review by the state committee 
the report of a school goes back to the 
Commission with the recommendation of 
the state committee. Here it receives 
final action, except for subsequent ap- 
proval by the Executive Committee. It 
does not go through the general Asso- 
ciation. By holding two meetings of the 
Commission each year, it has been pos- 
sible to add schools twice a year. The 
proportion of those considered at each 
meeting receiving favorable action was 
slightly more than half at first, but more 
recently it is slightly less than half. 

The Commission has been operating 
too short a time to conduct studies com- 
parable to those made by similar bodies 
of other regional associations, but it has 
regarded itself from the beginning as 
“a clearing house of information of a 
professional character concerning the 
secondary schools of the territory.” 
Until the financial problem is settled sat- 
isfactorily, it must be conservative, but it 
has under way careful research on ma- 
terial facilities of the secondary schools 
and other problems with a view to de- 
fining its standards scientifically. 

The movement to standardize higher 
institutions first received earnest discus- 
sion by the Association at the meeting 
of 1914. There was general admission 
of the need of criteria for this purpose, 
but little agreement as to what criteria 
would be fair. The Association appoint- 
ed a representative to confer with those 
of other bodies on this matter, but initi- 
ated no action in its own territory. Three 
years later a resolution authorized a 
committee to consider the establishment 
of an agency to make a list of colleges 
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within the territory of the Association 
meeting approved standards. The ex- | 
ample of the North Central and Southern 
associations was clearly in mind. 

In 1918 the committee reported defin- 
itely in favor of framing a regional list 
of standard colleges, and a standing com- 
mittee of five was raised to take the 
necessary steps. The following year its 
proposed set of standards was adopted 
by the Association, and a “Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education” 
was created to recommend changes in 
the standards as found necessary, and 
to adopt lists of accepted institutions in 
accordance therewith. Any institution 
before being refused a place on the ap- 
proved list was to be granted at its de- 
sire a full hearing before the Commis- 
sion. 

At the meeting of 1920 the necessary 
information for classifying colleges was 
in hand, but upon urgent solicitation of 
certain parties the Commission postponed 
its report for a year. But the solicita- 
tion seemed no less urgent next year, 
several college executives speaking 
against publication of a list. The point 
was urged that pressure thus applied 
to members would constitute an infrac- 
tion of the constitutional provision de- 
signed to make Association action “ad- 
visory, and not mandatory”. The splend- 
id past records of institutions which did 
not quite meet requirements were cited, 
and the evils of standardization were 
decried. The debate was very typical 
of those often heard in other associa- 
tions under similar conditions. Only by 
a vote of 73 to 62 was another year of 
delay defeated. 


Of some eighty universities and col- 
leges belonging to the Association, sixty 
were approved. Eleven others were re- 
ported as approximately meeting the 
standards, and as having made marked 
progress toward meeting them, and it 
was “suggested that students from these 
colleges applying for admission to other 
institutions of higher education receive 
generous treatment on the basis of their 
individual merits.” The sincerity and 
exactness of this statement is substanti- 
ated by the fact that a year later nine 
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of the eleven not approved in 1921 were 
added to the accepted list. 
In 1923 the standards of the American 


_ Council on Education were adopted, thus 


producing several slight alterations of 
the old set of regulations. Each year up 
to the present one or more colleges have 
been added to the approved list, until 
in 1929 it includes ninety-nine institu- 
tions. Five of these are engineering 
schools, decision to accredit which was 
reached in 1926. No distinct stand- 
ards for such schools have been adopted 
by the Association. Classification of 
junior colleges was authorized in 1927, 
‘upon the standards of the American 
Council of Education; but the issuance 
of a list has been deferred pending fuller 
information on success of their graduates 
and various other points. 
oe ia, a i 


One might say that at its first annual 
meeting in 1896 the North Central As- 
sociation forecast its three commissions 
of today by three subjects of earnest dis- 
cussion: college entrance requirements, 
what constitutes a college, and what con- 
stitutes a secondary school. 


In 1898 some constitutional amend- 
ments to define eligibility for’ member- 
ship had the effect of creating some 
fundamental standards for both classes 
of institutions. Colleges and universities 
to qualify must (1) require four years 
of secondary work for admission, and 
(2) confer the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy or doctor of science only after 
a period of three years of graduate study, 
not less than two of which were in resi- 
dence, and one of which was at the in- 
stitution conferring the degree. A sec- 
ondary school was made ineligible to 
membership unless it had a four-year 
course of study. Discussion shows that 
normal schools were then generally clas- 
sified on the membership roll as second- 
ary schools, and were generally satisfied 
with the classification. 

The Commission on Accredited 
Schools, created in 1901, was assigned 
five tasks: 

(1) To define unit courses for sec- 
ondary schools. 
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(2) To be a standing committee on 
uniform entrance requirements. 

(3) To secure economy and uni- 
formity in high school inspection. 

(4) To prepare a list of accredited 
secondary schools. 

(5) To formulate plans for ad- 
vanced college standing for extra and 
meritorious high school work. 


After its report the following year, a 
minimum standard of fifteen units was 
set for high school graduation and col- 
lege entrance. All curricula leading to 
high school graduation or to college en- 
trance were to include three units of 
English and two of mathematics. 

In 1903 this Commission had a list of 
approved schools ready, but it was with- 
held from publication, protests coming 
from states which found few of their 
schools on it. There appeared also the 
fear that the list of the Commission 
might interfere with state or institutional 
lists, though it had been indicated that no 
coercion was contemplated, or possible 
under the constitution. Almost no in- 
spectional visits by the Commission were 
possible, but state and university inspect- 
ors were utilized to the utmost. 


The first list of accredited secondary 
schools was published in 1904. It in- 
cluded 159 from the ten states of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, In- 
diana, and Ohio. It was determined 
that schools should be accredited for 
one year. The official representative of 
the Commission in each state was to be 
the inspector of the state university, and 
in the absence of such officer, the in- 
spector appointed by the state authority. 
The number of secondary schools ac- 
credited at intervals of five years there- 
after is as follows: 


1909 1914 1919 1924 
594 993° 1293 1670 


The Commission on Secondary Schools 
has had before it within the past decade 
proposals for an extension of its activi- 
ties, to provide separate accrediting of 
(1) private secondary schools and (2) 


1929 
2244 
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commercial schools. The first was quickly 
disposed of, when in 1924 a committee 
appointed the year before to study the 
question of a separate set of standards 
for the private schools rendered an un- 
favorable decision. 

The commercial schools did not go to 
rest so easily. Representatives of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools in 1921 asked for an ar- 
rangement whereby their students might 
receive credit on college entrance for the 
work done, and possibly college credit 
for it if they were already high-school 
graduates. After favorable considera- 
tion of the general proposition, a set of 
separate standards for accrediting com- 
mercial schools was drawn up, only to 
meet with temporary postponement in 
1924 and permanent postponement in 
1925. ‘ 

The volume of business handled by the 
Commission on Secondary Schools neces- 
sitates complex organization. State com- 
mittees are urged to canvass their schools 
in good season, so that reports may be 
sent early to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission for such study as he may propose 
to present to the Association that year. 
When the Commission gathers the early 
part of the week of the annual session 
of the Association, time is taken to elu- 
cidate doubtful points and unify under- 
standings, before the reports are assigned 
to the reviewing committees in line with 
the suggested action already entered upon 
them by the state committees. For this 
purpose widely representative commit- 
tees are appointed on (1) schools un- 
qualifiedly recommended, (2) schools to 
be warned or advised, (3) schools to be 
dropped, (4) schools withdrawn, and 
(5) new schools. 

By far the largest number of reports 
goes to the first of these committees, 
which usually breaks into sub-committees 
to handle reports from different states. 
By courtesy no committeeman is asked 
to review the blanks from his own state. 
But it is expected that a representative 
of every state committee will be present 
to speak for his schools and furnish in- 
formation. A state unrepresented for 
two years in succession may have all 
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its schools dropped. This committee 1s 
made very large so that its examination 
of reports may not be merely perfunc- 
tory. The other committees have few 
reports to review, and the scrutiny 1s 
closer still. In the case of 150-300 schools 
to be warned or advised the weakness 
or violation of a standard has already 
been noted by a state committee, and the 
whole blank need not be reviewed; it is 
important that the standards shall be 
evenly applied by this committee to 
doubtful schools from all states, and a 
small committee makes this possible. 
New schools run not much over a hun- 
dred, while schools dropped average 
about twenty-five for the past ten vears. 
Schools withdrawn are schools dropped 
because of discontinuance. 

The practice of “warning” a school 
for violation of a standard has existed 
almost from the beginning of the accred- 
ited list. It indicates a condition so ser- 
ious as to justify the dropping of a 
school. Since 1912 no school which has 
been continuously on the list for five 
years can be dropped without a year 
of warning, but others may be dropped 
forthwith. The number of warnings is 
greater just after some significant rise 
in standards. But too many warnings is 
likely to carry an erroneous impression 
of general “back-sliding.” Several years 
ago the Commission therefore instituted 
“advice,” for minor infractions, and also 
for more serious violations of new re- 
quirements which it was believed the 
offending school would meet as soon as 
possible. This makes it possible to labor 
longer with the school, for a warned 
school must be dropped the next year 
if the same standard still is violated. 

The body of custom and interpreta- 
tion has accumulated until the Commis- 
sion has deemed it best to segregate its 
Standards from its Regulations (since 
1920), its Policies (since 1924), and its 
Recommendations since 1928). If one 
may attempt a discrimination, Standards 
are educational and minimal in nature, 
Recommendations are educational but 
advisory, Regulations are minimal but — 
hardly educational, Policies are rules of © 
procedure for the Commission. 
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Returning now to the issue of higher 
institutions, the North Central Commis- 
sion on Accredited Schools appointed a 
committee in 1903 to consider the wis- 
dom of including the accrediting of col- 
leges and fixing the requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree. But after two 
years of work the committee reported 
that the difficulties would be too great. 
The deliberations of the meeting of 1906 
indicated a growing desire for a list of 
accredited colleges, while a long report 
on college practices showed that a num- 
ber of members were violating the con- 
stitutional requirements as to entrance 
standards. Some favored delay until the 
Carnegie Foundation and the General 
Education Board could formulate stand- 
ards in connection with their endeavor 
to grant retiring allowances and to build 
up college endowments. 


Pressure by 1908, however, was ‘so 
strong that the Commission was in- 
structed to proceed with plans for ac- 
crediting colleges of liberal arts through 
a committee of three in each state—the 
inspector of schools from the state uni- 
versity, or, if such did not exist, the in- 
spector from the state department; a 
president or dean of some college mem- 
ber of the Association; and a superin- 
tendent or principal of a secondary mem- 
ber of the Association. A tentative set 
of standards was reported in 1909. 

Some additional standards were 
framed and adopted in 1912, but thus 
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List of Teachers’ Colleges and Normal 
Schools”. The junior colleges were left 
with the “Colleges and Universities”. It 
was conceded that institutions of very 
unequal facilities were being listed on a 
par, so a change followed with the rap- 
idly growing lists of 1915 and 1916, All 
higher institutions were published in one 
list; with some twenty-five types of ob- 
jective data after each, to indicate its 
status on critical points. 

This did not meet the approval of the 
Association, which directed for 1917 the 
preparation of three lists of accredited 
higher institutions—colleges and univer- 
sities, institutions primarily for the train- 
ing of teachers, and junior colleges. 
Standards for approved junior colleges 
were first put into effect at this time. 
The difficulty encountered by teacher 
training institutions in furnishing data 
asked from standard colleges led to the 
adoption of the first set of standards 
for their separate accrediting in 1918. 

The steady growth of the lists of ap- 
proved higher institutions is indicated 
by the figures given below. 

At no time has a decrease occurred in 
the total number accredited, and only 
once each a decrease in the number of 
junior colleges and of teacher training 
institutions, until the past two years. 
These have witnessed a decline in teach- 
er training institutions from 54 to 44, 
provoked by (1) the permission granted 
in 1926 to teacher training institutions to 


Approved Institutions 


Colleges and Junior Teacher Training 
Year Universities Colleges Institutions Total 
pt Vee 2 oat 70 2 6 78 
pA bE ys Malate RS 125 12 44 181 
5 EPA ly a aS an od 150 26 49 225 
Eh ag” apenas Ppa 189 a4 4d 277 


far it had proved impossible to agree 
on a list of accredited colleges. However, 
in 1912 it was decided that all then mem- 
bers of the Association should be put 
on the list. This resulted in the inclu- 
sion of two junior colleges and several 
teachers colleges. In 1913 and 1914 the 
Commission prepared an “Unclassified 


qualify as standard colleges and univer- 
sities, (2) the decision in 1928 to ac- 
credit no more schools as teacher train- 
ing institutions, and (3) the proposal to 
discontinue the list in 1931. The ex- 
pectation is that most strong institutions 
of this class can meet requirements for 
listing among colleges and universities. 
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The list, speaking broadly, had never 
been satisfactory, because it recognized 
on the same basis two-year normal 
schools and four-year teachers colleges, 
and efforts to break up the combination 
were always frustrated. Its standards 
were obviously lower for colleges and 
universities, even in some respects lower 
than for junior colleges. The American 
Association of Teachers Colleges seems 
now the natural and competent authority 
to deal with this question. Among those 
not actually concerned by reason of 
their own institution there will be general 
satisfaction at the passing of the list. 

The history of the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education is full 
of travail and forbearing—inspection, 
re-inspection, continuance for a single 
year, and warning. In all, no great 
number of schools have been dropped, 
although in 1922 fourteen were dropped 
for failure to report, and in 1927 eight 
were dropped for failure to meet the 
financial standard. The limit of for- 
bearance was probably exercised around 
1925 to ease the burden of the rising 
financial requirements. 

The very full triennial reports called 
for in 1925 and 1928 were digested into 
a comprehensive study, indicating to a 
serious degree several shortcomings. In 
1925, too, a standing committee of the 
Commission, known as the Board of Re- 
view, was appointed to review all re- 
ports previous to the annual meeting and 
to make recommendations on appeals. 
This consisted of the chairman, secre- 
tary, and three other members changing 
one each year. To these have been added 
members representing the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges and the 
Catholic Education Association. So it 
now numbers seven. 

Unsolved problems of the Commission 
are the financial rating of institutions 
employing unsalaried members of teach- 
ing orders, the revision and probable 
raising of library requirements, and the 
more regular attendance of its own 
widely scattered members. In 1923 it 
asked the consent of the Association to 
appoint alternates to its body, with re- 
sponsibility to attend the meeting if in- 
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quiry a month in advance showed regular 
members not expecting to attend. This 
proposal was succeeded in 1927 by a 
regulation requesting the resignation of 
a member if he is absent without excuse. 

By the constitution of 1928 both sec- 
ondary and higher commissions of the 
North Central Association may waive 
standards in specific cases in the interest 
of experimentation. Even before that 
both commissions had taken the liberty 
in some cases. In 1927 Stephens Col- 
lege, in 1928 Joliet (Illinois) Township 
High School and Junior College, and in 
1929 the Junior College of Kansas City 
were given the privilege of trying ex- 
periments in obliteration of the usual 
division lines of secondary and higher 
schools. A general precaution will doubt 
less be an annual report on the progress 
of the experiment by the president of 
the institution. No other association has, 
to the knowledge of the writer, granted 
any liberties of this sort to its accredited 
schools. 

een ee yh 

Classification of institutions by the 
Southern Association has been in a sense 
inferred from its early history. The in- 
ference lay in the custom of listing sep- 
arately the secondary and-higher schools 
claiming membership. But soon some 
basis for this segregation became im- 
perative, and a few rough requirements 
were adopted. This was attempted by 
constitutional enactment, little used by 
the North Central Association, and not 
at all by the Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

The by-laws from 1900 carried a re- 
quirement that no college should be el- 
igible if it “furnishes preparatory in- 
struction in any subject as part of its 
college organization”. This was later 
relaxed as to beginning Greek, German, 
and French, but such work could not be 
counted for a degree if counted also for 
admission. No college might retain mem- 
bership unless it held written entrance 
examinations of the scope indicated in 
the minimum requirements for the dif- 
ferent subjects drawn up by the Asso- 
ciation. This of course did not inter- 
fere with the policy of admission on 
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certificate, which by 1905 was followed 
by nearly all higher institutions of the 
South. Further, “No college that ad- 
_ mits students under fifteen years of age 
shall be eligible to membership”. By 
1910 this requirement of age had dis- 
appeared in favor of fourteen units for 
the “literary department”, with irregular 
students entering on a minimum of ten 
units. In 1913 ten units was changed 
to twelve, with all deficiencies to be re- 
moved before the beginning of the sec- 
ond year in college. From 1910, too, it 
was suggested that special students 
should be not less than twenty years 
of age, with their names printed separ- 
ately in the catalogue. 

The secondary schools fared more 
easily. The only by-law touching them 
stated that “No preparatory school that 
confers degrees shall be eligible to mem- 
bership in this Association”. This ef- 
fort to restrict secondary schools from 
the field of college procedures and cus- 
toms found an echo years later, when 
in 1921 the Commission on Secondary 
Schools rejected the application of a 
“military college” for accrediting. The 
reason assigned was the use of the name 
college by a secondary school. The As- 
sociation sustained the decision of the 
Commission on this point. 

The Commission on _ Accredited 
Schools, called into existence in 1911, 
proposed for adoption at once a set of 
rudimentary standards for secondary ac- 
crediting. The next year it revised and 
amplified its standards, but no list of 
accredited schools was issued until 1913. 
The first list contained 152 schools from 
eleven states. Arkansas submitted no 
applications, and the list from Florida 
was held up at the request of the chair- 
man of the state committee. The High 
School Quarterly, now well known, was 
made the official organ of the Commis- 
sion, and served a valuable purpose, 
particularly preceding 1921. Since then 
the Proceedings of the Association have 
carried generous accounts of the work 
of the Commission. 

The expansion of the accredited list 
from that first year is traced by the 
following data on approved schools: 
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Year 1913 1918 1923 1928 
Accredited Schools ..152 411 704 1026 
The number of accredited schools has 
grown steadily, in spite of the fact that 
fifteen to twenty-five are dropped each 
year. In 1920 it was said that 150 
Northern colleges and universities had 
adopted the list for guidance in admit- 
ting students from the South. The prep- 
aration of a list of the best negro schools 
to satisfy the request of Northern col- 
leges was recommended in 1920 by the 
Commission. It was to be published 
separately, but no record of it has been 
found. The question of accrediting 
commercial schools has been raised, but 
postponed until the commercial schools 
themselves petition for it. The consid- 
eration of separate accrediting for -pri- 
vate secondary schools was disposed of 
at the same time (1926). It had been 
brought forward because some such 
schools, members of the Association 
since before the days of the Commis- 
sion, had never qualified for accrediting. 
The result was a refusal to sanction 
separate standards for those schools, 
and twenty-seven of them were dropped 
from membership. 

Before 1927 applications for secondary 
accrediting in the Southern Association 
passed first through the committee from 
their own state, then through a review- 
ing committee for each state but with- 
out any members from that state, with 
doubtful cases referred to an equity 
committee. In 1927 the practice was 
changed. Reports now go directly from 
the state committee to a central review- 
ing committee of eleven, one from each 
state, which meets for conference and 
discussion on interpretation. This com- 
mittee then divides into sub-committees 
of varying size for work on the reports 
from each state. In this manner it is 
believed that greater uniformity can be 
secured than by utilzing the unwieldy 
Commission with its fifty-five members. 
Approximately a third of this central 
reviewing committee change each year. 
A special appeals committee is retained 
to pass on cases that are carried up. 

The custom of warnings is followed 
in dealing with secondary schools. For 
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some years it was ruled that a school 
might be dropped without warning, but 
in 1927 it was decided that a school 
was to be given a year of grace, and 
then dropped if the same violation oc- 
curred the following year. 

Standardization of higher institutions 
was delayed several years after that of 
secondary schools, as in the North Cen- 
tral Association, but opposed to the or- 
der of development in the Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland. The 
original duties of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education were: 

(1) To prepare a uniform blank for 
transfer of coilege students. 

(2) To set standards, subject to the 
approval of the Association, for its 
higher institutional members. 

(3) To rate other institutions on 
the basis of the standards adopted. 

(4) To prepare lists of approved in- 
stitutions for publication. 

After two years of work standards were 
submitted, and adopted by the Associa- 
tion in 1919. The first prepared list 
was ready for the meeting of 1920, and 
its publication permitted after consider- 
able opposition. It contained thirty- 
three institutions, eleven of which were 
state universities. Subsequent develop- 
ment is indicated by the table below. 
The approved non-member college is 
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regular, approved list. The disposition 
is to regard the non-member list as a 
temporary measure, and to increase the 
pressure on it. The list of such was 
at first to be prepared biennially, but in 
1925 some were recommended for only 
one year. In 1928 it was decided that 
all non-member colleges must report an- 
nually. Restlessness of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools at the acceptance 
of teachers from non-member colleges 
was apparent in the appointment of a 
committee in 1926 to confer on this 
subject with the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. 

At the meeting of 1920 a committee 
was appointed to recommend a set of 
standards for the classification of 
normal schools. Delay was temporarily 
decided upon because of the feeling that 
the American Council of Education 
might take up the matter. In 1922 an- 
other committee was asked to make a 
complete study of the effect of schools 
and departments of education in college 
and university members of the Associa- 
tion and all other teacher training in- 
stitutions in the territory, and to report 
a policy at the next meeting. The re- 
port favored accrediting teacher train- 
ing schools, but it was two years before 
the first list was issued. Two-year 
teacher training institutions have not 
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Colleges of Teacher Train- Junior Non-member 
Year Arts & Sciences* ing Colleges Colleges Colleges Total 
O22 58 a 58 
1924 2.012... 72 os ae 66 138 
1926 92 7 9 48 156 
19278 - 106 19 17 31 173 


a feature peculiar to the Southern As- 
sociation. Such a school must approx- 
imate standards for member colleges, 
and be inspected by a representative of 
the Commission. Its graduates may be 
selected as teachers by approved second- 
ary schools. The decrease in the num- 
ber of these schools means that many. 
of them have been transferred to the 


*Colleges was the sole caption here until a 
distinction had to be made in 1925. 


been considered for recognition, but a 
committee is to report upon that prob- 
lem in 1929, 

First notice was taken of the junior 
college at the meeting of 1913. Later 
a special committee reported much in- 
formation concerning junior colleges of 
the South, and recommended the addi- 
tion of a new category of junior college 
members, In 1915 a section was added 
to the by-laws reciting minimum require- 
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ments to qualify as a junior college 
member. These ran as follows: separa- 
tion of names of college and secondary 
students in the catalogue, admission re- 
quirements equal to those of the col- 
lege, graduation on thirty year-hours of 
work, no degree to be granted, and care 
to be directed to number of teachers, 
their training, their teaching load, the 
number of students, and the equipment 
and resources of the college. 

At the beginning of regular accredit- 
ing in 1921 the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education was directed 
to organize a sub-committee to pass upon 
junior colleges which might apply for 
accreditment. Standards for the purpose 
were adopted in 1923, and their applica- 
tion began in 1925. The Commission 
then established a standing committee of 
nine on the junior college. 

In 1922 a committee was appointed 
to study technical colleges with a view 
to admitting them to the Association, 
but the matter seems to have rested 
there. At present a committee is study- 
ing the question of standardizing negro 
colleges. 

The Commission makes some use of 
regional committees, analogous to the 
state committees found in accrediting 
secondary institutions. 

2 We ae 


Ten years ago there existed in the 
New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools a Committee on 
Standards for Secondary Schools, con- 
sisting of three persons from higher in- 
stitutions and two from _ secondary 
schools. The center of gravity in this 
section seems always to be a little away 
from secondary control. In the spring 
meeting of 1921 the above committee 
reported, but no outcome of importance 
followed. 

The New England Association also 
had a Committee on Standards for Col- 
leges as far back as 1919. It consisted 
of three college representatives. Its re- 
port was announced as a special order 
for 1920. There is evidence of consid- 
erable dragging. In 1923 the Associa- 
tion adopted “minimum requirements for 
an acceptable college of liberal arts”, 
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and the Committee on Standards for 
Colleges was requested to prepare a list 
of accredited New England colleges for 
the next meeting. Yet in 1925 the Com- 
mittee reported that it had been unable 
to comply, and doubted its ability to do 
so without financial support. In De- 
cember, 1928, the minimum standards 
for an acceptable college were amended, 
but no accredited list has been prepared. 
Several of the standards resemble 
closely or are identical with those en- 
forced by one or more other regional 
associations. The exceptions are a very 
high financial requirement, and a very 
modest student-teacher ratio. 

The College Entrance Certificate 
Board was definitely designed to accredit 
secondary schools, and lost no time in 
doing’so. It served notice on high school 
principals that after January 1, 1904, 
no certificates would be accepted from 
any New England school, unless ap- 
proved by the Board. The original 
rules provided that “No school shall be 
approved unless it has shown by the 
record of its students already admitted 
to college its ability to give thorough 
preparation for college; or unless it can 
satisfactorily meet such tests as the 
board may establish to determine its 
efficiency.” 
member colleges have been required to 
make a general report of the work of 
students from approved schools for at 
least a third of the first year in college. 


The College Entrance Certificate 
Board is unique in that it does not in- 
spect at all. It does require in addition 
to college records of graduates an ap- 
plication from each school indicating 
curriculum, teaching staff, and equip- 
ment. No definite standards have been 
set on these points so far as can be 
learned, and hence practically every- 
thing in accrediting revolves around the 
college success of graduates. To be 
considered for accrediting the school 
must have sent in the preceding three 
years at least two students to colleges 
represented on the Board. Schools 
dropped for poor record of their gradu- 
ates must send three satisfactory stu- 
dents in a period of three years, before 


From that time to this the _ 
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application for accrediting can be re- 
considered. A limited variation from the 
above may be made for schools which 
happen not to have sent as many stu- 
dents as required within the time limita- 
tions. This variation permits a principal 
to enter a “specimen” student on cer- 
tificate. The “specimen” privilege holds 
for only one year. Two years are spent 
on the trial list of the Board before 
full accrediting is possible. 

“Warnings” of two forms are used. 
One merely calls the principal’s atten- 
tion to the record of his school, when a 
certain proportion of failures occurs. 
The other more serious warning, fre- 
quently following the former but not 
necessarily so, states that the certificat- 
ing privilege will be withdrawn if further 
failures take place. Schools are per- 
mitted to apply a year in advance for 
continuation of the certificating privi- 
lege, and the tabling of such application 
is frequently employed to denote in it- 
self a form of serious warning. 

At the organization of the Board 534 
New England schools were on the cer- 
tificate list of one or more of the ten 
colleges early becoming members of the 
Board. But only six of this great num- 
ber were on the certificate list of more 
than three of the member colleges. The 
Board has wiped out these individual 
lists. In 1907 its accredited list con- 
tained 189 of New England’s 610 high 
schools, or 31%, ranging from 14% in 
Vermont to 61% in Rhode Island. In 
recent years over five hundred schools 
are fully approved, while 125-150 more 
have the specimen privilege. 

Ee Ook 

The Northwest Association came so 
late into existence that it was not neces- 
sary to await the germination of the 
idea of standardizing and accrediting. 
No internal struggles attended the for- 
mation and publication of an accredited 
list. There has been no discrimination 
of higher institutions into classes in the 
published lists, even with distinct sets 
of standards for colleges, junior col- 
leges, and teacher training schools. 

Secondary reports go from the state 
committees to reviewing committees, 
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for “approved” schools, for “warned 
and advised” schools, for “rejected” 
schools. The rule on warning is the 
same as in the Southern Association—a 
year’s notice, followed by either correc- 
tion or the penalty. Warnings have been 
issued with freedom, especially in 1924. 
The subject of the warning has most 
often been the teaching load, but some- 
times it has been the qualifications of 
teachers. Policies for secondary schools 
are published separately from the Stand- 
ards. 


8. Attitude Toward the Junior 
- High School 


The Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland first faced the question 
of the relation of junior high school or- 
ganization to college entrance in 1925. 
It voted that college members be en- 
couraged to provide an alternative plan 
of admitting students from junior-senior 
high schools, whereby a requirement of 
twelve units might be sufficient, if taken 
in the last three years of the secondary 
course. A special committtee was heard 
on the matter in 1926 and 1927, and is 
still out. In its latest action the Asso- 
ciation has not been willing to waive 
the requirement of fifteen units for en- 
trance, and the whole attitude toward 
the junior high school is undefined. 
Meanwhile its Commission on Second- 
ary Schools has decided not to accredit. 
junior high schools, but those with 
grades 7-12, 9-12, and 10-12 are all rec- 
ognized. 

RS era: ake 


The North Central Association in 
1913 appointed a “Committee to Investi- 
gate Experiments in Secondary Educa- 
tion Involving Changes in . . . Group- 
ing of Years to Form Intermediate 
Schools or Junior High School... ” 
Its three members reported in 1914 on 
different aspects of their assignment. 
The committee was continued and en- 
larged to seven. After further report 
in 1915 it was combined with the Com- 
mittee on Definition of the Unit, already 
at work on the formulation of material 
for upper and lower secondary levels. 


a 
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The latter brought, forth in 1916 a series 
of recommendations touching a large 
number of administrative and curricular 
aspects of the junior high school, based 
primarily on a questionnaire answered 
by forty-six systems having such organ- 


ization. It was heard again in 1917 
without covering particularly new 
ground. 


Since 1917 the Association has been 
investigating the junior high school 
rather steadily. Its findings have been 
recommendations, and there has been no 
tendency to set up requirements. The 
- conclusions of a committee in 1921 were 
that (1) separate units for junior and 
senior high schools should not be or- 
ganized within a system enrolling less 
than five hunderd pupils in grades 7-12 
inclusive, (2) ultimately all teachers of 
grades 7-12 should reach the require- 
ments of those in grades 9-12, and (3) 
the junior high school should provide 
a wider program than customary in 
grades 7-8. Suggested administrative 
features of the junior high school were 
partial departmentalization, promotion 
by subject, supervised study, not less 
than 35-minute periods, a limit to teach- 
ing load of not over thirty periods of 
forty minutes each week, and a pupil- 
teacher ratio of not over thirty, based on 
average attendance. 

In 1923 a committee recommended 
that the problem of college entrance 
might be met by requiring eleven or 
twelve units from grades 10-12 as an 
alternative method of admission. The 
recommendation was repeated in 1926, 
and some members of the Association 
have acted in conformity with this sug- 
gestion. It was felt, however, that some 
restrictions ought to be applied to the 
new method. A committee in 1927 re- 
ported in favor of not more than three of 
the eleven or twelve units to be non-aca- 
demic. It was also suggested that the 
academic units include a major of three 
units, and two minors of two each, or 
four minors of two each. It was felt 
that English should be either a major or 
a minor. Minors in foreign language 
or mathematics might take account of 
one unit below the tenth year, and a 
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major in foreign language might consist 
of one unit of one language and two of 
another. 

Various committees of the North Cen- 
tral Association reported in 1927 ma- 
terial designed to realize the objectives 
of secondary education through mathe- — 
matics and social studies in the junior 
high school. In every way the Associa- 
tion has endeavored to encourage rather 
than to direct, to stimulate rather than 
to regulate. 

Oe et ot 


In 1914 the Southern Association as- 
signed a committee to study, among other 
matters, “The downward extension of 
the high school and the necessary reor- 
ganization of courses of study.” This 
action seems never to have been heard 
from, but the Commission on Secondary 
Schools took up the investigation about 
1920, because of its bearing on the work 
of accrediting. The result was agreement 
that it would be impossible to decide on 
standards. Belief was expressed that in 
the junior high school there should be 
approximation of standards for senior 
high schools in respect to preparation of 
teachers, teaching load, salary schedule, 
and building and equipment. The defini- 
tion proposed for the unit in junior high 
school was substantially that accepted 
for the senior high school. 


In 1925 an extended report was 
brought in on the junior high school in 
the South. On the basis of strong trends 
in current practice certain “desirable 
features” of the junior high school were 
pointed out: 

(1) An enriched curriculum, 

(2) Extra-curricular activities. 

(3) Vocational guidance and voca- 
tional training. 

(4) Departmental instruction. 


(5) Promotion by subject. 

(6) Grouping according to ability. 
(7) Exploratory or try-out courses, 
(8) Especially equipped library, lab- 


oratory, and shops. 

This committee was made one of the 
standing committees of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools. In 1927 it made 
a study for its territory similar to one 
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made in the North Central territory, to 
ascertain the extent to which in curricu- 
lum organization the junior high school 
was aiming at the seven “cardinal prin- 
ciples” of secondary education. In 1928 
another report was made on the train- 
ing of junior high school teachers. The 
desire to give a free hand to the junior 
high school in working out its problems 
is indicated by a resolution passed in 
1926 by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, asking the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education to confer 
on the question of revising standards for 
college entrance so that twelve units from 


I. 
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the senior high school might be accepted 
as fully satisfactory. 
SE Bi We 

The Northwest Association has done 
nothing more with the junior high school 
than to call for a report on its status in 
the Pacific Northwest in 1923. The re- 
port was unique among the regional re- 
ports in this field, on account of the sug- 
gestion that the movement should be 
standardized to prevent discredit arising 
from “the use of the name without the 
essential features.” No standards, how- 
ever, were suggested by the report, and 
nothing seems to have come of the matter. 


A Comparison of Current Regional Standards for 


Secondary Schools 


The accompanying tabulation arranges 
in parallel columns the standards for the 
four regional agencies accrediting high 
schools on the basis of inspection. The 
New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board does not work on that basis, 
and therefore is not represented. The 
North Central Association has a number 
of regulations, policies and recommenda- 
tions, which it distinguishes from _ its 
standards, though such distinctions can- 
not always be drawn precisely. In the 
following tabulation only the standards 
appear, except where necessary to intro- 
duce other material for comparison with 
other associations. All the other associa- 
tions group all their requirements as 
Standards, except for the segregation of 
Policies by the Northwest Association. 

As with higher institutional accredit- 
ing, one finds here much borrowing from 
other associations. A similar expression 
on the face may cover actually a wide 
variation in meaning, and conversely 
some differences in language reduce to 
nearly the same meaning in the long run. 

The historical development of the var- 
ious standards is brought out in the suc- 
ceeding discussion, to indicate progress 
at times, and at other times, it may seem 
to the reader, retrogression. This de- 
velopment is not a long story with two 
of the associations. The Northwest 


Association at its origin copied the North 
Central standards of 1917 for secondary 
schools, with a slight change of the one 
governing pupil load, and a reorganiza- 
tion of the one governing pupil-teacher 
ratio. It made substantial revisions again 
in 1926, following its larger neighbor in 
numerous respects but also adapting 
freely. The Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland made three or four 
changes in 1923 and likewise in 1928. 
Its plan of organization of its standards 
was very like that of the North Central 
Association, though the effect of several 
provisions is quite different. 


1. Definition of the Unit 


The definition given by the Southern 
Association is easily the least specific, 
but it has stood in its present form since 
1912. That of the middle states and 
Maryland does not define laboratory in 
relation to classroom work. The other 
two are full on this point, the North 
Central especially so by the insertion in 
1917 of the word “prepared.” All the 
definitions permit great flexibility in lo- 
cal arrangements. The weekly require- 
ment of five 40-minute periods may, in 
the exigency of schedule making, become 
four 50-minute periods, and if the year 
be lengthened to forty weeks, even three 
60-minute periods. 
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2. Graduation 

Only in the South is the requirement 
for four-year curricula sixteen units. 
Two associations recognize clearly the 
need for revising requirements to meet 
the development of the junior high 
school. The other two have deliberated 
on the question as effecting college en- 
trance, but thus far have refused to act. 
Therefore they could hardly take kindred 
action affecting high school graduation. 
The Southern Association came to its 
present level by a series of steps—four- 
teen units in 1911, fifteen in 1921, and 
sixteen in 1923. From 1902 to 1906 
the North Central Association required 
that each graduate of an accredited sec- 
ondary school show credit for three units 
of English and two of mathematics. After 
an interim of nearly twenty years it came 
back with a Recommendation, that all 
graduates of the four-year high school 
be required to offer “three units in Eng- 
lish, two units in social science, one unit 
in biological science or one unit in gen- 
eral science, and one unit in physical 
education or health, (with or without 
credit ).” 


3. Length of Year 


The North Central Association first 
adopted this standard effective in 1918, 
and has stood steadfastly by it. A com- 
mittee representing private boarding 
schools took the question to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association in 
1922, asking approval of thirty-four 
weeks. They were referred to the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools, which re- 
solved such action to be unwise. It went 
so far as to appoint a committee of in- 
vestigation which in 1923 reported in 
favor of thirty-four weeks if full 180 
days of school were held, but this pro- 
posal was rejected by the Commission. 

The original standards of the Southern 
Association in 1911 required a year of 
thirty-six weeks, but this clause was 
missing in 1912 and has never reap- 
peared. The by-laws of 1913 assumed a 
year of that length. An interpretation of 
1925 held for a year of thirty-six weeks. 
Another of 1924 held that a nine-month 
term meant 175 days of school including 
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holidays, while the next year another 
finding held for 175 days of school ex- 
clusive of holidays. There seems no 
doubt that this Association has consis- 
tently stood for a year of thirty-six 
weeks, 

The Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland has seemed uncertain. 
While it has always recommended thirty- 
six weeks, it tried the following amend- 


_ment from 1923 to 1928: 


Small classes, the distribution of 
the secondary course over a period of 
more than four years, or excellence of 
results obtained as measured under 
Standard 2 shall compensate for a 
school year shorter than thirty-six 
weeks. 

This was changed in 1928 to a gen- 
eral provision for exception on the basis 
of Standard 2. (Their Standard 2 is 
Standard 16 in the present arrangement. ) 


4. Length of Class Hour 


The omission of mention by the North- 
west Association hardly leaves the door 
open to much variation, since its’ defini- 
tion of the unit holds up the average 
length of daily period to forty minutes 
for thirty-six weeks. The Southern As- 
sociation had a standard of forty min- 
utes in 1911 only, but a ruling in recent 
years indicates that this minimum is un- 
written law. The North Central Associ- 
ation began with forty-five minutes in 
1902, but this was changed two years 
later to “forty minutes in the clear,” 
with no essential change since that time. 


5. Size of Staff 


This standard has been subject to 
much tinkering. No association is will- 
ing to do without it. The Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland tried as 
low a limit as the full time of three 
teachers of . academic subjects, but 
changed it after five years of experience. 
The North Central Association has tried 
its standard in no less than six different 
forms, and from 1917 to 1920 removed 
all restrictions whatever on size of staff. 
Every Association except the Northwest 
has at some time had a standard which 
permitted a count of the full staff of the 
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high school, including teachers of non- 
academic subjects. From all of this two 
convictions appear: (1) no school can 
fall below a certain size of staff and pro- 
vide widely enough for individual differ- 
ences and future needs of its student 
population ; (2) some of the small schools 
cannot be trusted to divide their energies 
properly between academic and other 
subjects. 


6. Program of Studies 


The attitude of the Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland is distinct 
in urging the extension of the academic 
curriculum. However, its standard is 
actually a copy of a North Central stand- 
ard of ten years ago. But other items 
in a close study of these associations will 
probably convince that in the West and 
the South the accrediting associations are 
comparatively more friendly to the newer 
subjects. This friendliness was evident 
in Noth Central and Southern standards, 
very similar to their present ones, both 
dating back as far as 1912. 


7. Pupil Load 


The standard of the Southern Asso- 
ciation on this point is the classic form. 
It has stood in the South since 1912. It 
was used in the Northwest Association 
from 1918 to 1926. The first legislation 
of the North Central Association in this 
field, in 1909, took the same identical 
form, and was not strongly attacked until 
1917, when it was limited to read: 

More than twenty periods per week 
for any pupil should be discouraged, 
except in the case of pupils having 
more than average ability. 

The following year it was again changed 
to apply to twenty periods per week of 
academic subjects, or twenty-five periods 
per week including vocational subjects 
but excluding choral music and physical 
training—the pupil in each case to be of 
“more than average ability.” In 1923, 
1924, and 1925 changes were made. The 
attempt to discriminate between subjects 
finally failed, as it probably should, if 
all subjects are to enjoy equal prestige 
with the student body, and if credit is to 
be considered a common denominator. 
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For one year the privilege of extra regis- 
tration was limited to students who had 
made passing grades in all subjects the 
preceeding term, and had ranked in the 
upper 25% of their classes. Past per- 
formance would seem a good criterion 
for the future, but many urge that the 
student of high ability often might take 
an extra subject with just as good re- 
sults as he secures under a normal load. 
The Northwest Association sets a lower 
per cent for extra registration, but neu- 
tralizes it by numerous exceptions. That 
this point should have been of so general 
concern in secondary accrediting, and 
have passed without notice in standardiz- 
ing higher institutions is one of the 
anomalies of accrediting. 


8. Preparation of Teachers 


The qualifications of teachers is a 
fundamental criterion of educational ex- 
cellence in any school or system, and has 
received strict attention from the outset 
by all regional associations. Progress 
on this standard has been more marked 
and possibly more steady than on any 
other. But progress has been slower and 
subject to greater obstacles than on sev- 
eral other standards for an obvious rea- 
son: a new laboratory can be fitted up 
in a few months, an additional teacher 
can be engaged at any time to reduce 
teaching load, a new ruling on pupil 
load can be placed in operation at the 
beginning of a new term; but a new re- 
quirement goes slowly into effect upon 
so stable a factor as the teaching staff. 
To permit personal readjustments with- 
out hardship, four methods have been 
used. 

(1) Notice has been given of intent 
formulate a standard. The North Cen- 
tral Association in 1919, for example, 
stated its belief that supervisors of aca- 
demic subjects should possess academic 
and professional qualifications equal to 
those of the academic teachers super- 
vised, and declared its purpose “in the 
near future” to frame such a require- 
ment. 

(2) A standard is published, to go 
into operation at a specified later date. 
The period of delayed operation runs 
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from one to two years ordinarily, but 
sometimes when it has expired further 
delay is forced. All associations except 
that of the Middle States and Maryland 
have resorted to this expedient. 

(3) The idea of an “equivalent” for 
the specific requirement has at some 
time been stated in a fashion by all as- 
sociations. The general academic re- 
quirement of teachers in the North Cen- 
tral Association has always contained 
“equivalent”, and this has often been the 
basis of strictures on the work of the 
organization. In 1929 “shall be equiva- 
lent” was narrowed to “shall be college 
work equivalent”. Prior to that, lax en- 
forcement in some cases might have al- 
lowed experience to serve as an equiva- 
lent of the college degree. The Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and Maryland 
speaks as though “successful experience” 
might serve as the equivalent of college 
graduation for not to exceed a fourth 
of the staff. The Southern and North- 
west associations recognized an “equiva- 
lent” until four years ago. 

Under the present ruling of the North 
Central Association, question still arises 
as to what other colleges than members 
of the Association give equivalent work. 
For 1920-23*the standard read: 

The state committee (of the Commis- 

sion on Secondary Schools) shall de- 

termine what colleges offer the equiva- 

lent of North Central Association 

standards. 
The Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education objected to this, be- 
cause its own work on accrediting should 
cover the question of equivalent colleges 
within the territory of the Association. 
While that clause was eliminated, the 
problem of equivalence in colleges out- 
side the territory of the Association re- 
mains. Other regional lists help, but a 
definite ruling would be wise. Without 
it the Commission on Secondary Schools 
may be quite discriminatory in accept- 
ing a graduate of a non-association 
school from some other territory, while 
compelled to reject an equally competent 
graduate of a non-association school in 
its own territory. 

The equivalence of experience to pro- 
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fessional training is still accepted by the 
Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland. From 1921 to 1926 the stand- 
ard of the Southern Association read, 
“Teachers should have had professional 
training or at least one year’s experience 
in teaching.” Though that idea was 
never expressed in North Central stand- 
ards, members of the board of inspect- 
ors for that association fifteen years 
ago will remember the decision of the 
board to allow six hours professional 
credit for a year of satisfactory teach- 
ing experience, until the standard could 
be given closer interpretation without 
imperiling accredited schools on a whole- 
sale scale. 

(4) The non-retroactive principle 
has been invoked. The greater ease of 
raising any kind of educational require- 
ment with such’ reservation is well 
known. The North Central Association 
has always proceeded on this ground, 
and its allowance is more liberal now 
than a few years ago. Fifteen years 
ago the non-retroactive clause was with- 
out restriction or explanation. No one 
knew whether it permitted a teacher to 
change from one school to another, one 
state to another, or even from one re- 
gional territory to another. Many felt 
that it should never be urged in behalf 
of any teacher changing schools. But 
this caused embarrassment, because in 
opening a new high school in a city it 
so often is desirable to transfer to it 
approved teachers from other schools of 
the same system. In 1922 the standard 
was amended to permit such transfer. 
There remained the case of the approved 
teacher not meeting technical require- 
ments fully but desirous of accepting a 
position of greater opportunity in an- 
other system. To meet this case the 
standard was changed again, until it now 
is not retroactive within the Association. 

The Southern Association has never 
framed a standard dealing with the non- 
retroactive principle, but in 1925 it did 
adopt such an interpretation, following 
the inclusion of principals, and teachers 
of agriculture and home _ economics 
under the same requirements as academic 
teachers. For the Southern Association 
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land a non-retroactive provision on gen- 
eral preparation has been less necessary, 
since their academic requirement has 
positively applied to only three-fourths 
of the teaching force. 

The Northwest Association has con- 
stantly followed the North Central in 
its non-retroactive administration, but 
its standard, not revised since 1925, ap- 
plies only “so long as the teacher re- 
mains in the same city system.” 

There remains still the question how 
far a commission should go in accredit- 
ing a new schoo! with teachers who have 
the “equivalent”, for only by accredit- 
ing a school with teachers of short prep- 
aration can one find application for the 
non-retroactive clause. Both the North 
Central and the Northwest associations 
have endeavored to prevent abuse by 
their 80% rule, and the exclusion of 
all cases of teachers who have been con- 
nected with the school for less than two 
years. 

The academic requirements for staff 
have been raised by extending them to 
others than teachers. The North Cen- 
tral Association first brought in super- 
visors of academic subjects, and then 
superintendents and principals of accred- 
ited schools. The Southern Association 
has made only the principal liable to con- 
form. Entirely beyond these measures 
1s work on compelling special prepara- 
tion for the subject taught. The North 
Central Association recommended in 
1923 that, so far as possible, teachers be 
assigned to their major subjects of col- 
legiate preparation. In 1928 this be- 
came a regulation applicable to academic 
subjects, and held the teacher to major 
or minor college specialization. The in- 
terpretation of a minor as at least ten 
semester hours came in 1929. In 1925 
the Southern Association began invest- 
igating the possibility of making a simi- 
lar requirement of beginning teachers, 
but no action has yet been taken. 

While all associations speak of aca- 
demic subjects, only two have tried to 
define them. Their definitions are 
closely equivalent. Vocational subjects 
have not been influenced as to the spe- 
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cific preparation of their teachers out- 
side the Southern Association, where ag- 
riculture and home economics have been 
taken into the fold. It is true that under 
Standard 6, Program of Studies, the 
North Central and Northwest associa- 
tions have mentioned “qualified teach- 
ers”, but the contrast between this and 
the definite provisions for academic 
teachers is too strong to escape atten- 
tion. 

The professional requirement of teach- 
ers is not set forth in terms of credit 
in institutions of any particular grade, 
and some of it will be of questionable 
character. That it has improved and 
been improved is undeniable. The South- 
ern Association made the single step to 
twelve hours. The Northwest Associa- 
tion began with eleven hours, stopped 
briefly at twelve, and then moved to fif- 
teen. The North Central had great dif- 
ficulty in changing from eleven to fif- 
teen. At the meeting of 1923 opponents 
forced a referendum on the proposal. 
The results of this completely bowled 
them over, colleges favoring the change 
by a vote of 2-1, and secondary schools 
lining up for it 8-3. The Northwest 
Association defines only by advising 
“special study of the subject matter and 
pedagogy of the subject to be taught”. 
This is drawn from an early North Cen- 
tral statement. The latter body for ten 
years has recommended that it be met 
by offering work in educational psychol- 
ogy, principles of secondary education, 
theory of teaching, special methods in 
subjects taught, observation and prac- 
tice of teaching, history of education, 
and educational sociology. Later it 
added school administration and super- 
vision. Principals, superintendents, and 
supervisors have been brought under 
professional requirements by the same 
associations which have made them sub- 
ject to academic requirements. 

Objective evidence of the success of 
the associations in bringing their people 
up to standard is interesting. The 
writer finds comparable data from only 
the North Central and Southern asso- 
ciations. 

Little difference appears on the surface 
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between applying a requirement to all 
academic teachers, and applying it to 
75% of the entire teaching force, so 
far as bringing the academic teachers 
to the degree level goes. From the stand- 
point of vocational teachers, the Southern 
form of attack has produced better re- 
sults. The North Central seems ahead in 
professional training, but it has been 
working on the matter for over a dozen 
years, whereas the Southern Association 
has only started. 


Per cent of teachers 
With bachelor’s degree 
Academic subjects 
Vocational subjects 
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Each of the above aspects of teaching 
load has been subject to interpretation. 
The number of classes per day raised 
the controversy as to how laboratory or 
other duty shall be estimated. In 1916, 
at the imstance of large city schools, a 
provision was forced into North Central 
standards, that double periods in labora- 
tory work, in science or vocational sub- 
jects, and in study supervision, should 
be counted as single periods, with total 
duty in no case to exceed thirty-five 


Southern North Central 
Association Association 
1926-27 1924-25 
91.6 94.5 
...62.6 49.1 


With professional work (12 hours or more) (15 hours or more) 
80.6 82.6 


Academic subjects 
Vocational subjects 


The Southern Association is not un- 
mindful of the 25% not required to 
make the degree level. In 1926 the pro- 
posal to come to the degree level for 
the whole school was voted down in 
the Commission on Secondary Schools. 
A year later the Commission resolved 
to ask beginning academic teachers and 
teachers of agriculture and home econ- 
omics to offer three years of training 
as a minimum in any case, but no rec- 
ord is found of the acceptance of this 
recommendation by the Association. 


9. Teaching Load 


This criterion has been recognized 
from the beginning in all associations. 
Special reports have been made on it, 
and according to the proceedings vigor- 
our discussions have dealt with it. Reg- 
ulation has assumed several forms, such 
as number of classes per teacher per day, 
number of pupils per teacher, pupil- 
periods per teacher per day or per week, 
and size of class. On all these points 
except the last, the North Central As- 
sociation has at some time had a positive 
standard, but its convictions have now 
all become Recommendations, except as 
to the number of pupils per teacher. 


69. | 63.9 


periods per week. The reference to vo- 
cational subjects was later removed, and 
other minor alterations made, and in 
1925 the clause was dropped entirely. 
The Southern Association and that of 
the Middle States and Maryland have re- 
tained a similar provision to the present, 
but without setting a maximum corres- 
ponding to the thirty-five periods per 
week. All except the Southern Associ- 
ation recommend five periods daily, and 
two forbid over six classes per day for 
any teacher. 

The number of pupils per teacher has 
been computed on various bases. Two 
associations base their calculation on 
“average daily attendance’; the other 
two use “average enrollment” and the 
synonymous “average number belong- 
ing”. While the Association of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland makes a rec- 
ommendation on this point, the other 
three are ironclad with their ratio of 
not over thirty students per teacher. 
The calculation of the number of teach- 
ers is defined by two associations, as to 
the manner of counting other persons 
who perform certain duties sometimes 
left to teachers. 


The number of pupil-periods per 
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teacher has been approached from two 
angles—the day and the week. After 
recommending a limit of 150 per day 
for some three years, the North Central 
Association added for a single year 
(1924) an absolute limit of 160, and 
then receded to a recommendation of 
150. The Northwest Association stands 
where the North Central did in 1924, 
and the Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland is headed in about the 
same direction. The Southern Associa- 
tion decided in 1923 that a fairer maxi- 
mum was to be found in the number of 
pupil-periods per week, and has never 
drawn a standard for the daily load in 
pupil-periods. 

Misunderstandings have been frequent 
as to regulation of size of class, possibly 
due to a question on the blanks for an 
annual report of the number of classes 
enrolling over thirty. On that point no 
limit has ever been positively set by the 
North Central Association. In 1917 
the standards stated that “No recitation 
class should enroll more than thirty pu- 
pils.” After a year of trial, this was con- 
servatively altered to “The association 
believes that effective work can rarely 


Per cent of 


Academic teachers with five or less classes daily 
Vocational teachers with five or less classes daily 
Academic classes enrolling over thirty............2...... 
Vocational classes enrolling over thirty................. 
Academic teachers with less than 150 pupils daily 
Vocational teachers with less than 150 pupils daily 


be done in classes of more than thirty 
pupils”. Two years later it was struck 
out, only to return subsequently for a 
brief season in the form of a recom- 
mended “norm” of twenty-five students 
to a class. Studies of the size of class 
have in each instance tended to discredit 
a flat maximum, so far as scientific data 
justify a conclusion. : 

The minutes of 1928 show that the 
Southern Commission has a general im- 
pression that thirty is the maximum size 
of class now permitted by its standards. 
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Such an interpretation may have existed, 
but its enforcement is admitted never to 
have been close, and at no time has any 
such standard been published. The 
Northwest Association for several years 
declared that the number in any aca- 
demic class should not exceed thirty-five, 
but that reference was dropped in 1926. 

A Comparison of conditions in the two 
largest associations on classes per day 
and size of classes is made below. It 
shows that the policy of closer regula- 
tion in the South has in each regard 
presented brought about conditions 
slightly superior to those in North Cen- 
tral territory. 


10. Records 
No official guidance is extended by 
any association in this matter, but pre- 
sumably the wide investigation and the 
resultant recommended form sponsored 
by the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals is familiar enough 
to serve as a model, and a standard in 
inspection. 

11. Salaries 
The only specific change in the his- 
tory of this standard was the alteration 


North Central 


Southern 
Association Association 
1926-27 1924-25 

85.4 81.2 

81.2 782. 
9.9 10.6 
7.6 13.9 

90.3 88.1 

92.5 87. 


from $900 to $1000 by the Southern 
Association in 1924. The North Central 
has not changed its form in the whole 
ten years. Two radically different ap- 
proaches are illustrated—the fixed and 
the elastic. The vast difference in. liv- 
ing expenses from place to place sug- 
gests the wisdom of the elastic provision, 
which attacks the question from the di- 
rection of the end sought—the securing 

and retention of good teachers. The — 
standard of the Middle States and Mary- 
land does not stress retention of teach- 
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ers. Tenure appears to be an equally 
important criterion of sufficient salary. 


12. Library and Laboratories 


The foundation sentence of this stand- 
ard as it now appears in all associations 
served the North Central Association 
from 1902 to 1921, and the Southern 
Association from 1912 to 1921. In 1921 
the North Central added a clause recom- 
mending a trained librarian for each 
high school of ten or more teachers. 
This was dropped in favor of the pres- 
_ent form in 1924. The second sentence 
fone Southern standard was added in 

Considerable work has been done on 
interpretation of the standard by the 
North Central Association. In 1918 an 
extensive committee report, revising and 
reorganizing a report of 1917, set up 
library standards for secondary schools 
of various sizes, including library staff, 
its training and remuneration; housing 
and seating capacity ; number and selec- 
tion of books; and expenditures. In 
1928 another report was made, slightly 
more objective than that of 1918, but 
very little more exacting. It was nec- 
essary because some of the earlier rec- 
ommendations had been made in terms 
of a dollar of greatly decreased purchas- 
ing power. In this latest report one 
finds recommended a reading room 
which seats 10-25% of the student body, 
a conference room, a lecture room for 
systematic instruction in the use of 
books and libraries, a collection totaling 
six books per pupil and well balanced in 
its selection, a professionally trained li- 
brarian with assistance graduated to the 
size of the school, a budget providing 
$1 per pupil for books each year, $75 
a year for periodicals, and $100-150 per 
year for reinforced binding. 

The Southern Association adopted in 
1927 a set of library standards effective 
in 1930, but they are being given cir- 
culation among the schools with a view 
to probable modifications. They are 
graduated according to enrollment, and 
cover much the same points as the North 
Central reports. Some of the more de- 
finite requirements are a reading room 
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to seat 10% of the enrollment and al- 
lowing twenty-five square feet for each 
person; a minimum of five books per 
students ; one periodical for every twenty 
to twenty-five students ; a librarian, part- 
time or full-time, with general education | 
and professional training which seems 
to compare well with that of other staff 
members; the expenditure of 75c or $1 
per pupil, according to the size of school, 
for the annual purchase of books and 
periodicals. The Northwest Association 
has a committee out working on a defi- 
nition of its library standard. 


13. Plant 


This “blanket” provision, generally 
applied to the accrediting of all higher 
institutions as well, except for what one 
suspects to be the accidental substitu- 
tion of “laboratories” for “lavatories,” 
has undergone no change of importance 
at the hands of the Southern Association 
in almost twenty years, or at the hands 
of the North Central Association in over 
twenty years. No official interpretations 
of it are recorded in the proceedings, yet 
it is known to have been a powerful in- 
strument through the hands of a cour- 
ageous inspector in forcing a new high 
school building in many a community. 


14, 


The basic character of this standard 
is emphasized by the Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland, by making 
exceptions to other standards depend on 
it.. The North Central and Northwest 
associations both have printed it in italics 
at different times to stress its impor- 
tance. It has been copied in large part 
by every association for use in accredit- 
ing higher institutions. It is one of the 
oldest of secondary standards, and has 
been but little changed. Into it are pro- 
jected some individual considerations 
that must be pointed out. A phrase 
added by the North Central is “the co- 
operative attitude of the community.” 
This suggests a Regulation of that asso- 
ciation, occuring also as a Policy of the 
Northwest Association : 

New schools seeking accrediting, 
shall submit evidence showing an ap- 
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proval of the standards of the Asso- 

ciation and of the application for mem- 

bership by the local board of educa- 
tion or school trustees. 

Two of the associations mention evi- 
dence of college success by graduates of 
the school, and a third, the North Cen- 
tral, has lately been following up that 
line. The New England College En- 
trance Certificate Board takes it as al- 
most the sole guide. Only the North- 
west Association seems to have given no 
attention to college success of graduates 
of approved secondary schools. 

en ee ee NIE 

Back in 1914-15 the Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland had a 
committee accumulating data on the rel- 
ative success in college of students ad- 
mitted by certificate and by examination. 
The report of 1914 was inconclusive, 
but that of 1915 seemed to show the 
examination system insured students of 
distinctly higher grade than did the cer- 
tificate system. Any conclusion would 
obviously be quite dependent on the 
strictness with which the two plans were 
administered. Despite the fact that this 
report is not in accord with the exten- 
sive findings of the College Entrance 
Certificate Board, it carried enough 
weight to crush the movement to ac- 
credit schools for the time being in the 
Middle States and Maryland. 

After the Commission on Secondary 
Schools of that association got under 
way, a joint committee from it and the 
Commission on Higher Institutions was 
authorized early in 1928, to frame a 
standard procedure for reporting the 
grades of college freshmen from the ac- 
credited secondary schools of the Asso- 
ciation. Cooperation of higher institu- 
tions outside the territory of the Asso- 
ciation is being freely pledged. With 
the record of individual freshmen re- 
turned by the college is being combined 
a summary of the standing of all fresh- 
men divided into quartiles, preferably 
quintiles, thus making possible the in- 
stant location of a freshman in relation 
to his whole group, and also a quick cal- 
culation of the general college success of 
all the freshmen from any secondary 
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school. The plan was put into operation 
in 1928-29, with reports on 3,800 fresh- 
men the first year. This was an aver- 
age of nearly ten students from each ac- 
credited school. Graduates of accredited 
schools surpassed by a slight margin 
those of other secondary schools for the 
first term. It is intended to run records 
over the entire freshman year. The 
record of an individual school receives 
no publicity. . Hi we 

The Commission on Accredited 
Schools of the Southern Association at- 
tempted from the beginning to have 
college members report on blanks fur- 
nished by the Commission the success 
of students from the different high 
schools. At first co-operation was un- 
satisfactory, but it improved, and since 
1919 an annual study is reported of the 
college success of graduates of the ac- 
credited secondary schools during their 
first quarter or semester. The scope of 
this has grown, and its technique has 
been improved. The Association has 
been generous of space and expense in 
presenting the results in its proceedings. 
The qualitative study of grades does not 
attempt to go beyond passed and failed. 
It is now possible to read failures by © 
schools, by groups of schools according 
to size, by states, by subjects, by higher 
institutions individually, and by groups 
of higher institutions, such as state uni- 
versities, colleges for women, and teach- 
ers colleges. Special institutions for 
music, commercial training, religious 
workers, and nursing are not included in 
the study, but of the total number at- 
tending other higher institutions reports 
are secured on about 90%. At the last 
report records of 17,655 students from 
922 secondary schools were furnished 
by 438 higher institutions. 

Taking the cumulative returns for 
1921-28 the per cent of failures from 
public schools was 12.9, while from pri- 
vate schools it was 16.5 The difference 
in no year was less than 2.2%. In a 
North Central study the difference was 
not so wide, but it ran in the same direc- 
tion. As is well known, the South has 
developed much of its secondary system — 
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on a seven-year elementary basis. Re- 
turns for 1921-28 show 13.7% failures 
from systems with a seven-year elemen- 
tary school, and 12.4% for systems with 
the eight-year elementary school.  Fail- 
ures from large and small high schools 
show a difference of only 6%. The 
failure rate for the eleven states ran 
from 11.1% to 14.8%. College depart- 
ments differed widely, mathematics pro- 
ducing almost twice the mortality of 
Latin. Failures in state universities ran 
almost four times that of teachers col- 
leges. The general rate of failure has 
been 12-14% from year to year, as con- 
trasted with 8.6% of hours failed ac- 
cording to the North Central study. 

The diversity of college marking sys- 
tems has been somewhat decreased by 
these studies. Investigation is recom- 
mended of the causes of failure in col- 
lege, and of the possibility of formulat- 
ing a more scientific marking system. 
The relation of the recommendation of 
the principal to college success has not 
yielded to this statistical method. A 
committee report in 1927 indicated a 
tendency to discontinue reliance upon 
the recommendation of the principal, 
and to confine his part in college ad- 
mission to correct certification of all 
known facts in the case of each ap- 
plicant. 

ie eee eee 

The North Central Association did 
not deal with this type of objective data 
until 1924-25, though the advantage of 
reporting college success of its gradu- 
ates to the secondary school had been 
discussed on the floor of the Association 
back in 1912, and a petition from col- 
lege registrars had been presented in 
1916, to require a report by college 
members on all freshmen from second- 
ary schools of the territory, with a view 
to making the report a part of the 
basis for accrediting such schools or re- 
taining them on the list. Accordingly, 
graduates of accredited secondary 
schools of the Association in the class of 
1924 who entered college the following 
fall were traced during their first sem- 
ester of college work in over 75% of 
the cases. The records of nearly 29,000 
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were collected with the assistance of 685 
institutions. The items studied were 
somewhat similar to those already re- 
ported for the Southern Association. 
The conclusions from the report were 
perhaps as significant relative to stand- 
ards of higher institutions as to those 
of the secondary schools themselves. 
In 1926 two further studies were 
made by the same committee, using the 
questionnaire method—one on causes of 
failure in college, and the other on col- 
lege efforts to meet the situation. Out- 
standing suggestions were joint respons- 
ibility of college and high school for 
failure of freshmen, qualitative as well 
as quantitative entrance requirements, 
more supervision of freshmen, more 
careful construction of freshman curric- 
ula, orientation courses, and better in- 
structors in the freshman year. Mean- 
while further investigation of actual 
scholarship records of freshmen is in- 
tended, with a biennial report expected 
in 1930. The Commission on Secondary 
Schools wishes the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education to order 
all members to report records of all 
freshmen entering from accredited sec- 
ondary schools. 
* Roe ee 
Records of college success collected 
by the New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board are failures among 
freshmen, primarily during the first 
term. These are compiled for each sec- 
ondary school. Annual reports of the 
Board summarize failures, subject by 
subject, for the whole body of freshmen 
in member schools, separating those ad- 
mitted on certificate from those admit- 
ted by examination. In 1903-4, the last 
year before the Board began operation, 
the per cent of failures ran from 11.8 
in Greek to 24.6 in mathematics, whereas 
for seventeen years under the Board 
the median annual per cent of failing 
students admitted on certificates ranged 
from 2.4 in Greek to 7.3 in English. 
Since this may be partly due to better 


~adjustment between high school and col- 


lege training, further light upon the 
working of the certificate system is 
sought by ascertaining the median an- 
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nual per cent of failing students from 
among those admitted by examination. 
For the same seventeen years this 
ranged from 4.1 in Greek to 9.9 in math- 
ematics. Thus the examination system 
produces a third to a half more failures 
in each subject than the certificate sys- 
tem. In a recent letter the Sceretary of 
the Board states that in 1928-29 failures 
in all subjects for all students admitted 
by examination amounted to 14.3%, 
while failures for those admitted by cer- 
tificate amounted to only 5.2%. 

The College Entrance Certificate 
Board has received much criticism be- 
cause it rests its whole decision on vir- 
tually the one point of college success. 
Yet even to a westerner, with different 
ideas of accrediting, the plan seems very 
fair for the purpose intended. It places 
much more responsibility on the prin- 
cipal than in other associations, and the 
“specimen” privilege removes nearly all 
possible discrimination against a small 
school. Rarely, and not at all in recent 
years, has the Board allowed records 
of graduates of a school in non-member 
colleges to be presented as circumstan- 
tial evidence in accrediting, whereas 
both Southern and North Central asso- 
ciations have steadily endeavored to in- 
clude such data in their studies of col- 
lege success. 


15. Intra-State Standing 


Two associations have for several 
years included no school not recognized 
in the highest list by its own state au- 


College Entrance Certificate Board ........ 487 


Southern Association 
North Central Association 


thorities. This was attacked in the 
Southern Association in 1926 by private 
schools, because it was alleged to make 
private schools subject to state authority 
contrary to their will; but the opposi- 
tion were unable to dislodge the clause. 
The relation of the regional list for each 
state to the highest list compiled for 


Northwest Association ..........-...--.. 
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that state by an intra-state authority, 
whether the university or the state de- 
partment of education, has been studied 
from the last bulletin on that point 1s- 
sued by the federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion.* The Middle States and Maryland 
are omitted because of the brief period 
of their regional accrediting. Only sum- 
maries are given below. 

In this table the per cent of the state 
list placed on the regional list decreases 
steadily as one goes down the columns, 
from nearly 66% in New England to 
less than 16% in the Northwest. Some 
state authorities create a wide difference 
between state and regional lists, and 
others make it very small. The extremes 
for each association are noted. Idaho’s 
state list is to its regional list as 4:1, 
but Oregon’s ration is 9:1. In the North 
Central lists, Arizona’s ratio is 10:9, 
while Indiana’s is 8:1. In the South, 
Arkansas had a ratio of 3:2, and Vir- 
ginia showed 10:1. In Rhode Island 
the number was exactly equal, but in 
New Hampshire the ratio was 2:1. The 
regional list in New England is so ex- 
tensive that it includes, from nearly ev- 
nh, state, some schools not on the state 
1st. 

Aside from educational requirements, 
all schools are generally required to 
make out annual reports. The Southern 
Association excuses schools of twelve or 
more teachers from reporting complete - 
staff data oftener than once in three 
years, but full data relative to changes 
must be furnished each year. The North 


Accredited Secondary Schools 
Regional List Highest State List 


739 
Bol 705 2683 
ees 1674 6505 
eae 119 766 


Central Association followed that plan 
until 1914, when the full report every 
three years was adopted for all schools 
regardless of size, with information on 
changes annually. Soon afterward the 
full triennial report was replaced by a 
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full quinquennial report, occurring in 
years divisible by five. The Northwest 
Association has a “short form” and a 
“long form” report. The latter is re- 
quired of new schools, and of all schools 
in years divisible by five. The Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools in the 
Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland requires an abbreviated re- 
port from all schools every other year, 
and from those of questionable status 
supplementary reports are required ev- 
ery year. 

The North Central Association calls 
‘for its annual reports not later than De- 
cember 1. This greatly simplifies the 
work of the Commission, as against the 
old days when reports poured in by 
special delivery after the meeting had 
actually started, and a careful review 
of them was renderd impossible. The 
Northwest Association experienced simi- 
lar difficulty. At its second meeting sev- 
eral incomplete reports were found, and 
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these were referred to a special com- 
mittee of one from each state with 
power to act, in case the reports were 
returned within thirty days. It was not 
until 1925 that this association discon- 
tinued the practice of receiving reports 
after the annual meeting, and set Feb- 
ruary 1 as the latest date for filing. 
Northwest, North Central, and South- 
ern associations all accredit for a period 
of one year from the date of the adop- 
tion of the list by the Association, but 
the Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland reserves the right to re- 
move a school from the list at any time. 

The College Entrance Certificate 
Board calls for applications for accred- 
iting on or before April 1. Approval, 
if granted, dates from the preceding 
January 1. This approval runs for two, 
three, or four years, but the Board may 
withdraw the certification privilege at 
any time. 


A Comparison of Current Regional Standards for 


Higher Institutions 


The accompanying tabulation  ar- 
ranges in parallel columns the standards 
of the four regional bodies accrediting 
higher institutions. It has seemed most 
economical to group together all stand- 
ards covering any one aspect of differ- 
ent types of higher institution. Under 
any heading, as Definition or Admission, 
will therefore be found first the stand- 
ard for colleges and universities, with 
the provision on junior colleges coming 
immediately below, and the requirement 
for teachers colleges coming third. 

A careful historical study has been 
made of the development of these stand- 
ards, and the discussion of them which 
follows will indicate progress in mak- 
ing requirements either more rigid or 
more specific. Committee reports and 
commission interpretations are noted as 
they apply, and salient points of differ- 
ence between associations are given 
prominence. Comment is made on the 
standards for colleges adopted by the 

New England Association of Colleges 


and Secondary Schools. But because 
these standards have not yet been made 
the basis of an accredited list, they are 
not given in the parallel presentation of 
the standards. 

To grasp fully the spirit and letter 
of these sets of standards one would 
have to be a member of each accrediting 
commission, for much is bound up in 
customs and understandings. While one 
assumes that language in the standards 
is used with great care, he must not 
make too sharp distinctions between 
phrasing. Many times such. words as 
“shall” and “should” seem to be used 
interchangeably. Instances occur, too, of 
poor proofreading or blind and inaccur- 
ate copying from one association to an- 
other. “Professional” has very evi- 
dently been substituted for “professor- 
ial” in two sets of standards. ‘“Labora- 
tories” was substituted for “lavatories” 
for three consecutive years in one set 
of standards, before the mistake was 
discovered and corrected. 
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While standards may be altered at 
any meeting, seasons of important re- 
vision are infrequent. The three asso- 
ciations which accredit teacher training 
institutions have made no change worth 
mentioning in their requirements since 
they first began to standardize this class 
of schools, except for the addition of 
the provision on athletics by the North 
Central Association in 1927. When one 
finds fifteen of the nineteen standards 
of the Southern Association for this 
class of institutions identical with those 
for standard colleges, he almost has the 
feeling that either there is small reason 
for keeping the two lists distinct, or 
there has been too much effort to mould 
the teacher training school to the image 
of the general college. 

With the junior colleges standards 
have been more flexible. In 1924 the 
North Central Association made a gen- 
eral revision of its requirements, and 
some important additions. A few 
changes and additions at other times 
have also occurred. The Southern As- 
sociation standards received one sub- 
stantial revision in 1926, but practically 
no other alterations have taken place. 


Standards for colleges and universi- 
ties are oldest, and hence have under- 
gone most amendment. The North Cen- 
tral Association engaged in a general 
overhaul in 1923, giving titles to the 
standards, and materially changing or 
amplifying all except one or two. Aside 
from the financial requirement these 
changes were hardly in the direction of 
greater severity. In its ten years of 
experience the Southern Association has 
added only two standards to its set for 
colleges, but it accepted marked modi- 
fications in 1920 and 1921. The Associ- 
ation of the Middle States and Mary- 
land adopted a new set in 1923, but 
otherwise has made few changes. The 


Northwest Association accepted a new 
set in 1925. 


|. Definition 


When it began to accredit higher in- 
stitutions in 1909, the North Central 
Association defined the standard Ameri- 
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can college as one with a curriculum of 
four years, organized on either of two 
principles : 

(1) A unitary curriculum for those 
whose professional choice was deferred 
or whose professional plans suggested a 
broader general foundation. 

(2) A curriculum to supplement and 
continue secondary education in its first 
two years, and to provide special, pro- 
fessional, or university training in its 
last two. 


The first of these two ideas did not 
look strongly toward junior college or- 
ganization, and was soon dropped. The 
second idea, constituting one of the 
early recognitions of the principle of 
the junior college, has been maintained 
to the present. Since 1923 it has been 
added that the college must be “legally 
authorized to give non-professional 
bachelor’s degrees.” This addition, prac- 
tically identical with the brief definition 
of two other associations, was drawn 
from a conference on standardizing and 
accrediting colleges, held under the aus- 
pices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The copying of the definition 
was so uncritical that the Northwest 
Association and that of the Middle 
States and Maryland mentioned in their 
definition a “committee”, when it should 
have read “commission.” 


Only two associations have framed a 
definition of the junior college. The dis- 
tinction between them lies mainly in the 
greater flexibility of that of the North- 
west Association. The latter suggests 
that we do not yet know what form 
the junior college is to take, but reflects - 
the two-year upward extension of local 
public systems so familiar in the West. 

The three associations which have 
attempted to deal with the teacher train- 
ing school have differed little in their 
conception of this institution. All de- 
sire the work to be of collegiate grade, 
though the North Central Association 
admits courses of secondary grade 
where necessary for rural teachers. The 
Northwest Association probably means 
the same thing, but does not put it ex- 
actly so. 
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2. Admission 

Quantitative requirements for admis- 
sion to all types of higher institution 
center around fifteen standard units in 
the North Central Association, while the 
sister associations flanking it east and 
west, as well as the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, emphasize completion of a 
four-year course, though in the teacher 
training institution of the Northwest 
Association it is merely “four years of 
work.” The Southern Association com- 
bines the fifteen units with the comple- 
tion of the four-year course. This is 
in fact hardly an additional require- 
ment. 

Two of the Associations have pro- 
gressively developed their standards 
along this line. The Southern Associa- 
tion began with fifteen units for stand- 
ard colleges, with two conditions al- 
lowed, but since 1921 the reference to 
conditions has been omitted. For the 
first ten years of its work the North 
Central Association contented itself with 
a minimum entrance requirement of 
fourteen standard units, but in 1919 
this was increased to fifteen, and has 
so continued. No statement has ever 
been made by this Association as to the 
right to admit conditioned students, 
though in 1914 the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education recom- 
mended that the standard be extended to 
prohibit the admission of any student 
with less than fourteen units. The As- 
sociation proved unwilling to go even 
that distance, and the Commission has 
to exert its influence merely by calling 
attention in its reports to schools which 
in its judgment have an excessive num- 
ber of conditioned freshmen. 

The Northwest and North Central as- 
sociations have similar provisions con- 
cerning the cataloguing of special or 
unclassified students in the teachers col- 
leges, whose standard of admission has 
apparently been a bit more lax. For 
some years the Southern Association 
required regular and special students to 
be printed separately in the catalogue of 
the standard college, but this is no 
longer adjudged necessary. 
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All the associations admit an “equiva- 
lent” of the entrance requirements de- 
scribed above. The Southern Associa- 
tion alone mentions the examination as 
a means of establishing this equivalent, 
and presumably the others have the 
same thing in mind. The specific char- 
acter of the units is not controlled further 
than by the general clause on correla- 
tion of entrance credit with the curricu- 
lum the student enters, originated by the 
Southern Association in 1921 and fol- 
lowed by the rest shortly after. The 
Southern Association applies this even 
to the teachers colleges, where its mean- 
ing is vague or mil. 

The slight difference between “must” 
and “should” applying to standard col- 
leges and junior colleges in the North 
Central Association is probably a mere 
accident of phrasing, as there seems to 
be no other reason for the distinction. 


3. Proportion of Regular Students 


Special and unclassified are designed 
to be limited by the Southern Associa- 
tion to 25% of the student body in two 
classes of institutions, while the North- 
west Association aims a shot at second- 
ary work in the teachers college. 


4. Graduation 


The North Central Association long 
set for standard colleges the simple, un- 
defined graduation requirement of one 
hundred twenty semester hours. The 
Northwest Association followed this ex- 
ample. The Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland began with a basis 
of four college years of not less than 
thirty-four weeks of actual work each, 
with fifteen full periods of academic 
work per week. The Southern Asso- 
ciation simultaneously set up the same 
requirement, but specified class periods 
of sixty minutes. Out of this confusion 
came the present standard of the South- 
ern Association in 1921, with the Asso- 
ciation of the Middle States and Mary- 
land and the North Central Association 
following in 1923, and the Northwest 
Association in 1925. The North Cen- 
tral is the only one to define the semes- 
ter hour, that being attended to under 
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the definition of the junior college. 
Graduation from the standard college is 
now governed very similarly in all five 
associations, 

For the junior college sixty semester 
hours is the minimum for three associa- 
tions, though the Southern does not 
mention qualitative requirements. The 
position of the North Central is inferred 
from its definition of the junior college 
and its organization. 

For the teachers college a flexible 
standard is set by two associations, 
ranging from sixty to 120 semester 
hours. The Southern Association does 
not mention graduation on less than 120 
hours, and recommends qualitative re- 
quirements, as well as a certain balance 
between professional and academic cred- 
its. 


5. Degrees 


Only the Southern Association has 
dealt with the number or nature of de- 
grees, and the competency of the in- 
stitution to do graduate work. The 
South, however, is not the only section 
in need of some curb to small institu- 
tions of large ambitions, and with edu- 
cational facilities inversely proportional 
to their advertising programs. Under 
Standard 4 the Southern Association 
manifests the expectation that teacher 
training colleges will grant general lib- 
eral arts degrees as well as degrees in 
education. 


6. Size of Faculty and Scope 


of Instruction 


At first the North Central Associa- 
tion did not attempt to deal with this 
matter at all, but after 1912 it compelled 
every standard college to maintain not 
less than eight distinct departments in 
liberal arts, each with at least one in- 
structor giving full time to college work. 
The Southern Association recommended 
the same in its first set of standards for 
colleges in 1919, and required it in 1920. 
In 1921 it adopted its present standard, 
and has been rather closely copied by all 
the rest except the New England body. 
The North Central is perhaps more rigid 
in absolutely requiring the eight depart- 
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ments, but it is less rigid with reference 
to ratio of faculty to students, with two 
hundred substituted for one hundred. 
The tentative standard of the New Eng- 
land Association, irrespective of the size 
of the college of liberal arts, advises _ 
. a faculty so large that the ratio 
of the number of students to the num- 
ber of faculty members above the 

grade of assistant shall not exceed 20 

to 1. 
and holds for eight departments with 
the full time of one professor each. 

In relation to the junior college, the 
Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland is not specific. The North- 
west Association adds to an indefinite 
statement a minimum of five depart- 
ments, without regard to size of faculty. 
The Southern Association is clear as to 
both number of departments and size of 
staff. At first it required the five in- 
structors to give full time to college 
work, but in 1926 relaxed it to “the 
major part of their time.” 

For teachers colleges the two associa- 
tions expressing a policy accept as few 
as eight instructors, but the ratio of in- 
structors to students is much larger in 
the Northwest Association. A possible 
ratio of as low as 1:25 in the South is 
very lax for a higher institution. 


7. ‘Size of Institution 


The North Central Association alone 
limits the size of a standard college. 
Since 1918 it has denied approval to any 
college with less than a hundred if offer- 
ing a four-year course. For the past 
six years it has promised to drop an 
accredited college which falls below that 
figure for more than one year. Stress 
on the proportion of students in the 
third and fourth years means that what 
are virtually junior colleges are to be 
discouraged from dissipating their en- 
ergies on a four-year program. 

Fifty or sixty is the minimum regis- 
tration of an acceptable junior college. 
The North Central Association once had 
the lower figure, but raised it to sixty in 
1923. The proportion to be retained 
in the second-year class is set by the 
North Central at a third. The North- 
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west Association provides for schools 
which have developed only one year of 
junior college, and the North Central 
did the-same from 1918 to 1923, when 
junior colleges were younger and less 
certain of their organization. 

The minimum enrollment of a stand- 
ard teachers college varies from eighty 
to a hundred. 


8. Training of the Faculty 


This standard seems to have been 
adapted with considerable care to the 
three classes of institutions, barring the 
fact that the Southern Association has 
tried to set the same requirements for 
teachers colleges and standard colleges. 
For standard colleges the general trend 
is highest, with two years of graduate 
study for persons of professorial rank, 
and the doctor’s degree for department 
heads. For junior colleges there is 
unanimous agreement on one year of 
graduate preparation. Omitting the 
higher recommendations made by the 
Southern Association, the other two as- 
sociations accrediting teachers colleges 
stand for the equivalent of the master’s 
degree. However, the standards apply 
to all instructors in junior colleges and 
teachers colleges (except as noted in 
parentheses), while the standard for 
regular colleges and universities does not 
touch instructors of less than professor- 
ial rank. This relieves a situation of 
possible embarrassment over graduate 
assistants in standard colleges. The 
original North Central standard, slightly 
altered from 1909 to 1923, applied to 
“all instructors”, and set the master’s 
degree, with the suggestion that the 
doctor’s degree is “usually necessary”. 
The Southern Association began in 1919 
with a faculty composed entirely of col- 
lege graduates, and the master’s degree 
for departmental heads, but in 1920 and 
1921 this was raised to the present level. 

The “equivalent” is so frequently 
mentioned in the standards for faculty 
training that one can understand why in 
the triennial reports of standard colleges 
to the North Central Association in 1928 
it was found that one instructor in forty 
lacked the bachelor’s degree, one pro- 
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fessor in eight lacked even the equiva- 
lent of the master’s degree, and half 
the heads of departments were without 
the doctor’s degree or its equivalent. 
The difficulty of defining the “equiva- 
lent” is bound to lead to unsatisfactory 
reports on general faculty status. The 
services of the “equivalent” are various. 
It permits graduates of schools outside 
the association’s territory to be ac- 
cepted; it recognizes that in some lines 
of study certain degrees are not gener- 
ally conferred; it sanctions the employ- 
ment of able foreigners from institutions 
whose systems of degrees do not re- 
semble our own; and it allows valuable - 
field experience to count on qualifica- 
tions in teachers colleges. No mention 
is made of the non-retroactive principle, 
but it doubtless has often been invoked 
under the guise of an “equivalent.” 
The attitude on research is mentioned 
only in the North Central standards, and 
omitted there in relation to the junior 
college. It is more justified in junior 
college standards than elsewhere, but its 
absence is not likely to lead to abuse. 
It may be of interest that the North 
Central standard from 1909 to 1914 read: 
An instructor’s success is to be deter- 
mined by the efficiency of his teach- 
ing and not by his research work. 
Since all associations now speak of 
study in a “recognized graduate school,” 
a definition becomes of importance. The 
Southern Association since 1921 has 
ruled against the acceptance of honorary 
degrees to qualify as approved instruc- 
tors. The North Central Association 
received and approved in 1928 a report 
from a committee on graduate degrees. 
It set up for graduate study in any sub- 
ject an undergraduate prerequisite of 
eighteen hours in courses not open to 
freshmen, and twenty-four in courses 
including those open to freshmen. It 
deplored the discarding of the thesis 
requirement and the final oral examina- 
tion for the master’s degree, and the 
granting of the degree on summer work 
only. It advised that only institutions 
belonging to the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities attempt to offer the 
doctor’s degree. 
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No requirement of professional work, 
comparable to that laid upon approved 
secondary teachers, has ever been es- 
tablished for college instructors. In the 
North Central Association it has fre- 
quently been suggested that college 
teaching is very faulty, and that “sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
A committee was finally appointed by 
that body in 1924 to study the question. 
In 1927 it reported general indifference 
to professional study in the graduate 
schools, and general distrust of its value 
by college administrators, but an ad- 
mitted appreciation of its worth by many 
college teachers. The recommendation 
was against the imposition of an objec- 
tive standard of professional credits for 
college instructors, but it was felt that a 
continuing committee might conduct val- 
uable propaganda. 

Special graduate training “in their re- 
spective fields of teaching” is a standard 
in all associations for professors in 
standard colleges. All three associations 
wish “special training” for teachers col- 
lege instructors. And the Southern As- 
sociation very consistently recommends 
that the same principle be followed in 
assigning junior college teachers. 


9. The Teaching Load 


Two principle factors are involved— 
the number of periods of service, and 
the size of classes. Secondary standards 
have often sought to combine them into 
one figure, based on student class hours. 
Higher institutional standards have not 
attempted that combination. 

The first two sentences of the pres- 
ent North Central standard were found 
in the. original standards of 1909. Within 
the next two or three years a maximum 
of eighteen hours per week was estab- 
lished, with fifteen recommended, and 
this was tried out for ten years. This 
was copied by the Southern Association 
when it first faced the problem, but the 
latter organization subsequently revised 
its standard to an absolute limit of fif- 
teen hours per week, with two hours of 
laboratory estimated as equivalent to one 
recitation hour. Then about 1922, in 
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the general upheaval of standards, all 
associations accepted a standard which 
places no absolute limit on any single 
instructor, but does make sixteen hours 
per week the danger line. The Southern 
Association is probably more lax with 
the equation still holding between two 
laboratory hours and one recitation hour. 
The New England Association joins the 
North Central Association in recogniz- 
ing the principle that periods of service 
depend on the field of teaching, but it 
indicates a maximum of eighteen hours 
per week: Assignments to part-time or 
extension classes are included in estim- 
ating load by both North Central and 
New England associations. 

The teaching load of junior college 
instructors was first set by the North 
Central Association in 1918 at twenty- 
two hours if occupied with secondary 
and junior college classes, and eighteen 
for persons wholly occupied with junior 
college teaching, with fifteen recom- 
mended as the maximum. The North- 
west Association took over most of this 
standard and still abides by it, but the 
North Central by reducing its limit to 
eighteen in any case strongly discour- 
ages the mixing of secondary with jun- 
ior college teaching. The Southern As- 
sociation started off courageously with 
an absolute limit of sixteen hours per 
week, but later raised it to eighteen if 
part duty is secondary teaching. That 
association says nothing about laboratory 
work, but the expression “credit hours” 
is suggestive of some allowance. The 
Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland belives that if a general dan- 
ger line is best for standard colleges, 
it is best for junior colleges also. 

For teachers colleges the North Cen- 
tral and Northwest associations admit 
laboratory work in reaching a total. The 
The North Central does not state how 
it is to be calculated, but the Northwest 
Association is specific. 


10. Size of Classes 


In its early standards, though not in 
the original set, the North Central As- 
sociation advised a limit of thirty for 
recitation and laboratory classes. The 
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Southern Association started with the 
same formula, adding “A smaller num- 
ber is desirable.” Then came the post- 
war rush to the colleges. The undesir- 
ability and impossibility of the flat gen- 
eral maximum was conceded. In 1921 
the Southern Association adopted its 
present standard, and sister associations 
followed. The New England standard 
is couched differently, but in essence it 
is the same. 

In junior colleges and teachers col- 
leges practically the same standard ex- 
ists, with the Southern Association mak- 
ing additional recommendations, and en- 
deavoring to assure proper laboratory 
facilities for the section reporting. 


11. Financial Support 


Financial support, first mentioned by 
North Central standards in 1912, was, 
for standard colleges, placed at an an- 
nual income of $100,000 for a tax-sup- 
ported institution, and a productive en- 
dowment of $200,000 for other schools. 
This wide discrimination in favor of the 
private institution, partly justified by the 
considerably higher tuition fees it col- 
lects, was reduced when in 1918 the re- 
quirement of the tax-supported institu- 
tion was cut to $50,000 per year. 

The Association lifted the financial 
requirement from public institutions in 
1923, but for others the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar necessitated 
plans for increased endowment. Hence 
the productive endowment required was 
raised from $200,000 to $300,000 in 
1923, to $400,000 in 1924, and to 
$500,000 in 1925, with additional 
amounts for enrollment above two hun- 
dred, in accordance with the present 
standard. 

Great pressure has been felt by many 
in reaching these increased minima. 
Some believed it unfair to relieve public 
institutions of financial requirements on 
the assumption that their tax income is 
sufficient and assured, when private in- 
stitutions receive no credit for denom- 
inational contributions regularly received 
for many years. This caused the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation to adopt an interpretation in 1925, 
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which was added to the standards in 
1929, permitting the regular income from 
religious corporations to be capitalized 
at 5% and applied on the endowment 
requirement in excess of $300,000. 

The Southern Association began to 
deal with the approved college on the 
basis of an annual income of $50,000 
for the public institution, and a produc- 
tive endowment of $300,000 for schools 
not supported by taxation. In 1920 the 
$300,000 was raised to $500,000. While 
the standard is unchanged, the difficul- 
ties already described in North Central 
territory arose in the South, and the 
Southern Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education in 1924 adopted a rul- 
ing that would accept $10,000 per an- 
num of support guaranteed by respon- 
sible church bodies in lieu of part of 
the endowment. That amount capital- 
ized at 5% reduces the remaining en- 
dowment to $300,000, the figure main- 
tained by the North Central Association. 

The Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland at first declared for a 
minimum endowment of $500,000 for 
standard colleges, but permitted appro- 
priations to public institutions, and “‘con- 
tributed services” in other institutions, 
to be substituted for endowment. In 
1922 this standard was replaced by the 
present one, which places all on the 
basis of an annual operating income. 
The Northwest Association has copied 
this plan. Three of the four associa- 
tions hint at larger support for a larger 
program, but the North Central makes 
it objective on the basis of enrollment. 

The tentative standards of the New 
England Association are vastly higher 
than those of any other body. They 
state that 

The income from endowment, or 

other sources, exclusive of student . 

fees, should be at least $75,000. 

The financial support of the junior 
college is remarkably uniform from one 
association to another, save for the 
smaller income in the Northwest Asso- 
ciation. Prior to 1925 the North Cen- 
tral required only $6,000 to come from 
stable sources other than students’ fees, 
though the total income still was $20,000, 
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Public support can replace all endow- 
ment for an approved junior college in 
any association at present, but the South- 
ern Association makes operative from 
- its meeting of 1929 an endowment of 
not less than $100,000. 

The financial standard for teachers 
colleges is closely modeled after that for 
the standard college, except in the North 
Central Association, where theoretically 
a college of one hundred, the minimum 
size, could be approved on the scanty 
income of $15,000. 


12. 


The crying need of better remunera- 
tion in some colleges led to a recom- 
mendation in the first set of standards 
of the Southern Association, that the 
salary of a full professor be not less 
than $2,000. The rising cost of living 
caused this to be raised to $2,500 for 
1921-22, and to $3,000 in 1923-24. To 
prevent the inclusion of summer service 
under this figure, the recommendation 
of 1927 specified $3,000 for nine months. 
For junior colleges the statement is only 
general, but for teachers colleges it again 
approximates that for standard colleges, 
recognizing, however, that many teachers 
colleges make an annual contract for the 
year and one stmmer session. 

The Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland was the only other asso- 
ciation ever to refer to salaries in its 
standards. It mentioned them in very 
general terms in its standards for col- 
leges in 1919, but dropped the reference 
in the revision of 1923. 


13. Library and Laboratories 


Both the North Central Association 
and the-Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland early had indefinite stand- 
ards on the library and laboratories of 
standard colleges. But in 1923 they 
took their present position. Meanwhile, 
in 1919, the Southern Association had 
recommended a library of at least 7,000 
volumes exclusive of periodicals and 
public documents. In 1920 the size 
was increased to 10,000 volumes, but 
this was too strong, and in 1921 the 
present more moderate standard was 
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approved. The New England Associa- 
tion uses about the same language as 
the others. The North Central alone 
ventures to suggest the proper appro- 
priation for additions. 

The first definite provision for the 
library of the junior college was fur- 
nished by the Southern Association in 
1923—2,500 volumes exclusive of pub- 
lic documents—and a definite annual 
appropriation. In 1926 the figure of 
$500 was adopted for each year. The 
North Central Association in 1924 had 
replaced its earlier general provision with 
the one it now supports. The other as- 
sociations, east and west, have taken no 
significant stand. ne 

For teachers colleges provisions are 
general, except for the level set by the 
Southern Association. 

In respect to laboratories for any 
class of institution little seems to have 
been accomplished, though the Southern 
Association has seen the propriety of 
calling for an annual appropriation just 
as in the case of the library. The same 
association cautions junior colleges 
against undue extension of their pro- 
gram, and stands for facilities for in- 
dividual instruction in the junior col- 
lege laboratory. 


14. Plant 


Little is found here to excite com- 
ment. There are two types of provis- 
ion. The one utilized by the North 
Central and Southern associations is 
drawn from a still earlier secondary 
standard. The North Central Associa- 
tion applied this standard to standard 
colleges for about ten years, then dis- 
continued it. 

The other three associations copied 
closely a regulation framed by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, except that 
when it came to teachers colleges the 
Northwest Association took the form 
adopted by the North Central Associa- 
tion. for teachers colleges. 


15. Separation of College and 
Secondary Classes 


The practice of keeping a secondary 
school in connection with the college 
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and mixing the classes was prevalent in 
the South, and the legislation against 
it there was early decided upon. The 
North Central standard on this point is 
somewhat younger. The purpose of 
these measures is to recognize only those 
colleges strong enough to survive with- 
out offering secondary work to keep the 
faculty busy or to serve as a “feeder” 
of college enrollment. The way still is 
perfectly open to organize under col- 
lege auspices secondary training schools 
for teachers. 

For several years the North Central 
Association had a regulation that junior 
_ college students registered in high school 
classes should not be accorded more than 
two-thirds the usual credit given the 
high school student enrolled. But this 
was really in conflict with organization 
of the junior college on a college basis, 
and was struck out some years ago. .The 
refusal of the Southern Association to 
accredit a junior college unless its affl- 
iated high school is also accredited, has 
given much trouble in enforcement. The 
North Central Association tried the same 
principle from 1918 to 1923, but ultim- 
ately abandoned it. The Northwest As- 
sociation, as might be surmised from its 
definition of a junior college, takes no 
position on this question. 

The definition of the teachers college 
by two associations would prevent them 
from attempting to cut away from these 
colleges all secondary work. 


16. General Efficiency 


Here one encounters again an adapta- 
tion of an early regulation for accredited 
secondary schools. The North Central 
Association has changed its form very 
little in twenty years of application to 
the accredited college, but has, in com- 
mon with the Southern Association, re- 
garded it as one of the most basic of its 
entire set of standards. Since 1926 it 
has been given an athletic application, 
which is entered in this study under 
Standard 19. 

The Southern Association started with 
the same standard, but has inserted at 
different times “the soundness of schol- 
arship” and “the character of publicity.” 
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In 1925 some evidence was adduced to 
indicate lack of freedom in study and 
teaching in some of the institutions, and 
it was agreed that in future this stand- 
ard would cover that point. : 

The Southern Association made this 
standard effective for junior colleges in 
1923, but the North Central did nothing 
with it until 1929. 


17. 


Preparation of Students for 
Advanced Study 
Practically without change this stand- 

ard of the North Central Association 

has stood from the day it began to stand- 
ardize colleges. The Southern Associa- 
tion also began with an equivalent pro- 
vision, but since 1920 has held in addi- 
tion that the records of graduates of 
member schools continuing their study 
must be filed on demand. The other two 
associations covered this point under 

Standard 16. The New England Asso- 

ciation mentions it too. 


18. 


Professional and Technical 
Departments 
For ten years the North Central and 
Southern associations have tried to ac- 
credit institutions as units, wholly or 
not at all. Neither has developed stand- 
ards to apply to professional or tech- 
nical departments, yet both have actually 
approved some technical schools having 
no liberal arts department. 


19. Extra-Curricular Activities 

So much has been written and said 
about high school and college athletics 
that it is hardly fair to pass over’ this 
point without some attempt to deal his- 
torically with action and effort in this 
direction. All action has been confined 
to the North Central and Southern As- 
sociations. At several meetings in the 
first fifteen years of the Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland athletics 
in some form was discussed. In 1904 
a resolution 

That the Executive Committee be re- 

quested to consider the question of 

athletics (especially football) with au- 

thority to appoint a special committee 

to investigate the subject 
was laid on the table. 
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Athletics was first discussed in the 
North Central Association in 1902, the 
subjects: being “The Uses of Football,” 
and “The Use and Abuse of Interschol- 
astic Athletics.” At that meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider both 
intercollegiate and interscholastic con- 
tests, and to formulate uniform rules 
for their conduct. This committee re- 
ported in 1903 in favor of athletic as- 
sociations in each school, with an ex- 
ecutive committee, on which should be 
two faculty members. The size of the 
committee was not specified. Eligibility 
of contestants was taken up. The re- 
quirements were set at enrollment four 
weeks in advance of participation, pass- 
ing grades in twelve hours of work per 
week at the time of participation, and 
amateur status. Four years of competi- 
tion and an age limit of twenty-four 
was set for secondary athletics. Certi- 
fication of contestants a week in ad- 
vance of all contests, and the lodgement 
of protests not less than three days be- 
fore the game were to be required. The 
report seems to have referred mostly to 
college athletics, but it was not clear on 
that point. In the interest of the great 
body of students it was recommended 
that secondary schools with a gymnasium 
and facilities for physical instruction 
give one-fourth unit a year for such 
work, but the Commission on Accredited 


Schools voted its disapproval of the idea - 


of credit. 


In 1904 the committee amended its 
report of the previous year to take care 
of students who enrolled at the very be- 
ginning of the term, though not four 
weeks before a contest, and added a 
recommendation of a year’s residence 
before participation 

(1) at the beginning of the second- 

ary, college, or graduate period. 


(2) always after a change of insti- 
tutions. 


In 1905 the athletic policy was slightly 
revised as-to eligibility of contestants, 
who must be amateurs, and bona fide 
students for at least a year before the 
contest, carrying full work and passing 
in all of it. For secondary participation, 
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in addition, a contestant must be not 
over twenty years of age, an undergrad- 
uate, and a participant not more than 
four years in secondary school contests. 
Professional coaches paid by student as- 
sociations or outsiders were discounten- 
anced in favor of regular faculty mem- 
bers as coaches. In 1906 a long report 
was offered, carrying much of the action 
of other western bodies as a result of the 
athletic turmoil of that time affecting 
football particularly. % 

In 1907 the athletic committee re- 
ported much progress in the formation 
of secondary and college associations for 
athletic control, and suggested that it be 
discharged. But it was continued, and 
to it were referred, in 1909, resolutions 
declaring against advertising, commer- 
cialism, and professionalism, and for fac- 
ulty control. In 1910, however, its request 
to be discharged was granted, and two 
committees of five each were then ap- 
pointed, one on intercollegiate athletics, 
and one on interscholastic athletics. In 
1911 both made reports, and were con- 
tinued, but their proposed resolutions of 
somewhat harmless appearance were laid 
on the table. All of this action preceding 
should be understood as advisory to 
members, not binding. 

After a long period of quiet-a “Com- 
mittee on Athletics” reported in 1926 
to the North Central Association that 
it was cooperating with the Carnegie 
Foundation. In 1927 this committee 
made a preliminary report, which it took 
occasion to submit to college and uni- 
versity members during the following 
year for suggestions. On the basis of 
responses from about 40%, it offered a 
set of interpretations in 1928, and these 
were adopted by the Commission on 
Higher Institutions. They held that 
athletic activities and standards which 
do not contribute to the “academic, 
health, and character interests of stu- 
dent bodies” must be changed. All in- 
stitutions must either join some accred- 
ited athletic conference, or conform to 
the following: 

(1) Final control of athletic policy 

to rest with the faculty or its repre 

sentatives. 
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(2) No discrimination for or against 
athletics in academic requirements, 
granting of scholarships, or securing 
of remunerative employment. 

(3) No direct or indirect fifancial 
aid to athletes in return for their ser- 
vices. 

(4) Coaches to be regular faculty 
members, receiving a salary and en- 
joying a tenure similar to that of 
other faculty members. 

(5) All athletic funds to be handled 
or disbursed by the institution. 

(6) Time and attention given to 
athletics to be limited reasonably by 
the faculty. 


The actual standard of the North 
Central Association was adopted in 1926, 
and was the ground for dropping one 
university from the approved list in 
1928.1 

Turning now to the Southern Associa- 
tion, a paper was presented at its meet- 
ing in 1905 on the value and administra- 
tion of interscholastic athletics, and the 
next year one was given on the collegiate 
athletic situation. Not for sixteen years 
did the Association turn its attention 
again to this matter, but in 1921 an ad- 
dress on “Intercollegiate Athletics and 
the College Faculty” was followed by 
the adoption of nearly all of the present 
Standard 19 (of this study) and the 
appointment of a committee to conduct 
a sweeping investigation of athletics in 
the colleges of the Association. 

The committee was financially enabled 
to carry out its plans by the aid of the 
Carnegie Foundation. An_ extensive 
questionnaire went to Southern schools, 
both members and non-members of the 
Association. It covered athletic and 
financial control, the coaching system, 
betting, summer baseball, and entrance 
requirements, college standing, eligibil- 
ity and absence, as these matters were 
related to athletes. A blank was sought 
for each athlete of the current year as 


i[nterest may now turn in another direction. 
In 1929 the Secondary Commission of the 
North Central Association appointed a com- 
mittee to report what control the Association 
May properly attempt in regard to the ath- 
letic situation in accredited high schools. 
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to scholastic work and satisfaction of 
entrance requirements. No personal in- 
vestigations were made. It was said by 
an officer of the Association that the 
revelations of the inquiry kept some 
colleges from joining the body, and al- 
most resulted in the expulsion of one 
member.* 

The committee recommended that the 
standard on athletics be made more 
specific as to faculty control, elimina- 
tion of the “special” student from ath- 
letic participation, abolition of the sea- 
sonal coach in favor of a full-time coach 
recognized as a member of the faculty, 
prohibition of scouting, reduction of ath- 
letic expenditures to a commensurate 
figure, and regulation of the amount of 
time devoted to athletics by limitation 
of number of games and practice peri- 
ods. The Association approved the re- 
port, continued the committee, added to 
Standard 19 the last clause of the para- 
graph on Athletics, and instructed the 
Commission on Secondary Schools to 
take up the investigation in its field.? 

In 1923 the committee on athletics 
made another extensive report, present- 
ing data on salaries of athletic coaches, 
part-time and full-time. Nine schools 
paid head football coaches as much as, 
or more than, their presidents. That 
same year the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education reported that 
one institution of much athletic fame 
had failed consecutively to meet the 
standard on athletics, and recommended 
that it be dropped. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for 
further investigation, and the school 
was exonerated. 


1President Blackwell, before the Association 
of Colleges. and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, November 28, 
1924. 


2In 1924 the Commission on Secondary 
Schools: reported that in normal schools abuses 
were not very: evident, while in high schools 
the situation was perhaps less satisfactory. Its 
data followed the lines of those collected on 
the colleges. In 1925 it made twelve recom- 
mendations, but no action was indicated. In 
1927 the Commission entertained a motion that 
all interscholastic games be played at such 
hours as would not cause pupils to miss recita- 
tions, but the motion was tabled. 
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The 1924 report of the committee on 
athletics in higher institutions brought 
out little that was new. The salary of 
the coach, the evils of commercialism 
in athletics, and the domination of the 
athletic situation by alumni, to the point 
where several presidents of the more 
prominent schools would not answer a 
questionnaire, were pointed out. Limit- 
ation of interscholastic football, with 
less intensive training, fewer contests 
and fewer long trips, were recom- 
mended. The trouble seemed to center 
almost entirely around football. 

In 1925 drastic interpretations of the 
athletic standards for approved institu- 
tions were suddenly adopted, prohtbit- 
ing the following: 


(1) Athletic drill and practice more 
than two hours per day during the 
school term. 

(2) Participation in competitive 
sports by any student whose scholarship 
the preceding term was under 85. 


(3) Absence of athletic teams from 
the campus over five days during any 
term or athletic season. ; 

(4) Absence of freshmen teams 
from the campus more than once each 
term or athletic season. 


(5) Failure to belong to an athletic 
conference of related institutions. 


In 1926 these interpretations were just 
as suddenly withdrawn, with the state- 
ment that “It has not been and will not 
be the policy of the Association to lose 
itself in minute rules and regulations.” 
It was suggested that to enter that field 
would possibly result in conflict sooner 
or later with the various athletic con- 
ferences, and that those associations 
should “regulate sport through specific 
enactments.” 

Standard 19 was adopted for teacher 
training institutions from the date of 
their first accreditment in 1925, but has 
not been applied to junior colleges so 
far as athletics is concerned. In 1928 
the Association did decide that the ath- 
letic standard could be satisfied only 
when an institution affiliated itself with 
some recognized athletic conference. 
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20. Practice Teaching and Observa- 
tion in Teachers Colleges 

It is evident that all associations are 
interested in the training school, par- 
ticularly the Northwest Association. 
One of the norms this organization sets 
is an enrollment of pupils in the train- 
ing department four times the annual 
number of graduates from the institu- 
tion. This may be considered approx- 
imately twice as exacting as the stand- 
ard of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, which holds for 
thirty pupils in the training school for 
each eighteen student teachers in the 
course of the year. Again, the North- 
west Association favors not less than 
180 sixty-minute hours of observation 
and practice, as against ninety hours 
prescribed by the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. 

A third norm of the Northwest As- 
sociation is a training school staff—num- 
bering not less than one-third the en- 
tire faculty of the institution, and (ex- 
cepting teachers whose full time goes 
to. instructing elementary and secondary 
students) possessing the same degree of 
preparation as other members of the 
faculty. The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges does not mention size 
of training school faculty, but with a 
liberal time allowance to persons already 
in service it anticipates bringing the 


‘staff of the training school in a few 


years to the approximate level in prep- 
aration of the staff of the college de- 
partment. 


21. Transfer of Credits Between 


Accredited Institutions 

Students of the transfer problem in 
higher education recognize here a diffi- 
culty of long standing. Serious limita- 
tions are set by law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, and liberal arts on the amount of 
credit which may be transferred from 
one curriculum to another. The North- 
west Association takes strong ground 
on this, and one which liberal arts col- 
leges have good right to question, un- 
less the curriculum be guarded against 
an over-emphasis of the professional 
element, as appears in Standard 4, 
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Graduation, at the hands ‘of the South- 
ern Association. 
* a. 

While it may be better termed a 
“policy” than a “standard”, the custom 
of the associations with reference to re- 
ports and inspections is of importance. 
The universal procedure of all now 
seems to be to refuse approval without 
inspection by an authorized agent of the 


association. While such a provision is 
omitted by the North Central Associa- 
tion with regard to teachers colleges, 
and by the Northwest Association with 
regard to junior colleges, these are over- 
sights, and do not reflect any variation 
in practice. Full triennial reports are 
collected in the North Central and 
Southern associations on all institutions 
desiring a place on the lists. 
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IV. Current Standards for Secondary Schools 


North Central Association 


Southern Association 


1. DEFINITION OF THE UNIT 


A-unit course of study in a_ secondary 
school is defined as a course covering an aca- 
demic year that shall include in the aggre- 
gate not less than- the equivalent of one hun- 
dred twenty sixty-minute hours of classroom 
work—two hours of shop or laboratory work 
being equivalent to one hour of prepared class- 
room work. 


A unit represents a year’s study in any 
subject in a secondary school constituting ap- 
proximately a quarter of a full year’s work. 


2. GRADUATION 


Three-year high schools must 
minimum of eleven units for graduation. Other 
high schools must require a minimum of fifteen 
units for graduation; these units to be earned 
in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


require a 


No schoo! shall be accredited which does 
not require for graduation the completion of 
a four-year high school course of study em- 
bracing sixteen units as defined by this Asso- 
ciation. 


3. LENGTH OF YEAR 


The school year shall consist of a minimum 
of thirty-six weeks. 


(Not mentioned in standards but a- ruling 
exists. ) 


4. LENGTH OF CLASS HOUR 


The minimum length of a recitation period 
shall be forty minutes, exclusive of all time 
used in changing of classes or teachers. 


5. SIZE 


No new school will be enrolled which em- 
ploys less than five full-time teachers, or the 
equivalent, four of whom, or the equivalent, 
must be full-time teachers of academic sub- 
yects, 


(Not mentioned in standards, but a ruling 
exists.) 


OF STAFF 


The Commission will decline to consider any 
school whose teaching force consists of fewer 
than four teachers giving their full time to 
high school instruction. 
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IV. Current Standards for Secondary Schools 


Association of Middle States 
and Maryland 


Northwest Association 


1. DEFINITION OF THE UNIT 


A unit is defined as a year’s work in one 
subject requiring approximately one-fourth of 
the student’s time. It includes in the aggre- 
gate not less than one hundred twenty sixty- 
minute hours of prepared classroom work. 


A unit course of study in a secondary school 
is defined as a course covering an academic 
year of not less than 36 weeks that shall in- 
clude in the aggregate not less than the equiv- 
alent of one hundred and twenty sixty-min- 
ute hours of classroom work, two hours of 
manual training or laboratory work being 
equivalent to one hour of classroom work. 


2. GRADUATION 


A school to be accredited shall require for 
graduation the completion of a four-year 
secondary school course covering fifteen units. 


The Association will accredit high schools 
organized on the 10-12 or 9-12 grade plan. 
Three-year high schools shall indicate what 
provision is made in the city system for junior 
high school organization. The minimum grad- 
uation requirements of three and four year 
high schools shall be respectively eleven and 
fifteen units. 


3. LENGTH OF YEAR 


The Association recommends a school year 
consisting of thirty-six weeks. Exceptions to 
this standard will be allowed only under the 
conditions cited in Standard 2. 


4. LENGTH OF CLASS HOUR 


The minimum length of a recitation period 
shall be forty minutes exclusive of time used 
in the changing of classes or teachers. 


5. SIZE OF STAFF 


The Association will hold that a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers must be pro- 
vided to care adequately for all instruction 
offered. No school will hereafter be placed 
on the accredited list until positive evidence is 
presented that for at least three years immedi- 
ately preceding the application, a staff equiva- 
lent to four full-time teachers has been main- 
tained. 


The Association will decline to consider any 
school whose teaching force consists of fewer 
than four teachers of academic subjects ex- 
clusive of the superintendent. 
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Southern Association 


6. PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


It further recommends the introduction of 
vocational subjects such as agriculture, manual 
training, household economics, and commercial 
subjects into schools where local conditions 
render such introduction feasible. The Asso- 
ciation will hold that a sufficient number of 
' qualified teachers must be provided to care 
adequately for all instruction offered. 


Where local conditions warrant the intro- 
duction of vocational subjects, such as agri- 
culture, manual training, household arts, and 
commercial subjects, the Commission will hold 
that a sufficient number of teachers must be 
employed and proper equipment added to pro- 
vide adequately for such instruction. 


7. PUPIL LOAD 


Four unit courses, or the equivalent in frac- 
tional unit courses as defined in Standard 4, 
shall be considered the normal amount of 
work carried for credit toward graduation 
by the average or medium student. Only such 
students as rank in ability in the upper 25% 
of the student body may be allowed to take 
more than four units for credit. A different 
practice in the school must be explained to 
the State Committee. 


More than twenty periods per week should 
be discouraged. 


8. PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


(a) The minimum attainments of a teacher 
of any academic subject, of the supervisors of 
teachers of such subjects, of the superintendent, 
and of the principal, shall be college work 
equivalent to graduation from a college be- 
longing to the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

(b) The minimum professional training of 
a teacher of any academic subject, of the 
supervisors of teachers of such subjects, of 
the superintendent and of the principal, shall 
be fifteen semester hours in education. 

Until professional courses are defined by 
the Association this Commission will accept as 
such only courses certified as education by the 
institution in which they are earned. 

Requirements (a) and (b) shall not be 


construed as retroactive within the Association.. 


(c) All teachers of academic subjects in 
new schools, and all new teachers of academic 
subjects in accredited schools must teach in the 
fields of their major or minor specialization in 
college preparation. A minor is interpreted as 
consisting of a minimum of ten semester hours. 

(Continued on page 432) 


The minimum scholastic attainment required 
of the faculty of any accredited secondary 
school on the Southern list is that not less than 
75% of the total number of teachers-of aca- 
demic subjects including the principal, teach- 
ers of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
should hold bachelor’s degrees from a college 
approved by the Association. 

Beginning with the school year 1927-28, 
all beginning teachers and principals shall have 
had not less than twelve (12) semester hours 
work in education. 
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Association of Middle States 
and Maryland 
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Northwest Association — 


6. PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The Association recommends that every ac- 
credited school offer units of work in English, 
Mathematics, Foreign Languages, Social and 
Natural Sciences, Practical and Fine Arts, and 
Physical Education. Vocational subjects should 
be offered where local conditions permit. 


The association recommends the introduction 
of the so-called vocational subjects, such as 
agriculture, manual training, household arts, 
and commercial subjects into schools where 
local conditions render such instruction feas- 
ible, but the Commission will hold that a suffi- 
cient number of qualified teachers must be 
added to provide adequately for such instruc- 
tion. 


7. PUPIL LOAD 


The normal pupil load shall be four unit 
courses yearly, exclusive of music, drawing, 
physical training, typewriting, and student ac- 
tivities. Where more than fifteen per cent of 
the pupils enrolled exceed this normal load, sat- 
isfactory explanation of the policy of the 
school in this regard must be made. 


8. PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


The standard of preparation for a teacher 
of academic subjects shall be the completion 
of a four year’s course in a college approved 
by this Association or in a college of equal 
rank. Due consideration shall be given to 
teachers with other than this preparation who 
have demonstrated their ability through suc- 
cessful experience, provided that at least three- 
fourths of the teachers of academic subjects 
meet the standards of preparation. 

Teachers should have had professional train- 
ing or should have had successful teaching 


experience. 


All teachers of one or more academic sub- 
jects must satisfy the following requirements: 

A. Graduation (bachelor or equivalent de- 
gree) from a college or university approved by 
the Northwest Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, by a similar accrediting 
association, or by the educational authorities 
of the state in which the college is located. 

B. The minimum professional training of 
teachers of any academic subject shall be fii- 
teen semester hours in education. Such re- 
quirements shall not be construed as retroac- 
tive. (For the succeeding year the Commis- 
sion will interpret courses in education as the 
same courses are interpreted by the colleges or 
universities offering them.) 

These requirements apply to no_ teacher 
already employed in a Northwest Association 
high school so long as the teacher remains 
in the same city system. All academic teach- 
ers new to a school in any given year are 
required to conform to the standard. In case 
of violation the school will be warned and 
will be dropped the following year unless cor- 
rection is made. 

(Continued on page 433) 
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North Central Association 


(Continued from page 430) 

No new school will be accredited when more 
than 20% of the teachers of academic stb- 
jects fail to meet these requirements, or when 
any teacher of academic subjects who has been 
in the school less than two years fails to meet 
such requirements. 

The following are listed as academic sub- 
jects: English, mathematics, foreign languages, 
natural science, and social science. All other 
subjects will be considered as non-academic. 

(d) In all emergency appointments. during 
the school year in which teachers no not fully 
meet standards (a) and (b), the Commission 
will insist that these be temporary and for 
the remainder of the current year only. Such 
cases must be certified by the superintendent 
or principal, including a statement concern- 
ing the training, experience, salaries, and ef- 
ficiency of such teachers. 
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Southern Association 


9. TEACHING LOAD 


An average enrollment in the school in ex- 
cess of thirty pupils per teacher shall be con- 
sidered as a violation of this standard. For 
interpreting this standard the principal, vice- 
principals, study hall teachers, vocational ad- 
visers, librarians, and other supervisory offi- 
cials may be counted as teachers for such 
portion of their time as they devote to the 
management of the high school. In addition, 
such clerks as aid in the administration of the 
high school may be counted on the basis of 
two full-time clerks for one full-time teacher. 


The maximum teaching load of any teacher 
shall be 750 pupil-periods per week with not 
more than six daily recitations. The Com- 
mission will scrutinize with extreme care any 
school in which instructors teach as many 
as six daily periods. 

All schools whose records show an excessive — 
number of pupils per teacher, as based on the 
average number belonging, even though they 
may technically meet all other requirements, 
will be rejected. The Association recognizes 
thirty as a maximum. 

In interpreting this standard a double per- 
iod in laboratory, shop, or two periods of 
study-room supervision shall be counted as 


' the equivalent of one recitation period. 


10. RECORDS — 


Accurate and complete records of attendance 
and scholarship must be kept in such form 
as to be conveniently used and safely pre- 
served. 
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Association of Middle States 
and Maryland 
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Northwest Association 


(Continued from page 431) 

A school applying for the first time may be 
accredited if at least 80% of the teachers of 
academic subjects fully meet the standard; 
the remaining 20% must all have been em- 
ployed in the school not fewer than two years 
immediately preceding the time of application. 

The term “academic subjects” includes work 
of the following departments: English, labora- 
tory science, mathematics, foreign language, 
history and social science. 


9. TEACHING LOAD 


No school with an excessive number of pu- 
pils per teacher based on average attendance 
shall be accredited. The Association recom- 
mends thirty as a maximum. 

The number of daily periods of classroom 
instruction for a teacher should not exceed 
five. A school requiring of any teacher more 
than six teaching periods a day or a daily 
teaching load of more than one hundred fifty 
pupil periods, must justify under Standard 2 
the deviation from this standard. 

In interpreting this standard a double per- 
iod of laboratory work or of study room super- 
vision may be counted as the equivalent of one 
period of teaching. 


No school showing an excessive teacher load 
shall be accredited. The Association recom- 
mends that (1) the average daily attendance 
for October divided by the number of full- 
time teachers should give a quotient not greater 
than 25; (2) the number of daily classes 
taught per teacher should not exceed five; (3) 
the total number of students instructed by any 
teacher of academic subjects should not ex- 
ceed 150 per day. The following are max- 
imums and if exceeded in any particular con- 
stitute violations of this standard: 

(1) Teacher-pupil 1:30. 

(2) Six classes per teacher per day. 

(3) 160 student hours per day for any 
academic teacher. 

In determining the teacher pupil ratio the 
following may be included under the term 
“teachers” for such time as they give to high 
school work or management: principals, vice- 
principals, study hall teachers, vocational ad- 
visers, librarians, and supervising teachers. 


10. RECORDS 


Up-to-date records of attendance and schol- 
arship shall be kept accurately and preserved 
safely. 
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Southern Association 


11. SALARIES 


- No school shall hereafter be accredited 
whose salary schedule is not sufficient to com- 
mand-and retain teachers whose qualifications 
are such as required by this Association. . The 
interpretation of this requirement shall be a 
matter of special responsibility for the State 
Committee. 


The Commission recommends $1,000 as the 
minimum salary for teachers. 


12. LIBRARY AND LABORATORIES 


The library and laboratory facilities must 
be adequate to meet the needs of instruction 
in all courses offered. The library shall be 
classified and catalogued, and an annual in- 
ventory should be made of laboratory and shop 
equipment. 


13. 


The location and construction of the build- 
ing, the lighting, heating and ventilation of the 
rooms, the nature of the lavatories, corridors, 
closets, water supply, school furniture, appar- 
atus, and methods of cleaning shall be such 
as to insure hygienic conditions for both pu- 
pils and teachers. 


The laboratory and library facilities shall 
be adequate for the needs of instruction in the 
courses taught. The library should have 500 
volumes, exclusive of duplicates and govern- 
ment publications. 


PLANT 


The location and construction of the build- 
ings, the lighting, heating and ventilation of 
the rooms, the nature of the lavoratories, cor- 
ridors, water supply, school furniture, appar- 
atus, and methods of cleaning shall be such 
as to insure hygienic conditions for both pu- 
pils and teachers. 


14. GENERAL EFFICIENCY 


The efficiency of instruction, the acquired 
habits of thought and study, the general in- 
tellectual and moral tone of a school and the 
co-operative attitude of the community are 
paramount factors, and therefore only schools 
that rank well in these particulars, as evi- 
denced by rigid, thorough-going, sympathetic 
epretion; shall be considered eligible for the 
ist. 


The efficiency of instruction, the acquired 
habits of thought and speech, the general in- 
tellectual and moral tone of a school are para- 
mount factors; and therefore only schools 
which rank well in these particulars, as evi- 
denced by rigid, thorough-going, systematic in- 
spection shall be considered eligible for the 
list . . . By the records made by the students 
in colleges, the character of a school’s work 
shall be determined. 


15. INTRA-STATE STANDING 


_ The Association shall decline to consider any 
School unless such school is in the highest 
class of schools as officially listed by the 
properly constituted educational authorities of 
the state. 


_Schools on the Southern list must be in the 
highest list of schools as officially listed by 
the proper authorities of the state. 
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Association of Middle States 
and Maryland 
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Northwest Association 


11. SALARIES 


A school to be accerdited shall have a salary 
schedule which is sufficient to secure teachers 
with the foregoing qualifications. 


12. LIBRARY AND LABORATORIES 


The laboratory and library facilities shall 
be adequate to the needs of instruction in the 
subjects taught. 


13; 


The focation, construction and care of school 
buildings, and equipment shall be such as to 
insure hygienic conditions for both pupils and 
teachers. 


The laboratory and library facilities shall 
be adequate to the needs of instruction in the 
subjects taught. 


PLANT 


_ The location and construction of the build- 
ings, the lighting, heating, and ventilation of 
the rooms, the nature of the lavatories, cor- 
ridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, 
apparatus and methods of cleaning shall be 
such as to insure hygienic conditions for both 
pupils and teachers. 


14. GENERAL EFFICIENCY 


The efficiency of instruction, the acquired 
habits of thought and study, the general in- 
tellectual and moral level of a school are 
paramount factors in determining its standing, 
and therefore only schools which rank high in 
these qualities as shown through system- 
atic, competest, sympathetic inspection, or by 
achievement of their graduates in higher in- 
stitutions, shall be considered eligible for ac- 
crediting. Exceptions to other standards, es- 
pecially those on length of school year, unit 
value, and teaching load, will be made only 
when the school submits positive evidence that 
its work is efficient and satisfactory. 


The efficiency of instruction, the acquired 
habits of thought and study, the general in- 
tellectual and moral tone of a school are para- 
mount factors and therefore only schools 
which rank well in these particulars, as evi- 
denced by rigid, thorough-going, sympathetic 
inspection, shall be considered eligible for the 
list. 


15. INTRA-STATE STANDING 


No Standard 


No Standard 
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|. DEFINITION 


A standard American college, university or 
technological institution—designated as ‘“‘col- 
lege” in this statement of standards—is an 
institution : 

(a) which is legally authorized to give non- 

professional Bachelor’s degrees ; 

(b) which is organized definitely on the 
basis of the completion of a standard 
secondary school curriculum; 

(c) which organizes its curricula in such a 
way that the early years are a con- 
tinuation of, and a supplement to the 
work of the secondary school and at 
least the last two years are shaped 
more or less distinctly in the direction 
of special, professional or graduate 
instruction. 


A ‘standard junior college. is an institution 
of higher education with a curriculum cover- 
ing two years of collegiate work (at least 
sixty semester hours, or the equivalent in year, 
term, or quarter credits) which is based upon 
and continues or supplements the work of 
secondary instruction as given in any accred- 
ited four-year high school. A semester hour 
is defined as one period of class-room work 
in Jecture or recitation extending through not 
less than fifty minutes net or their equivalent 
per week for a period of eighteen weeks, two 
periods of laboratory work being counted as 
the equivalent of one hour of lecture or reci- 
tation. 


The Standard: American Institution Primar- 
ily for the Training of Teachers is a school 
with two-year, three-year, and four-year cur- 
ricula designed to afford such general and pro- 
fessional education as will best fit students for 
specific teaching in American public schools, 
such curricula to be based upon a general edu- 
cation equivalent to at least that represented 
by graduation from a standard four-year high 
school. The work of the curriculum for such 
professional training of teachers, whether gen- 
eral or specific, shall comprise courses of col- 
legiate grade only,: provided that in sections 
of the country where conditions require, courses 
of secondary grade may be given for the pur- 
pose of preparing grade teachers for work in 
rural schools, — 


The Standard Teachers College is an in- 
stitution with two-year, three-year, and four- 
year curricula designated to afford such gen- 
eral and professional education as will best 
fit students for teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools. 
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CURRENT STANDARDS OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Association of Middle States 
and Maryland 


Northwest Association 


1. DEFINITION 


The term “college”. as used below is under- 
stood to designate all institutions of higher 
education which grant non-professional bach- 
elor’s degrees. The committee recommends to 
the various regional and national standardizing 
agencies as constituting minimum requirements 
the following principles and standards in ac- 
crediting colleges. 


The term “college” as used below is under- 
stood to designate all institutions of higher 
education which grant non-professional bach- 
elor’s degrees. The Committee recommends to 
the various regional and national standardizing 
agencies the following principles and standards 
which should be observed in accrediting col- 
leges. 


In defining standards for the Junior College 
the Committee had in mind an_ institution 
covering the first two years of college work. 
At the same time it is not unmindful of the 
fact that rarely is the Junior College con- 
fined to this form of organization; usually 
these two years of college work are united 
with two or more of high school work, or 
with preparatory classes, or with other col- 
lateral courses for teachers. Nor does it 
desire to ignore the possibility that Junior 
Colleges may offer also courses and curricula 
of college grade not now typically paralleled 
in the first two years of work in standard 
colleges and universities. For the present, 
however, the committee has not attempted to 
define more nearly these varying types, but 
has suggested as standards certain require- 
ments pertaining largely, if not exclusively, 
to these two college years, believing these years 
to be the essential part of the work. The 
existence of these two years alone justifies the 
term “Junior College” and all attempts at 
standardization should proceed on the assumed 
identity of this work in scope and thorough- 
ness with similar work done by the standard 
four-year college. 


The standard American normal school or 
teachers college is a school of two-year, three- 
year, and four-year curricula designed to af- 
ford such general and professional education 
as will best fit students for teaching in Amer- 
ican public schools, such curricula to be based 
upon a general education equivalent to at least 
that represented by graduation from a standard 
four-year high school. The work of any curric- 
ulum for such professional training of teach- 
ers, whether general or specific, shall comprise 
courses of collegiate grade only, provided that 
in sections of the country where conditions 
require, courses of secondary grade may be 
given for the purpose of preparing elementary 
teachers for work in certain schools, 
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2. ADMISSION 


The college shall require for admission at 
least fifteen units of secondary work as de- 
fined by this Association, or the equivalent. 
These units must represent work done in a 
secondary school approved by a recognized ac- 
crediting agency or evidenced by the results of 
examinations. The major portion of units ac- 
cepted for admission should be definitely cor- 
related with the curriculum to which the stu- 
dent is admitted. 


The junior college shall require for ad- 
mission at least fifteen units of secondary work 
as defined by this Association, or the equiv- 
alent. These units must represent work done 
in a secondary school approved by a recog- 
nized accrediting agency or by the result of 
examinations. The major portion of the units 
accepted for admission must be definitely cor- 
related with the curriculum to which the stu- 
dent is admitted. 


Such schools shall require for admission not 
less than fifteen secondary units as defined by 
this Association. Students admitted with less 


than fifteen units shall be designated as special. 


unclassified students. 


The requirement for admission shall be the 
satisfactory completion of a four-year course 
of not less than fifteen units in a secondary 
school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency, or in a secondary school that is a mem- 
ber of this Association, or the equivalent of 
such a course as shown by examination. The 
major portion of the secondary school course 
accepted for admission should be definitely cor- 
related with the curriculum to which the stu- 
dent is admitted. Any college of this Asso- 
ciation may be called upon at any time for 
a record of all the students entering the fresh- 
man class, such record to contain the name of 
each student, his secondary school, method of 
admission, units offered in each subject, and 
total units accepted. 


The requirement for admission shall be 
the satisfactory completion of a four-year 
course of not less than fifteen units in a sec- 
ondary school that is approved by this Asso- 
ciation, or by another recognized accrediting 
agency, or the equivalent of such a course as 
shown by examination. Any junior college in 
this Association may be called upon at any 
time for such a record of all the students 
entering the freshman class, such record to 
contain the name of each student, his secondary 
school, method of admission, units offered in 
each subject, and total units accepted. 


(Identical with requirement for admission 
to standard college above.) 


3. PROPORTION OF REGULAR STUDENTS 


_ At least seventy-five per cent of the students 
in a college should be pursuing courses lead- 
ing to baccalaureate degrees in arts and science. 
Soldier rehabilitation students should not be 
considered in the twenty-five per cent of ir- 
regular and special students at present. 


At least seventy-five per cent of the stu- 
dents in a junior college shall be pursuing 
curricula leading to graduation. 
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2. ADMISSION 


A college should demand for admission the 
satisfactory completion of a four-year course 
in a secondary school approved by a recognized 
accrediting agency of the equivalent of such 
a course. The major portion of the secondary 
school course accepted for admission should be 
definitely correlated with the curriculum to 
which the student is admitted. 


The requirements for admission should be 
satisfactory completion of a four-year course 


in a secondary school, etc.,( continuing as for 
admission to standard college above). 


A college should demand for admission the 
satisfactory completion of a four-year course 
in a secondary school approved by a recognized 
accrediting agency or the equivalent of such 
a course. The major portion of the secondary 
school course accepted for admission should be 
definitely correlated with the curriculum to 
which the student is admitted. 


The requirement for admission should be the 
satisfactory completion of a four-year course 
in a secondary school, etc., (continuing as for 
admission to standard college above). 


A normal school or teachers college should 
demand for admission the satisfactory com- 
pletion of four years of work in a secondary 
school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency, or the equivalent of such a course. 
Students admitted with less than this amount 
of preparation should be designated as special 
or unclassified students. 
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4. GRADUATION 


The college shall require for graduation the 
completion of a minimum quantitative require- 
ment of 120 semester hours of credit (or the 
equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, 
majors, or courses) with further scholastic 
qualitative requirements adapted by each in- 
stitution to its conditions. 


The work of the junior college shall be 
organized on a college, as distinguished from 
high school, basis, so as to secure equivalency 
in prerequisites, scope and thoroughness to the 
work done in the first two years of a stand- 
ard college as defined by this Association. 


Such schools shall require not less than 
sixty semester hours for graduation, and not 
less than 120 semester hours or equivalent 
credit for any degree. 


The college should demand for graduation 
the completion of a minimum quantitative re- 
quirement of 120 semester hours of credit (or 
the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, 
points, majors or courses) with further schol- 
astic qualitative requirements adapted by each 
institution to its conditions. 


.The minimum requirement for graduation 
shall be sixty semester hours of credit. 


The teachers college should require for the 
general arts and science degrees, and for the 
bachelor’s degree in education the completion 
of a minimum quantitative requirement of 120 
semester hours of credit (or the equivalent in 
term hours, quarter hours,points, majors, or 
courses), with further qualitative requirements 
adapted by each institution, to its conditions. 
Not more than one-fourth of the credits re- 
quired for gradation should represent pro- 
fessional subjects. All subjects offered for 
degrees in four-year courses for general or 
professional degrees shall be of collegiate 
grade. 


5. DEGREES 


No Standard 


The conferring of a multiplicity of degrees 
is discouraged. Small institutions should con- 
fine themselves to one or two. When more 
than one baccalaureate degree is offered, all 
should be equal in requirements for admission 
and for graduation. Institutions of limited 
resources and inadequate facilities for gradu- 
ate work should confine themselves to strictly 
undergraduate courses. 


Junior colleges shall not grant degrees. 
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The students of college grade should con- 
stitute at least ninety per cent of the total 
enrollment of the institution (exclusive of the 
pupils enrolled in the training department). 


4. GRADUATION 


A college should require for graduation the 
completion of a minimum quantitative require- 
ment of 120 semester hours of credit (or the 
equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, 
majors, or courses), with further scholastic 
qualitative requirements adapted by each insti- 
tution to its conditions. 


Requirements for graduation should be based 
on the satisfactory completion of thirty year 
hours or sixty semester hours of work cor- 
responding in grade to that given in the fresh- 
men and sophomore years of standard colleges 
and universities. In addition to the above 
quantitative requirements, each institution 
should adopt qualitative standards suited to its 
individual conditions. 


A college should demand for graduation the 
completion of a minimum quantitative require- 
ment of 120 semester hours of credit (or the 
equivalent in term hours, points, majors, or 
courses), with further scholastic qualitative 
requirements adapted by each institution to its 
conditions. 


Requirements for graduation must be based 
on the satisfactory completion of thirty year 
hours or sixty semester hours of work cor- 
responding in grade to that given in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of standard colleges 
or universities. In addition to the above quan- 
titative requirements each institution should 
adopt other qualitative standards suited to its 
individual conditions. 


A normal school or teachers college should 
require for graduation the completion of a 
minimum quantitative requirement of at least 
sixty semester hours and for the baccalaureate 
degree the completion of a minimum quanti- 
tative requirement of at least 120 semester 
hours of credit. 


38 DEGREES 


No Standard 


‘No Standard 
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(Identical with requirement for standard 
college above.) 


6. SIZE OF FACULTY AND SCOPE OF INSTRUCTION 


The college of 200 students or less, with a 
’ single curriculum, shall maintain at least eight 
distinct departments, each having at least one 
person of professorial rank, giving full time to 
the college work of his department. The size of 
the faculty should bear a definite relation to the 
type of institution, the number of students, 
and the number of courses offered. With the 
growth of the student body the number of 
full-time teachers should be proportionately 
increased. The development of varied cur- 
ricula shall involve the addition of further 
heads of departments. 


A college of arts and sciences of approx- 
imately one hundred students should maintain 
at least eight separate departments, with at 
least one professor devoting his whole time 
to each department. The size of the faculty 
should bear a definite relation to the type of 
institution, the number of students, and the 
number of courses offered. With the growth 
of the student body, the number of full-time 
teachers should be correspondingly increased. 
The development of varied curricula should 
involve the addition of other heads of depart- 
ments. 


. .. and the number of separate departments 
not less than five (English, History, Foreign 
Language, Mathematics, Science). The num- 
ber of teachers shall be not less than five em- 
ployed specifically for college instruction, giv- 
ing the major part of their time to college in- 
struction. 


A college of two hundred students or less 
should maintain at least eight separate de- 
partments with at least one professor devoting 
his whole time to this department. The size 
of the faculty should bear a definite relation 
to the type of institution, the number of stu- 
dents, and the number of courses offered. With 
the growth of the student body, the number of 
full-time teachers should be correspondingly 
increased. The development of varied. cur- 
ricula should involve the addition of other 
heads of departments. 


7. SIZE OF INSTITUTION 


No ‘institution shall be admitted to the ac- 
credited list, or continued more than one year 
on such list, unless it has a regular college 
registration of at least 100 students. A not- 
ably small proportion of college students regis- 
tered in the third and fourth years, continued 
over a period of several years, will constitute 
grounds for dropping an institution from the 
accredited list. 


— 
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6. SIZE OF FACULTY AND SCOPE OF INSTRUCTION 


t For a college of approximately 100 students 
in a single curriculum the faculty should con- 
sist of at least eight heads of departments 


_ devoting full time to college work. The size 


of the faculty should bear a definite relation 
to the type of institution, the number of stu- 
dents and the number of courses offered. With 
the growth of the student body the number 
of full-time teachers should be correspondingly 
increased. The development of varied cur- 
ricula should involve the addition of iurther 
heads of departments. 


The curricula should provide both for 
breadth of study and for concentration and 
should have justifiable relation to the resources 
of the institution. The number of depart- 
ments and the size of the faculty should be 
increased with the development of varied cur- 
ricula and the growth of the student body. 


For a college of approximately 100 students 
in a single curriculum the faculty should con- 
sist of at least eight heads of departments 
devoting full time to college work. The size 
of the faculty should bear a definite relation 
to the type of institution, the number of stu- 
dents and the number of courses offered. With 
the growth of the student body the number 
of full-time teachers should be correspondingly 
increased. The development of varied cur- 
ricula should involve the addition of further 
heads of departments. 


The curriculum should provide both for 
breadth of study and concentration and 
should have justifiable relation to the resources 
of the institution, but there should be a min- 
imum of five departments. This number of 
departments and the size of the faculty should 
be increased with the development of varied 
curricula and the growth of the student body. 


For a normal school or teachers college of 
approximately eighty student the faculty should 
consist of at least eight heads of departments 
devoting full time to the work of the insti- 
tution. With the growth of the student body 
the number of full-time teachers should be 
increased so as to preserve a ratio of teachers 
to students of from 1 to 12 to 1 to 15 (ex- 
clusive of teachers giving full time to ele- 
mentary and secondary instruction in training 
departments ). 


7. SIZE. OF INSTITUTION 
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No junior college shall be accredited unless 
it has at least sixty students regularly regis- 
tered in accordance with these standards. Oi 
those enrolled at least one-third should be 
in the second year. 


No institution shall be admitted to the ap- 
proved list unless it has a total registration of 
at least 100 students from September to June 
whose preliminary preparation is the equivalent 
of at least graduation from a four-year high 
school. 
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The number of regular college students shall 
be not less than sixty. 


To be approved a college must have a total 
registration of at least one hundred students 
from September to June whose preliminary 
preparation is the equivalent of at least grad- 
uation from a four-year accredited high school. 


8. THE TRAINING OF THE FACULTY 


The minimum scholastic requirement of all 
teachers shall be graduation from a college 
belonging to this Association, or the equivalent. 
The training of the members of the faculty of 
professorial rank shall include at least two 
years of study in their respective fields of 
teaching in a recognized graduate school pre- 
sumably including the Master’s degree. For 
heads of departments, training should be equiv- 
alent to that required for the Ph. D. degree 
or should represent corresponding professional 
of technological training. The teacher’s suc- 
cess is to be determined by the efficiency of 
his teaching as well as his research work. 
The college should be judged in large part by 
the ratio which the number of persons of pro- 
fessorial rank with sound training, scholarly 
achievement and successful experience as teach- 
Sos to the total number of the teaching 
staff. 


The minimum scholastic requirement of all 
teachers of classes in the junior college shall 
be graduation from a college belonging to this 
Association, or an equivalent, and, in addition, 
graduate work in a university of recognized 
standing amounting to one year. 


The minimum scholastic requirement of all 
teachers in such schools (except teachers of 
the so-called special subjects in elementary 
schools, including music, drawing and manual 
training, and assistants in the training school) 
shall be equivalent to graduation from a col- 
lege belonging to this Association, supple- 
mented by special training or experience, or 
both, of at least three years. Graduate study 
and training in research equivalent to that 


The training of the members of the faculty 
of professorial rank should include at least 
two years of study in their respective fields of 
teaching in a fully organized and recognized 
graduate school. The training of the head © 
of a department should be equivalent to that 
required for the doctor’s degree or should 
represent a corresponding professional or tech- 
nical training. A college will be judged in 
large part by the ratio which the number of 
persons of professorial rank with sound train- 
ing, scholarly achievement and successful ex- 
perience as teachers bears to the total number 
of the teaching staff. Honorary degrees are 
not recognized as a qualification for teachers. 


The minimum scholastic requirements of 
teachers in the junior college shall be gradua- 
tion from a standard college and in addition, 
graduate work amounting to one year at least 
in a graduate school of recognized standing. 
The courses taught by any teacher should be 
in the field of specialization represented by his — 
graduate work. 


(Identical with requirement for 


Adentic faculty 
training in standard colleges above.) 


Association of Middle States 
and Maryland 


No junior college should be accredited un- 


less it has a registration of not less than fifty 
students. 
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The college work should be the essential 
part of the curriculum. No junior college 
should be accredited unless it has a registration 
of 25 students if it offers but a single year, 
and 50 students if it offers more than a single 
year. 


No normal school or teachers college should 
be accredited which has an enrollment of less 
than eighty students of college grade. 


8. THE TRAINING OF THE FACULTY 


The training of the members of the faculty 
of professorial rank should include at least two 
years of study in their respective fields of 
teaching in a recognized graduate school. It 
is desirable that the training of the head of 
a department should be equivalent to that re- 
quired for the doctor’s degree, or should repre- 
sent a corresponding professional or technical 
training. A college should be judged in large 
part by the ratio which the number of per- 
sons of professorial rank with sound training, 
scholarly achievement and successful exper- 
ience as teachers bears to the total number of 
the teaching staff. j 

(The tentative standard of the New 

England Association is the same as the 

above.) 


Members of the teaching staff in regular 
charge of classes should have a baccaulaureate 
degree and should have had not less than one 
year of graduate work in a recognized grad- 
uate school; in all cases efficiency in teaching 
as well as the amount of graduate work, 
should be taken into account. 


The training of the members of the faculty 
of professorial rank should include at least two 
years of study in their respective fields of 
teaching in a recognized graduate school. It 
is desirable that the training of the head of 
a department should be equivalent to that re- 
quired for the doctor’s degree, or should repre- 
sent a corresponding professional or technical 
training. A college should be judged in large 
part by the ratio which the number of persons 
of professorial rank with sound training, 
scholarly achievement and successful experi- 
ence as teachers bears to the total number of 
teaching staff. 


Members of the teaching staff in regular 
charge of classes must have at least a bacca- 
laureate degree or the equivalent of this degree 
in special training and should have not less 
than one year of graduate work in a recog- 
nized graduate school; in all cases efficiency 
in teaching as well as the amount of graduate 
work should be taken into account. 


The minimum scholastic requirement of all 
teachers (except teachers of the so-called 
special subjects in elementary schools, includ- 
ing music, drawing and manual training, and 
assistants in the training ‘school) shall be 
equivalent to college graduation, supplemented 
by special training or experience, or both, of 
at least three years. Graduate study and 
training in research equivalent to that required 
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required for the master’s degree are urgently 
recommended, but the teacher’s success is to 
be determined by the efficiency of his teaching, 
as well as by his research work. 
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9. THE TEACHING LOAD 


The number of hours of classroom work 
given by each teacher will vary in different 
departments. To determine this, the amount 
of preparation required for the class and the 
amount of time needed for study to keep 
abreast of the subject, together with the num- 
ber of students, must be taken into account. 
Teaching schedules, including classes for part- 
time students, exceeding 16 recitation hours or 
their equivalent per week, per instructor, will 
be interpreted as endangering educational efh- 
ciency. 


The teaching schedule of instructors shall 
not exceed eighteen hours a week, fifteen 
hours is recommended as the maximum. 


The average teaching program of a teacher 
in such schools shall not exceed 15 clock hours 
per week in actual teaching or the equivalent 
in class-room, laboratory, shop, or supervisory 
instruction. 


Teaching schedules exceeding sixteen hours 
per week per instructor shall be interpreted as 
endangering educational efficiency. In general, 
two laboratory hours will be counted as equiv- 
alent to one recitation hour. 


The average number of credit hours per 
week for each instructor shall not exceed six- 
teen hours of college work or eighteen hours 
if part of the work is done in high school. 


(Identical with requirement for standard 


colleges above.) 


10. SIZE OF CLASSES 


_ Classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 
thirty students should be interpreted as en- 
dangering educational efficiency. 


Classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 
thirty students shall be interpreted as en- 
dangering educational efficiency. 


The class unit for instruction shail not ex- 
ceed thirty students. 


Classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 
thirty students shall be interpreted as en- 
dangering educational efficiency. ; 


The number of students in a class (except 
for lectures) shall not exceed thirty. It is 
recommended that the number of students in 
a class in foreign language shall not exceed 
twenty-five. The number of students in a 
laboratory section shall not exceed the number 
for which desk space and equipment have been 
provided. 


(Identical with requirement for 
colleges above.) 


standard 
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for the master’s degree are urgently recom- 
mended, but the teachers success is to be de- 
termined by the efficiency of his teaching as 
well as by his research work. 


9. THE TEACHING LOAD 


Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per 
week per Instructor... .. should be inter- 
preted as endangering educational efficiency. 


(Identical with requirement for 
colleges above.) 


standard 


Teaching. schedules exceeding 16 hours per 
week per instructor... .. should be inter- 
preted as endangering educational efficiency. 


The teaching schedule of instructors teach- 
ing junior college classes shall be limited to 
twenty-two hours per week; for instructors 
devoting their whole time to junior college 
classes eighteen hours should be the maximum. 


Teaching schedules exceeding sixteen hours 
per week per instructor should be 
interpreted as endangering educational effi- 
ciency. One hour and a half of laboratory, 
shop or supervisory instruction, or of regularly 
assigned administrative duties, should be reck- 
oned as the equivalent of one teaching hour. 
When the same work is repeated in different 
sections, the increase in the load of instruc- 
tor above the maximum just indicated should 
never exceed two teaching hours. 


oc 8 we ee 


10. SIZE OF CLASSES 


ore. ¢ classes (exclusive of lectures) of 


..... Classes (exclusive of lectures) of 


more than thirty students should be interpreted more than thirty students should be interpreted 


as endangering educational efficiency. 


(Identical with requirement for standard 


colleges above.) 


as endangering educational efficiency. 


The limit of the number of students in a 
recitation or laboratory class in a junior col- 
lege should be thirty. 


(Identical with requirement for standard 


colleges above.) 
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11. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The college, if a corporate institution, shall 
have a minimum annual income of $50,000 for 
its educational program, one-half of which 
shall be from sources other than payments 
by students, and an additional annual income 
of $5,000, one-half of which shall be from 
sources other than payments by students, for 
each 100 students above 200. Such college, if 
not tax-supported, shall possess a productive 
-endowment of $500,000 and an additional en- 
dowment of $50,000 for each additional 100 
students above 200. Income from permanent 
and officially authorized educational appropria- 
tions of churches or church boards or duly 
recognized corporations or associations shall 
be credited to the extent actually received as 
5% income toward the endowment require- 
‘ment, but to an amount not exceeding the 
average annual income from such appropriation 
in the preceding five years, provided, how- 
ever, that this shall not apply to more than the 
amount required in excess of $300,000; and 
provided, further, that colleges electing to 
qualify under this interpretation be subject to 
annual review for accrediting. 


The minimum annual operating income for 
the educational program of the junior college 
should be at least $20,000, of which not less 
than $10,000 should be derived from stable 
sources other than students’ fees, such as public 
support, permanent endowments, or income 
from permanent and officially authorized edu- 
cational appropriations of churches and church 
boards or duly recognized corporations or as- 
sociations: Such latter income shall be cred- 
ited to the extent actually received, but to an 


amount not exceeding the average income from” 


such appropriations for the 


years, 


preceding five 


Such schools shall receive an annual income 
for maintenance and operation of not less than 
$50,000, or if less, at least $150 per year per 
student in average attendance. 


The college should have an annual income 
of not less than $50,000 and if not tax-sup- 
ported, an endowment of not less than 
$500.000. The financial status of the college 
should be, however, judged in relation to its 
educational program. 


The minimum annual operating income for 
the two years of junior college work should 
be $20,000, of which not less than $10,000 
should be derived from stable sources other 
than students, such as public support or per- 
manent endowment. Increase in faculty, stu- 
dent body, and scope of instruction should be 
accompanied by increase of income from such 
stable sources. The financial status of each 
junior college should be judged in relation to 
its educational program. 


$7, Shee 


(Identical with standard 


colleges above.) 


requirement for 


———— =  . 
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11. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The minimum annual operating income for 
an accredited college, exclusive of payment of 
interest, annuities, etc., should be $50,000, of 
which not less than $25,000 should be derived 
from stable sources, other than students, pref- 
erably from permanent endowments. Increase 


in faculty, student body and scope of instruc- 


tion should be accompanied by increase in in- 
come from endowment. The financial status 
of each college should be judged in relation 
to its educational program. 


The minimum annual operating income for 
the two years of junior college work should 
be $20,000, of which not less than $10,000 should 
be derived from stable sources other than 
students, such as public support or permanent 
endowments. Increase in faculty, student body, 
and scope of instruction should be accom- 
panied by increase of income from such stable 
sources. The financial status of each junior 
college should be judged in relation to its edu- 
cational program. 


The minimum annual operating income for 
an accredited college should be $50,000, of 
which not less than $25,000 should be derived 
from stable sources, other than students, pref- 
erably from permanent endowments. Increase 
in faculty, student body and scope of instruc- 
tion should be accompanied by increase in en- 
dowment. The financial status of each col- 
lege should be judged in relation to its edu- 
cational program. 


The minimum annual operating income for 
the two years of junior college work should be 
$10,000, of which not less than $5,000 should 
be derived from stable sources, other than stu- 
dents, preferably permanent endowments. In- 
crease in faculty, student body, and scope of 
instruction should be accompanied by increase 
of income from such stable sources. The 
financial status of each junior college should 
be judged in relation to its educational pro- 
gram. 


The minimum annual operating income for 
an accredited normal school or teachers col- 
lege exclusive of payment of interest, annuities, 
etc., should be fifty thousand dollars, of which 
not less than twenty-five thousand dollars 
should be derived from stable sources other 
than students’ fees. 
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No Standard 


13. 


The college shall have a live, well-distrib- 
uted, professionally administered library of at 
least 8,000 volumes exclusive of public docu- 
ments, bearing specifically upon the subjects 
taught and with a definite annual appropriation 
for the purchase of new books and current 
periodicals. It is urged that such appropriation 
be at least five dollars per student registered. 

The college shall be provided with a labor- 
atory equipment sufficient to develop fully and 
illustrate each course announced. 


The junior college shall have a live, well- 
distributed and efficiently administered library 
of at least 3,000 volumes, exclusive of public 
documents, selected with special reference to 
college work and with definite annual appro- 
priation for the purchase of current books and 
periodicals. It is urged that such an appro- 
priation be at least $800. 

The junior college shall be provided with 
laboratories fully equipped to illustrate each 
course offered. 


Such schools shall be provided with library 
and laboratory equipment sufficient to develop 
adequately and to illustrate each course an- 
nounced. 


Tue NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 
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SALARIES 


The average salary paid members of the 
faculties is an important consideration in de- 
termining the standing of an institution. It is 
recommended that the salary of full profes- 
sors be not less than $3,000 for nine months. 
The local cost of living and other factors 
should be taken into consideration. 


Salaries shall be such as to insure employ- 
ment and retention of well-trained and ex- 
perienced teachers. 


(Identical with requirément for standard 


colleges, omitting “for nine months.’’) 


LIBRARY AND LABORATORIES 


The college should have a live, well-dis- 
tributed, professionally administrated library of 
at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public 
documents, bearing specifically upon the sub- 
jects taught and with a definite annual appro- 
priation for the purchase of new books in 
keeping with the curriculum. 

The laboratory equipment shall be adequate 
for all the experiments called for by the 
courses offered in the sciences, and these fa- 
cilities shall be kept up by means of an an- 
nual appropriation in keeping with the cur- 
riculum. 


The junior college shall have a modern, 
well-distributed, catalogued, and efficiently ad- 
ministered library of at least 2,500 volumes, 
exclusive of public documents, selected with 
special reference to college work, and with a 
definite annual appropriation for the purchase 
of books and periodicals. It is urged that such 
an appropriation be at least $500. 

The laboratories shall be adequately equipped 
for individual instruction in courses offered 
and an annual income for their upkeep pro- 
vided. It is recommended that a school with 
a limited income be equipped for good work 
in one or two sciences and not attempt work 
in others. 


(Identical with requirement for 
colleges above.) 


standard 
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SALARIES 


No Standard 


13. LIBRARY AND LABORATORIES 


A college should have a live, well distrib- 
uted, professionally administered library of at 
least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public docu- 
ments, bearing specifically upon the subjects 
taught and with a definite annual appropria- 
tion for the purchase of new books. 

(For mere reference to “laboratories” see 
standard on Plant below.) 


(For mere reference to “libraries” and 
“laboratories” see standard on Plant below.) 


A college should have a live, well-distrib- 
uted, professionally administered library of at 
least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public docu- 
ments, bearing specifically upon the subjects 
taught and with a definite annual appropria- 


* tion for the purchase of new books. 


(For mere reference to “laboratories” see 
standard on Plant below.) 


(For mere reference to “libraries” and 
“laboratories” see standard on Plant below.) 


A normal school or teachers college should 
be provided with library and laboratory equip- 
ment sufficient to develop adequately and to il- 
lustrate each course offered. 
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14. 


The location and construction of the build- 
ings, the lighting, heating and ventilation of 
the rooms, the nature of the laboratories, cor- 
ridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, 
apparatus and methods of cleaning shall be 
such as to insure hygienic conditions for stu- 
dents and teachers. 


Tue NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 
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PLANT 


The location and construction of the build- 
ings, the lighting, heating, and ventilation of 
the rooms, the nature of the laboratories, cor- 
ridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, 
apparatus and methods of cleaning shall be 
such as to insure hygienic conditions for both 
students and teachers. 


(Identical with requirement for standard 
colleges above.) 
(Identical with requirement for standard 


colleges above.) 


15. SEPARATION OF COLLEGE AND SECONDARY CLASSES 


A college should not maintain a secondary 
school as part of its college organization. 


‘See Standard 4, Graduation, above.) 


The college may not maintain a preparatory 
school as a part of its college organization. 
In case such a school is maintained under the 
college charter, it must be kept rigidly distinct 
and separate from the college in _ students, 
faculty, buildings, and discipline. 


Where a junior college and high school are 
maintained together, the high school shall have 
been accredited by this Association. The stu- 
dents shall be taught in separate classes, no 
high school student being admitted to any col- 
lege courses. 


16. GENERAL EFFICIENCY 


The character of the curriculum, the effi- 
ciency of the instruction and the scientific 
spirit, the standard for regular degrees, con- 
servatism in granting honorary degrees, and 
the tone of the institution shall be factors in 
determining eligibility for accrediting. 


’ 


The character of the curriculum, the effi- 
ciency of instruction, the scientific spirit, and 
the tone of theinstitution shall be factors in 
determining eligibility for accrediting. 


The character of the curriculum, the effi- 
ciency of instruction, the scientific spirit, the 
soundness of scholarship, the standard for 
regular degrees, the conservatism in granting 
honorary degrees, the character of its publicity, 
and the tone of the institution shall also be 
factors in determining its standing. 


The character of the curriculum, efficiency 
of instruction, and spirit of the institution shall 
be factors in determining its standing. 


Tue NorrH Centrat Association QuARTERLY 


Association of Middle States 
and Maryland 


14. 


The material equipment and upkeep of a 
college, including its buildings, lands, labora- 
tories, apparatus, and libraries, and their effi- 
cient operation, in relation to its educational 
program, should also be considered when 
judging an institution. 


(Identical with requirement for standard 


_ colleges above.) 
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The material equipment and upkeep of a 
college, its buildings, lands, laboratories, ap- 
paratus and libraries, and their efficient opera- 
tion in relation to its educational program, 
should also be considered when judging an 
institution. 


The material equipment and upkeep of a 
junior college, its buildings, lands, laboratories, 
apparatus and libraries should be judged by 
their efficiency in relation to the educational 
program, 


The location and construction of buildings, 
the lighting, heating and ventilation of rooms, 
the nature of the laboratories, corridors, clos- 
ets, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, 
and methods of cleaning, shall be such as to 
insure hygienic conditions for students and 
teachers. 


15. SEPARATION OF COLLEGE AND SECONDARY CLASSES 


A college should not maintain a preparatory 
school as part of its college organization. If 
such a school is maintained under the college 
charter it should be kept rigidly distinct and 
separate from the college in students, faculty, 
buildings and discipline. 


A college should not maintain a preparatory 
school as a part of its college organization. 
Ii such a school is maintained under the col- 
lege charter it should be kept rigidly distinct 
and separate from the college in students, fac- 
ulty, buildings, and discipline. 


16. GENERAL EFFICIENCY 


In determining the standing of a college 
emphasis should be placed upon the character 
of the curriculum, the efficiency of instruction, 
the standard for regular degrees, the conser- 
vatism in granting honorary degrees, the tone 
of the institution and its success in stimulating 
and preparing students to do satisfactory work 
in recognized graduate, professional, or re- 
search institutions. 


In determining the standing of a college 
emphasis should be placed upon the character 
of the curriculum, the efficiency of instruction, 
the standard for regular degrees, the conser- 
yatism in granting honorary degrees, the tone 
of the institution and its success in stimulating 
and preparing students to do satisfactory work 
in recognized graduate, professional, or re- 
search institutions. 
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The character of the curriculum, the eff- 
ciency of instruction, the professional spirit, 


and the tone of the institution shall also be 
factors in determining eligibility. 
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(Identical with requirement for standard 
colleges above.) 


17. PREPARATION OF STUDENTS FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


The college shall be able to prepare its 
graduates to enter recognized graduate schools 
as candidates for the advanced degrees. 


18. PROFESSIONAL AND 


When an institution has, in addition to the 
college of liberal arts, professional or tech- 
nical schools or departments, the college of 
liberal arts shall not be accepted for the ap- 
proved list of the Association unless the pro- 
fessional or technical departments are of an 
accepted grade. 


The institution must be able to prepare its 
students to enter recognized graduate, pro- 
fessional, or research institutions as candid- 
ates for advanced degrees. In evidence sta- 
tistics of the records of the graduates of the 
college in graduate or professional schools 
shall be filed with the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education on demand. 


TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS 


When the institution has, in addition to the 
college of arts and science, professional or 
technical departments, the college of arts and 
science shall not be accepted for the approved 
list of the Association unless the professional 
or technical departments are of approved grade, 
national standards being used when available. 


19. EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Any form of financial aid to athletes, or a 
free training table for athletes, renders an in- 
stitution ineligible for accrediting. 


(Identical with requirement for standard 
college above.) 

(Identical with requirement for standard 
college above.) 


The proper administration of athletics, 
amusements, fraternities, and all other extra- 
curricular activities is one of the fundamental 
tests of a standard college. 

Athletics. The college members of the As- 
sociation will be expected to make regular re- 
ports on their supervision of athletics, showing 
that the latter are on a clean and healthy 
basis, that they do not occupy an undue place 
in the life of the college, and that strict eligi- 
bility and scholarship requirements are en- 
forced. Professionalism or commercialism in 
athletics shall disqualify a college from mem- 
bership in the approved list of the Association, 
and no college that places its chief emphasis 
upon intercollegiate athletics to the detriment 
a is scholarship will be placed on the approved 
ist. 


(Identical with first paragraph of require- 
ment for standard college above.) 


(Identical with requirement for standard 
college above.) 


—— 
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20. PRACTICE TEACHING AND OBSERVATION IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Such 


ich schools shall The college shall 
Provide adequate fa- provide adequate fa- 
cilities for practice cilities for practice 
teaching and observa- teaching and_ obser- 

tion. vation. 
Northwest 


21. TRANSFER OF CREDITS BETWEEN 
ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 


Completion of a two-year curriculum in a 
standard normal school or teachers college 
should be accredited at full value in a college 
or university either for work in arts and 
science or for work in the school of education. 
Further recognition of credits should be based 
on a careful consideration of the sequence, the 
length and the advanced character of the aca- 
demic courses pursued in the normal school 
or teachers college. 


A normal school or teachers college should 
provide adequate facilities for observation and 
practice teaching, making this work the in- 
tegrating and dominant aspect of the curricu- 
lum. (Here follow several details recited in 
the accompanying discussion of these stand- 
ards.) 


Association 


22. RECOMMENDATIONS TO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING PRO- 
FESSIONAL COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS 


No college of liberal arts or university 
should be accredited as an institution for the 
professional training of teachers unless it has 
at least one professor giving his whole time 
to work in teacher training for every thirty 
students enrolled in such courses. 

A college or university offering professional 
instruction for teachers should have adequate 
facilities for observation and practice teaching. 

The strictly professional courses offered by 
such colleges and universities for the train- 
ing of teachers should be extended over a 
period of at least one whole year. 


. 


